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: AUCTIONS 


HILLIPS, SON & NEALE’S Auction Sales ¢ at 

Blenstock House, New Bond Street, afford 
Executors, Trustees and private owners a means 
of obtaining the highest current prices with a 
minimum of trouble and delay. All kinds of 
antique and modern furniture and effects are 
accepted and specially high prices are obtainable 
at present for decorative china, silver, jewellery 
and period furniture. Sales are held on Mondays 
and Tuesdays, and goods are on view previous Fri- 
day and Saturday morning. Cash offers can be ob- 
tained if desired.—For terms, entry forms and 
general] advice please apply: Phillips, Son & Neele 
(Established 1796), Blenstock House, 7, Blenhei:n 
Street, London, W.1. _MAYfair 2424. 


W: & F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 
1793), hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o'clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-228, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
KEN. 2902, 4887-4888. 


PERSONAL 
ADVERTISER (mo family) requires unfurnished 
Flat in Country House, would consider pur- 
chase of parts of property, or sharing cost of 
conversion, must be within easy daily reach 
London.—Box 2406. ro 


RE YOU SEEKING A HOME free from house- 

keeping worries? Accommodation offered 
early New Year in private house: double bed- 
rooms, each with private sitting room; full 
board; excellent cuisine; own produce; large 
garden. Situated Sunningdale area, in heart of 
golfing country; 25 miles from London; half- 
hourly train service. Terms, including personal 
laundry and free garage if required, 10 and 12 gns. 
a head weekly. —Apply, Box 2439. 














EAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENTS made from 

your films by professional photographer 
holding Exhibition Diploma.—LESTY, 168, Man- 
tilla Road, S.W.17. 

OUNTRY HOUSE near the Chalfonts. Paying 

guest welcomed. Home produce. Central 
heating. Garage. —Box 2766. 


RESS DESIGNER (West End ond Paris) will 

create Model Gowns, including lovely Wed- 
ding Dresses, to suit individual clients. Perfect 
fit guaranteed.—Phone: Kingston (Surrey) 5103. 
Write, Box 2302. 


DUCATED LADY, domestic science Seninea. 
is interested in helping to run guest house in 
Chilterns. Drive car, country lover. Free Easter 
onwards.- —Box 2762. 
ISHING. mequired for 1950 season, May 
onwards, 2 rods, no syndicate. Wish stretch 
of river for salmon, sea trout, or, alternatively, 
a good fishing loch to include boat and if possible 
boathouse. Fishing must be within easy access 
from Alyth, Perthshire. —Write, Box 2443. 
RENCHMAN, 23, higher school education, 
ex-French Air Force, wishes enter cultured 
family to perfect English. Would give French 
lessons, help house, garden, etc.—Write: R. 
LYONS , 74, Burlington Avenue, Kew, Surrey. 


ADY, keen gardener, would like to hear of 

another, experienced, to live with her to 
undertake vegetable production, poultry, small 
garden, Wales. Old house, small, modernised, 
central heating. References, interview essential. 
—Box 2450. 

ADY requires unfurnished room in large house, 

country. Moderate rent. Inclusive.—Box 2435. 


ONDON. Bed/sitting room, private flat, cen- 

tral, good address. Recommended by occu- 
pant going abroad. Substantial breakfast, fires. 
£5.—Box 2769 


OWNER of delightful small Kent Country House 

offers very comfortable home to cultured 
gentleman, and if agreeable at reduced charge in 
return for some gardening. —Box 2434. 


RARE beets and ancient manuscripts. Library 

Servicing and expert Cataloguing under- 
taken by MR. C. F. WOREL, 107, Abbey Road, 
London, N.W.8. Valuations made and advice 
given. Fixed fees. 
REGISTERED MEDICAL HOME, highly recom- 

mended, where your elderly relatives will be 
really cared for, has vacancies, sharing ladies 
only, chronic nursing cases. Good food, lounge, 
kind patient nurses. Fees 4% gns. 20 minutes 
Waterloo- Portsmouth main line trains. —Box 2440. 


ALMON FISHING. River Stour, near Christ- 
church. Rods available for 1950.—TOMKINS, 
42, Beaufort Gardens, _ Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 


AL MON FISHING. Season 1950. River Black- 

water, Eire. Accommodation and rods to let. 
February 1 to September 30. Particulars from: 
MRS. MILLAIS, Carrigane, Ballyduff, Co. Water- 
ford. 

OUTH NORFOLK. Sunny old Country House, 

ample outbuildings, walled garden, telephone, 
main electricity. Very attractive setting near 
market town and good schools. Vacant April, 
moderate rent long lease.—Box 2441. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


1. PROTECTION. If you need capital; if you 

“* require a Mortgage now or later, for details 

of the most generous advances available contact 

F. TAYLOR-DOWNES, F.1.A.S., F.V.A., Auction- 

eer, Estate Agent, Surveyor, Mortgage and 

Insurance Broker, 196, High Street, Orpington, 
Kent. Tel. 6677/8. 


COLLIN. og aymZ first quality extra dry 

* 1945 vintage, 228/- J, 210/- per doz., plus 

carriage.—Direct from da A. COLLIN, 
Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, E.C.2. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE and Early Clocks of the 
17th and 18th centuries.—HOTSPUR, LTD., 

Streatham Lodge, Sheen 
Surrey. Open all day Saturday. 


Road, Richmond, 
RIC. 0548. 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 30, 


1949 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS—Contd. 


AS4FE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 
4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 24 per cent. Income 
Tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. Established 1857. 
Total assets: £1,500,000. 


ANTIQUE SILVER. Architect being over 73 is 
disposing of all his old Silver, collected during 
the last 45 years. Mostly Charles I to George III 
including examples by Paul Lamerie, Paul Storr, 
Hester ter Bateman, | Hennell, etc.—Box 2191. 


ANTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories. Cut Glass, etc. Inspection invited.— 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
Tel. SLOane 8141. _ 


Arms painted or modelled in relief by Special- 
ist Heraldic Artist.—H. HAMMOND, 20, St. 
Stephens ns Road, Bournemouth. 


AGS! HANDBAG SERVICES ‘COMPANY - will 

overhaul and renovate your handbag. Finest 

craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 59, New 
Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 


AIRD— still defines television at its best. No- 

aerial Portable, 55 gns. Townsman 12-in. 
tube no-aerial Console, 72 gns. Countryman long- 
range Console, 85 gns. All inc. p.t. 


E HAPPY with BOOK HANDBOOK. an Illus- 
trated Quarterly for all who delight in Old 
Books. 11/- yearly through your newsagent, or 
post free from THE BOOK CENTRE, LTD., 
London, N. Ww. 10. “* 


IGGS OF MAIDENHEAD (established 1856). 

Fine antique furniture and old English silver 
on view and for sale at 32, High Street, Maiden- 
head, Berks. Open till 5 p.m. every Saturday. 
Tel. Maidenhead 963. 


OOKS. Any book can be obtained from us; 
new, scarce, or out of print.—DUNSFORD 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 


ARPETS DYED OR CLEANED at home or in 

our works. Town or country. Estimates with 
pleasure.—FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 126, 
Kentish Town Road, N.W.1. GULliver 3951. 


(CHASEFORM tells you how they all ran over 
the sticks. Reports and programmes by post 
weekly till Whitsun. £4/16/--—-RACEFORM, 55, 


Curzon Street, W.1. 


LEANALL” SERVICE. Town or country 

residences, office or factory premises cleaned 
throughout. Walls, woodwork, carpets, curtains 
and furniture included. Parquet and all wood 
flooring machine-surfaced and polished.—HOUSE- 
HOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING COo., LTD., 
32, Grosvenor Gardens Mews N., S.W.1. SLOane 
1050. 


OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 

heating. 29/6 ton at works. 5-ton trucks to 
any station.—Write, Box 84, HANNAFORDS, 69, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


EATH-WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint), 4/- post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 


PDRAvcatTs banished for ever by fitting Atomic 

Phosphor-Bronze Strip. Full particulars.— 
ATOMIC DRAUGHT-SEALING COMPANY, 15, 
Maiden Lane, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


DEFY ROT CONTROL is a highly specialised 

subject that requires expert attention. Con- 
sult RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD.. Win- 
chester, Mycologists and Entomologists. _ 


N-TOUT-CAS. The ‘largest makers in Great 

Britain of Sports Grounds and Tennis Courts. 
Specialists in the design and erection of Farm 
Buildings, Cottages, and all types of Fencing.— 
Inquiries to: EN-TOUT-CAS, Syston, Leicester. 
London office in Harrods Sports Dept. 


ARM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Well-known 

widely used, carefully designed, modern 
practical forms of record covering Farm Accounts, 
Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk Yields, 
Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree (Dairy 
Cattle or Beef), Tractor Working, Movement of 
Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on application.1 
—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., Agricultura 
Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 


FORESTRY DEDICATION PLANS " prepared. 

Advice. Complete management. Moderate 
charges.—P. R. PAGE, M.A.(For.), Felthorpe, nr. 
Norwich. Tel. Hevingham 288. 


ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 

takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, S.W.5. FRObisher 3139. 


REENHOUSES of Aluminium and Siamese 

Hardwood (which requires no painting) from 
£65. Prices and particulars of various sizes post 
free on request.—WILLIAM WOOD & SON, LTD. 
(Horticultural Builders to H.M. The King), Tap- 
low, Bucks. 


AIR-TINTING AND RECOLORATION by 

Evan Williams’ Safe Methods. Henna Sham- 
pooing, Permanent Waving, etc., by experts from 
late CHAVENTRE (formerly Oxford St.) at 102. 
New Bond St., W.1. Appointments made by ’phone 
or post. MAYfair 5396-7. 


ERALDIC BOOK PLATES. Finest line hand- 

engraved on copper from £10. Twelve collec- 
tor’s specimens, 10/--—OSBORNE, 117, Gower 
Street, street, London, W. C.1. 


[TERIOR DECORATION schemes promptly 

executed in Modern or Traditional styles. 
Competent craftsmen in fibrous plaster and colour 
available for contracts in all parts of the country. 
For estimates and schemes, apply to GROS- 
VENOR DECORATIONS, LTD., Netley Street 
London, N.W.1. Tel. EUSton 1488. 








MISCELLANEOUS—Contd. 


ER ALbey. The personal gift. Your Arms 
painted upon vellum or wood. Shield only 
from 25/-. Naval and Military Badges, School and 
College Shields —HYLDA M. WYLKINSON, 5, 
West End Avenue, Harrogate. 


H0°vse PURCHASE BY INSURANCE. Obtain 
an immediate advance or make provision 
now for purchase in future years.—Details from: 
LISTER HOLMES & CO., 14, Clarges Street, 
London, W.1. GROsvenor 3511-2-3. 


NCREASE YOUR INCOME. . Effect an Annuity. 
Guaranteed for 10-20 years. Practically free of 
Income Tax during guaranteed period.—Apply, 
stating date of birth, to BREWER & LESLIE 
LTD., 3, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 
ADIES’ EXCLUSIVE SUITS AND COATS for 
Town and Country. DAVID BARON, Mayfair 
Haute Couture, specialises in beautifully cut and 
tailored Suits and Coats. Your own materials if 
desired.—’Phone for appointment MAYfair 2763, 
or write 22, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 











AK"NG POULTRY PAY. Correspondence 

course for beginners.—Write: DIRECTOR, 
Practical Poultry Keepers’ Courses, Health View 
Farm, Lingfield, Surrey. 
MSIATURES {ES exquisitely painted on Ivory from 

any photograph. Moderate terms, Specimens 
sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Parbold, Lancs. 


INIATURES. “Treasured memories, ‘exqui- 
sitely painted from photos, 5 gns. Minia- 
tures, perfectly restored.—VALERIE SERRES, 
79a, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. Est. 1760. 


ONOMARKS. Permanent London ‘Address. 
Letters redirected, 5/- p.a.—For particulars 
apply, MONOMARK BCM/MONO 17, W.C.1. 


R. GEORGE cCRow, with his Blue “Mariners 

Dance Orchestra (B.B.C. Waterlogged Spa, 
R.N.V.R. Club, Cambridge May Week, Dorchester 
Hotel) is able to accept private engagements. 
May he offer his music for your next function— 
large or small orchestra?—Write for quotations, 
11, Queen’s Mews, London, W.2. BAYswater 5053. 


NEW CARS stay new if ‘the upholstery is | pro- 
tected by loose covers. Write or ’phone.— 
CAR-COVERALL, Dept. 11, 168, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. REGent 7124-5. 


EAT FUEL BLOCKS, finest new type ‘‘Torvex”’ 

brand. Long burning, no waste. Lowest 
price for years.—Leafiet and price list for large 
and small quantities from L. GARVIN & CO., 
LTD., Benedict Street, Glastonbury, Somerset. 
(Peat Specialists.) 


ET BLANKETS. Genuine all wool. First- 

grade Army cut down. Perfect. Colours, blue 
grey, brown. 6/9 each. Size approx. 30 in. x 40 in. 
Full-size ditto, 60 in. x 90 in., 13/6. Heavy and 
ideal for horses, bed, etc. Post 94.—A. DRURY, 
Heathfield, Sussex. 


EATING FORMS, slatted, folding. 6 ft., new, 

oak, ex-Govt., 12/6, 130/- doz. F. Tables, 
4 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 3 in., 30/-. F. Slat Chairs, 21/-. 
F. Beds, 6 ft. x 2 ft. 3 in.. 25/-. Transit Hampers 
(willow), ex-R.A.F., 35 in. x 27 in. x 17 in. deep, 
one fits inside other, strong, many uses, as new 
25/- each. Carriage paid. General list with 
pleasure.—A. DRURY, Heathfield, Sussex. 


ELECT your 1950 Caravan from our stock of 

40 new and little-used models. New: Eccles, 
Wychbold, Carahom, Berkeley, Raven. Little 
used: Car Cruiser, Jubilee, Berkeley, Winchester. 
Prices from £240. Hire purchase facilities and 
towing to site arranged.—F.0.C. CARAVAN 
CENTRE, 200. Cricklewood Broadway. London, 
N. W.2. GLAdstone 2234. 


ELLING JEWELLERY? As one of the leading 

Hatton Garden Jewellers we can offer the 
following RECORD PRICES: £5-£50, Cultured 
Pearl Necklaces; £10-£100, Gold Cigarette Cases; 
£15-£75, Solid Silver Tea-sets and Trays; £25-£250, 
Diamond Eternity Rings and Watches; £10-£35, 
18ct. Pocket Watches and Chains; £3-£15, Solid 
Silver Sports Cups and Trophies; £15-£20 for £5 
Gold Pieces; up to £1,000 for Diamond and 
Coloured Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and 
Ear-rings. Valuation by qualified expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association).—Register your par- 
cels (cash or offer per return) or call at M. HAYES 
AND SONS LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.1._ HOLborn 8177. 


ARPAULINS. Selected full reconditioned, 

waterproofed and re-roped ex-railway Tar- 
paulins; 20 ft. x 15 ft., 75'-; 15 ft. x 10 ft., 37/6; 7 ft. x 
9 ft., 15/-. Ex-Government Covers, 18 ft. x 15 ft., 
£3. All carr. paid by return.—WILSONS, Spring- 
field Mills, Preston, Lancs. Tel. 2199. 


HE BRITISH RACEHORSE. ig ‘Nearly 100 

large pages of pictures and expert articles, 
on Britain’s Best Bloodstock. Five issues p.a. 
By post 25/-. Current issue only 5/-.—55, Curzon 
Street, London, W.1. 


HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 

LTD. (Est. 1918), 1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, 
Park Lane, W.1, a Retail Store, has the Largest 
Collection of Table Glass and China in London, 
besides a large stock of fine Antique Furniture; 
18th-century walnut pieces a speciality. Tel. 
GRO. 3273. 


HE ‘‘P.J.’’ Enclosure (Pat. No. 597-701). Ideal 

for use as a Fruit Cage, Chicken Run, etc. 
Easily erected and moved. Write for descriptive 
leaflet.—P. J. EDMONDS, Itchen Abbas, Nr. 
Winchester. 





O DOUBLE the life of your tailor-made gar- 

ments and HALVE your clothing expenditure 
you MUST ‘Send them to Sackville.’ We guaran- 
tee to turn and re-tailor AS NEW your lounge 
suit, overcoat or costume. Over 30 years’ experi- 
ence Savile Row garments and the accepted 
specialists in the art of renovation. Repairs, 
cleaning and/or tailor-pressing undertaken. Send 
garments now for early completion. Advice and 
estimate without obligation. — SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 61, Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W.12. BAL. 1600. 





MISCELLANEOUS—Con: 
WIN SETS, etc., knit to your own in the 
colour you really want and usual. in only 
a few days, in Patons & Baldwins bes: quality’ 
shrink-resist wools. Over 50 shades choose 
from. Prices from £4/17/6 for 34 bust.— ‘ICHOL, 


Kneller, Corbridge, Northumberland. 
ISITING PHOTOGRAPHERS. Cr? id and 











Animal specialists. Characteristic studies 
taken in home surroundings.—LYLE & RANE, 
Sway, Hants. Tel. Sway 388. . 

WE are anxious te archase genuine ost-war 

Cars of low mileage.- If you have s: 2h a cay 
for disposal, may we have the opport nity to 
quote you?—CHEAM MOTOR CO., LTI , Ewe! 


Road, Cheam. VIG. 0125. 


INDOW AND GENERAL CLEANING + CON- 

TRACTORS specialising in private house 
work, contracts arranged. Only experienced 
cleaners of good character employed. Full per- 
ticulars of our service gladly sent, regular service 
for Home Counties.—ASSOCIATED-LONDON, 
Edith Grove, Chelsea, S.W.10. FLAxman 5777 
(6 lines). 





GARDENING 


LUE “-HYDRANGEAS, “‘Ingleton Wood’’ Plue 

Hydrangeas. Many thousands of plants in 
stock in over 30 finest varieties, grown outdoors 
by a specialist, ensuring hardiness and vigour. 
Descriptive list with cultural instructions, 2}d. 
—BEAUCHAMP CLARK, Mersham, Kent. 


ALE-JONES & CO., now London Distributors 

for the ALLEN MOTOR SCYTHE, can offer 
immediate delivery from stock of all new models 
and accessories from £69. 150 MOWERS always 
available, part exchange, and hire purchase 
welcomed.—For personal attention write, phone, 
or call: DALE-JONES & CO., 17, Bruton Place, 
London, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 3210. 
GARDENS ‘DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 





GARDENS designed and constructed, altered or 
¥ renovated, by expert staff, in any locality. 
Shrubs and plants from our own extensive nur- 
series.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., 
Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. Tel. Wargrave 224-225. 


ARDEN NETTING, ‘‘best’’ quality. Bird and 

frost-proof. Small 1-in. mesh, tanned. Lined 
to cover fully the following areas: 16 ft. x 4 ft., 
4/-; x 6, 6/-; x 8, 8/-; x 12, 12/-. 24 ft. x 4, 6/-; x 6, 
9/-; x 8, 12/-; x 12, 18/-. 32 ft. x 4, 8/-; x 6, 12/-; 
x 8, 16/-;.x 12, 24/-. New Bean and Pea Nets, 24 ft. 
x 6ft., 7/6; x 3 ft., 4/--—-H. ROBINSON, Networks, 
Colchester. 
GFAPE- -CURRANT, heavy cropping, frost-1 -proof 

bush. Clusters of fine black grape-like fruit 
of first-class flavour. Plant now. 4/- each; 3 for 
9/-. Carriage paid.—J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., 
Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 





ILY OF THE VALLEY, flowering crowns, 20/- 

100. Violets, strong plants in bud, 9/- doz. Post 
paid.—‘‘WESTWARD,”’ Totnes Road, Paignton, 
Devon. 


OTOR Mowers and Horticultural Machinery 

overhauled. If you live within 60 miles of 
Bournemouth, and have a machine that needs 
overhauling, drop us a card today. We will gladly 
give estimates without obligation.—J. T. LOWE, 
LTD., Longham 7, Wimborne, Dorset. 


VERHAULS. Now is the time to have your 
Motor Mower or Scythe serviced by special- 
ists. All our repairs carry a 12-months’ written 
guarantee. Estimate gladly given.—Write, phone 


or call: DALE-JONES & CO., 17, Bruton Place, 
London, W.1. Phone: MAYfair 8210. 
OSES, guaranteed finest British grown. 


“Petite Odette’? (The Swan Lake Fairy), 
the world’s choicest Wichuraiana, and Gold 
Medal Hybrid Teas. Stock of 2,000 first-class 
varieties.—Order from F. W. A. RADFORD, 
N.R.S., Rose Specialist (50 years), The Rosary, 
Winchester, for autumn delivery, or from RUFF’S 
NURSERIES, Formby. Lancs. Trees, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous Plants. 

EED POTATOES, Irish, Scotch, best varieties. 

—List, PETER SLADER & SON, LTD., 29, 
East Southernhay, Exeter. 

REE-PRIMROSE. Extremely hardy, with 

masses of huge golden flowers all summer 
and autumn. Easy to grow and lasts for ever. 
24/- doz. Spring delivery.—J. MACGREGOR 
F. R.E.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 


(ORCESTER BERRY. Gooseberry- Black- 

currant intercrossing, giving dense clusters 
of enormous deepest black berries. Flavoured 
richly and sweetly. Surely successful on all soils. 
6/- each; 4 for 20/-; 48/- dozen.—J. MACGREGOR. 
F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 





“co U NTRY LIFE” COPIES 


For Sale 
‘OUNTRY LIFE” for sale. Dec., 1948, to Dec. 
1949, excluding 4 weeks Jan., 1948. What 
offers?— Box 2767. 


OUNTRY LI LIFE,”’ Feb., , 1945- Nov., 1£48, What 
offers?—THURSTON, Penrhw Fach, Ciliau 
Aeron, Lampeter, Cards. 





OUNTRY LIFE,”’ July, 1947- -Sept., 1949. 115 

copies, as new; 4 missing. £5/15/-, carriage 
paid. ‘‘Countryman,’’ 1935-1949, some missing, 
£2 10/-, carriage paid.—Box 2405. 


OUNTRY LIFE,” 104 complete clean copies 
1948 and 1949. Will split each year, or both 
together. Offers. .— Box 2444. 





Wanted 
ANTED, ‘‘Country Life’’ copies and bound 
volumes. State price.—JONES, Wilden 


Tenbury, Worcs. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 1978 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ADJOINING CROWBOROUGH GOLF COURSE 


600 feet up with eonaeeneeet southerly views to the South Downs. Station 2 miles. London 1% hours. 








An exceptionally well built 
and appointed house with 
well proportioned rooms 
and in excellent order. 


Lounge hall, 3 _ reception 
rooms, study, 5 principal 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
staff rooms or flat, 3 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. Main 
electric light, power and 
water. Septic tank drainage. 


Garage for 3 with 
chauffeur’s flat. 





Well laid out gardens with spreading Jawns, rose garden, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, orchard and paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Messrs. RODERICK T. INNES, The Cross, Crowborough, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (46,709) 


OVERLOOKING CARDIGAN BAY 
MINIATURE 11th-CENTURY CASTLE WITH ABOUT 44 ACRES 


wwe cA 





Occupying a fine situation 18 a Central heating, electric 
200 feet up facing south-east F ‘ light, water supply from 

with unrivalled views. spring and well, hot-water 
system, modern drainage. 
The residence part, dating from Stabling, garage. 
the llth century, has been 
restored and is built of stone. T.T. farm buildings. 
Approached by a drive with 
lodge at entrance. Oak panelled 
halls, 4 reception rooms, 8 bed- 
rooms (basins), 3 bathrooms, 

kitchen with “‘Esse”’ cooker. 


Well-timbered pleasure grounds, 

tennis and croquet lawns, 

terrace, woodland walks, walled 

kitchen garden, orchard, park 
and farmland. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (41,314) 


SURREY. 22 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


Within 1 mile of station. In a rural position enjoying wonderful views. 


ie | A magnificently built and 4 
? i appointed Modern House 

of Character. Equipped 

with every labour-saving 
device. 





3 reception rooms, study, 
loggia, 5 principal bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, oak pan- 
elled boudoir, 3 maids’ bed- 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. Central 
heating and domestic hot 
water with automatic stokers, 
All main services. Garages 
for 3 or more cars. 

Pe ‘a ; Two excellent cottages. 
Delightfully laid wh siadiens, spreading lawns, terraced garden, large lily pool, rose garden, walled kitchen garden, orchard and woodland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES. Additional 11 acres available and option on third cottage. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Solicitor: ARTHUR G. DENNIS, LL.M., 40, Berkeley Square, W.1. 

Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. WATKIN & WATKIN, Reigate, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (12,952) 











Favourite Limpsfield district. 
22 miles from London. 550 feet 
up with beautiful south views. 


FINE REPLICA OF A TUDOR 
MANOR HOUSE 


built of stone with tiled roof and 
in first-rate order throughout. 


Approached by a drive it con- 

tains large hall, 3 reception rooms, 

billiards room, 14 bedrooms, 4 

bathrooms. Central heating. Main 
water and electricity. 


Sole Agents : 


SURREY AND KENT BORDERS 





Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & KUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Garage and stabling. 


Chauffeur’s flat. 


The gardens and grounds are well 

timbered and comprise rose and 

flower gardens, hard tennis court, 

kitchen garden, orchard and 
grassland. 


ABOUT 8 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


(16,486) 





MAYfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London.*’ 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1  maveam 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 








EAST DEVON COAST 


LOVELY MODERN HOUSE IN GLORIOUS CLIFF 
POSITION 


: Stone and thatched, 7 bed. and dressing rooms, 3 reception 
ox. rooms, kitchen, etc., 2 tiled bathrooms. 


DETACHED GARAGE. 
INFORMAL PLEASURE GARDENS. 
PADDOCK. 

3 ACRES 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 

PRICE £8,500 LEASEHOLD (70 years to run) 
POSSESSION 





Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Land Agents, Yeovil (Tel. 1066.) 





HIGH HAMPSHIRE ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDER CHICHESTER HARBOUR 
! t een Winchester and Petersfield. ia Bi lig = i an 
In pleasant country between Winchester a eter sfie Clare 3 miles, teen market 20 miles, Quietly situated near the waterside in a favoured district. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE oo oe Li AND ‘ 
AGRICULTURAL PROPERT CHARMING GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE OVER- 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
having picturesque residence with lounge hall, 4 reception, LOOKING STOUR VALLEY 
9 principal and secondary bedrooms, nursery, 5 bathrooms, 


domestic offices. With 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 


2 bathrooms. Easily-run domestic offices (Esse), with | having lounge, dining room, 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 











CENTRAL HEATING. staff quarters. kitchen with maids’ room, etc. 
Private water supply. Ownelectricity. Modern drainage. Main electricity and pumped water. 
Good gardens. MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
Outbuildings with stabling for 5. DOUBLE GARAGE. 8 LOOSE BOXES. COTTAGE 
2 DOUBLE ee nd FARM Pleasure and walled garden and orchard. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
asture and 4 IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
‘ — —_ ee waa PLEASANT GARDEN. GARAGE. 
3 COTTAGES. The property has been recently redecorated and is 
ABOUT 50 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD WITH IMMEDIATE VACANT PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
PRICE FREEHOLD £14,500 POSSESSION 
ile of the Ayents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, | Details from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, High | Details of the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
a 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633/4). Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2229) ° 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633/4) 
NEAR BURFORD, OXON A WYE VALLEY COTTAGE WITH 45 ACRES 
SUPERB RESIDENTIAL FARM, 358 ACRES 500 ft. up facing south-west. 


Fine old Cetswold Residence, fully modernised. 


6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


3 reception rooms, servants’ , 
suite. Secondary house. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 


A NICE MODERNISED LITTLE HOUSE 


lounge. 
5 THOROUGHLY 
MODERNISED COT- Garden. 
TAGES (3 with Aga 
Cookers). Pasture, arable, woodlands 
Complete attested modern and rough grazing. 
farm buildings tying 54 
cows. 


Charming garden. Ample TOV & SOnes 
water. 





MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT PRICE FREEHOLD 
AND POWER. CENTRAL £4,500 
HEATING. 





PRICE FREEHOLD £42,500 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Old Council Chambers, Castile Street, 
Cirencester (Tel. 334/5) (Folio 10,279). 


Owner’s Agents: JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester), Castile Street, Cirencester 
(Tel. 334/5) (Folio 10,344). 














AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 48 CURZON STREET, 
Tel. GROsvenor 3121 WI N KWoO R aa & O MAYFAIR, 
(3 lines) I C e LONDON, Ww. 1. 


PINE AND HEATHER COUNTRY 


About 30 miles from London in a first-class golfing district. 


A WELL-PLACED COUNTRY HOUSE 





- Standing on an eminence in the centre of the estate with pleasant 
_ views. 


It was built early in the century with up-to-date require- 
ments installed, including 


ALL MAIN SERVICES, FITTED BASINS AND 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


6 excellent bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 4 fine reception rooms 
and staff suite. 


Well-timbered grounds, pasture and woodland with Lake, 
in all 





ABOUT 25 ACRES. PRICE ONLY £8,000 


THE RESIDENCE THE GARAGE AND FLAT 


IN ADDITION, A GOOD LODGE, STABLING, GARAGE AND FLAT, A PAIR OF FIRST-CLASS MODERN COTTAGES AND MORE LAND COULD BE HAD 
MAKING A TOTAL OF 


ABOUT 30 ACRES. PRICE £16,500 
Recommended by Messrs. STONE & COWGILL, 7, High Street, Camberley, Surrey, and WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





UNFURNISHED FLATS 


In the Residential Areas of London 


CLOSE TO 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
And overlooking Hyde Park 
MODERN LUXURY FLAT 


Hall, 2 recepticn rooms, 3 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Constant hot water. Lifts. Porters. 


Rental £850 per annum 
Valuable contents for disposal. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will be pleased to supply particulars of these and other flats on application to 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





A FEW YARDS FROM 


PARK LANE 
Newly Constructed 


PENT HOUSE 


With southerly aspect. Hall, 2 reception rooms, 

rooms, 2 bathrooms, model kitchen. Passenger lift. 
heating. Constant hot water. 

Lately constructed and ready for occupation. 


Reasonable inclusive rent. 


5 bed- 
Centra) 








ALMOST ADJOINING 


BELGRAVE SQUARE 


and overlooking gardens 
ATTRACTIVE 2nd-FLOOR FLAT 


in converted house with the accommodation retaining the 
character of the original property. 


Passenger lift. Hall, large reception room, 1 double and 
1 single bedroom, bathroom and kitchen. Central heating. 
Constant hot water. 


Inclusive rental £500 per annum 


MAYfair 3771. 





LIMPSFIELD COMMON 


(Adjoining). 1', miles from Oxted Station 


CANTERBURY 3 MILES 


Close to charming village, '. mile station. 


EAST SUSSEX—MAYFIELD 


Unspoilt situation 11, miles from station. 





A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


Having every convenience. 3 reception rooms, well-fitted 
domestic offices, 8 bed. and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main electric light and water. Gas. Main 
drainage. Garage for 2. 
Easily maintained garden with large paddock. 


IN ALL 5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (45,866) 


DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Including part of an original Tudor building, adapted and 
remodelled in the latter part of the 18th century. Lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 attics, 
Central heating. Main electricity, gas and water. 
Stabling and garage. Excellent cottage. 
Charming gardens, lawns, walled kitchen garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 4 ACRES 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (22,322) 








BEAUTIFUL EARLY TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
modernised and containing many period features. 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. 
Ample water. Central heating. Stabling garage. Playhouse. 
Oast house converted into excellent cottage con- 
taining lounge, 3 bedrooms, kitchen and bathroom and 
having central heating and electric light. 
Charming gardens, grass, arable and woodland. 


ABOUT 35 ACRES FOR SALE 
Sole Agents: Messrs. R. E. NIGHTINGALE, we 


and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLE 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (16,979) 





MAYfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London"’ 








REGent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441/2 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICC ADILLY, W.1; 


NICHOLAS 


Established 1882) 


, STATION ROAD, READING 


Telegrams: 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
“Nicholas, Reading” 





SUSSEX 


Favoured seaside resort in best residential position, with sea 
views, close station and shops. 


FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN, OR WOULD 
SELL FREEHOLD AND GOODWILL ONLY 


A high-class Freehold Private Hotel, in excellent 
order throughout. 


Situated on a prominent corner site. The accommodation 
comprises 3 reception rooms, 14 bedrooms (all with basins), 
2 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices. Garages. All main 
services. Central heating. 
Well laid out gardens with large lawns, kitchen gardens. 
orchard, ete. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 


Inspected and recommended as a real genuine concern by 
the Sole Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, who will be pleased to 
send further particulars. 


LONDON 22 MILES (N.W.) 


On the outskirts of a quiet secluded old world village, but easy 
of access to the City and West End. 360 ft. above sea level. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
An Attractive, well-planned Residence 


With a picturesque cream-washed and tiled elevation, from 
the designs of an eminent architect, situated in a secluded 
position overlooking the village green. 

The accommodation comprises 
3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, playroom (or double 
bedroom). 
Garage (2 cars). Partial central heating. 


2 dressing 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


Well laid out gardens with lawns, herbaceous borders, 
orchard, kitchen garden, etc. 





IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 





CARBIS BAY, CORNWALL 


Situated in a magnificent position overlocking the bay, with 
extensive views towards St. Ives Bay and adioining coastline. 


FOR SALE—WITH IMMEDIATE F-.*3SESSION 


A typical granite-built Cornish Residen..al Property 

(just derequisitioned and formerly used as a private h otel) 

The conveniently planned accommodation comprises 

spacious hall, 4 reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

domestic offices. Main services. 6 lock-up garages and 
various outbuildings. 


Well laid out gardens, with lawns, 


trees, ete. 


kitchen garden, fruit 
IN ALL ABOUT 1, ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, as above. 











SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. 


L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





ADJOINING WALTON HEATH 


Surrey. With superb views embracing many 
miles of country. 





ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE 
with very charming interior and all rooms facing due 


uth. 3 reception rooms (polished wood floors). 7 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, maid’s sitting room. Mains. Central 
heating. Attractive gardens, tennis and private gateway _ 


/g 750 
F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. 





WEST SUSSEX, PULBOROUGH 


On the banks of the Arun with views to the South Downs. 
Convenient for shops, station, buses, ete. 


A STONE BUILT HOUSE WITH GEORGIAN 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Well proportioned and spacious rooms. 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Self-contained flat with 2 rooms and bathroom. 


AGA COOKER. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE. STABLING FOR 3. 


Tennis court. Gardens bounded by river. 


2 ACRES FREEHOLD £7,000 


F. L. MERCER & CoO., 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
Wit. 


REGent 2481, 





BEDFORDSHIRE 


In old-world gardens which adjoin the River Ouse. 





CHARMING GEORGIAN MANOR.HOUSE. About 
2 miles from the county town. 2 reception rooms, 8 bed. 
and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Double garage. Main 

services. Charming grounds. 5 ACRES. £8,500 
F. L. Merogr & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. REGent 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 


VIRGINIA WATER—SURREY 


Occupying a glorious position, adjoining the Wentworth Golf Course, with direct access thereto. 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 








EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRAC- 
TIVE MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


mumimwin 4 ier, set amidst beautifully timbered 
ss = : i grounds of nearly 
Jab 


6 ACRES 


Drive approach, halls, 3 reception 

and BILLIARDS OR MUSIC 

ROOM, 5 principal and 4 secondary 

bedrooms, dressing room and 
4 bathrooms, model offices. 





The garden elevation. View over the aes and golf course. 
Company’s services. Central heating. Gravel soil. Good repair. 
COTTAGE. GARAGE FOR 3. OUTBUILDINGS. 
PRICE £12,000 
Full particulars from the Sole Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (8.34480) 





MIDWAY LONDON AND THE SOUTH COAST PERIOD HOUSE AND EXCELLENT (ATTESTED 
Surrey. Just south of the North Downs and 23 miles from London. Delightful rural situation in unspoiled country. Se See eee ee 
TO BE SOLD NORFOLK & SUFFOLK BORDERS 
A VERY BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL Conveniently placed for good markets. 
PROPERTY A most attractive residence dating from 13th century. 
facing south with a lovely view. Hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom and offices. 


Drive with double lodge. Co.’s electric light and own water. 


Garage. Flower and kitchen gardens, orchard. Capital 


Charming mellowed brick and tiled house, farm buildings with milking parlour. Farmhouse, 3 cottages 
4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, staff ae. and another set of buildings. Fertile lands including rich 
6 bathrooms, compact domestic offices marshlands. 


In all 238 ACRES 
(11 acres rented at £25 p.a.) 
the whole in good order. 


Central heating. Main services. 


BUNGALOW-COTTAGE 











GARAGES AND STABLING PRICE £22,000 FREEHOLD 
Lovely grounds, woodland and pasture, in all plus valuations, with possession. 
ABOUT 38 ACRES Full particulars from HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington 
Apply,; HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S.22716) Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (E.4628 
CHANNEL ISLANDS A Showplace—I6 miles west of Town. 
BEAUTIFUL ISLAND OF JERSEY, GROUVILLE 
Golf and bathing nearby. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED MODERN 
RESIDENCE LOVELY TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE IN FINE SITUATION 
Built regardless of expense and in first-class order through- 
oa, Sas 2 De sega rooms, sun ap — t — Beautifully appointed, all modern comforts. 
6 . and dressing rooms (one with sun lounge), ath- B . % 
rooms, excellent domestic offices. Central heating. Co.'s services. 
Company's services. — Drive approach, hall, cloakroom, 4 recep- 
2 large garages. Ample outbuildings. tion, 9 beds. (fitted h. & c.), 4 bathrooms, 
Beautiful grounds, about 2 ACRES excellent offices. 


Would be sold with or without excellent cottage of 


@ good rooms, bathroom, etc. Fully turnishod. Characteristic oak heams, floors and joinery. 











PRICE ON APPLICATION FINE COTTAGE. 
Apply: may & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. 
. James's. S.W.1. (C.54001) 
Useful buildings. 
LOVELY OLD MANOR HOUSE CHARMING GROUNDS with hard tennis 
— 34 — Sittingbourne ~~ ~~ . — court. Excellent swimming pool. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8-9 bed., 3 bath. ET " 
Garages. Stabling. Cottaye. Productive kitchen garden. 
Main services. Ces tral hrating. Grass and woodland. 
Charming gardens ot 4 ACRES 
in £8,250 . oo " In all ABOUT 15 ACRES. TO BE SOLD 
Apply: GEORGE WEBB & CO. ittingbourne, and . x ; 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, Highly recommended. 
5.W.1. (K 21144 4) Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (B.49750) 





SOUTH CORNISH COAST 


With direct access to a sandy beach. 
FOR SALE. A UNIQUE ‘MODERN RESIDENCE 


Built by the owner -egardless of cost. 
Luxuriously jitted and labour-saving 
throughout. 


Lounge dining 31ft. x 21 ft., 

drawing room 25 ft. 8in. x 20 ft., 

model offices, 5 bed. and dressing 

rooms, fitted wardrobes, basins, 
3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Co.’s electric light 
and power. 


GARAGE. 
TERRACE, ROCK AND 
FLOWER GARDENS. 


5 Acres of common with foreshore rights. In all about 7 ACRES 





Joint Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.Wa, and Messrs. .J. A. TREGLOWN & SONS, 8, Chapel Street, Penzance, Cornwall. (C.53,782) 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel : WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel : 243) 
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REGent 
4304 


SBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





SUNNINGDALE 


Splendidly situate with lovely open views, in no way over- 
looked by other property yet within a few minutes’ walk of 
the station. 


A COMPACT LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


in first-class decorative order and with well-planned 
accommodation on two floors only. 





Spacious hall, lounge, dining room, loggia, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 

Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Central heating. 

The delightful gardens are a special feature and include 

hard tennis court, lawns, formal garden, fish ponds, 
kitchen garden, etc., in all ABOUT 1 ACRE 

LEASE FOR SALE HAVING 74 YEARS TO RUN. 
GROUND RENT £20 p.a. PRICE £7,250. 





ESHER 


In an excellent position a few minutes’ walk from the station 
facing south and commanding good views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
with 2 reception, 5-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main Services. Large garage. 

Matured gardens delightfully disposed and including 
excellent kitchen garden with an abundance of fruit, 
in all 
ABOUT %, ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ONLY £6,750 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,765) 





ON A RIDGE OF THE CHILTERNS 
Beautifully situate 600 ft. above sea level surrounded by farm 
and common land and commanding magnificent views in 

every direction. 
A DELIGHTFUL WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
3-4 reception, 7-9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
An attractive dower house. 
Garages, stabling, outbuildings. 
Matured gardens with tennis court, orchards, fine kitchen 
garden, 2 paddocks, etc., in all 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £12,000 





KINGSWOOD 
Delightfully situate in one of the best parts of this favourite 
locality. 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN SMALL HOUSE 





in excellent decorative order throughout and 
extremely well planned. 

2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, model kitchen. 

Main services. Brick-built garage. 


Charming and tastefully displayed gardens entirely 
secluded, with lawns, flower beds, lovely water garden, 
orchard, etc., in all 
ABOUT 1'. ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Owner’s 











Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,650) Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,066) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,635) 
LONDON, W.i RALPH PAY & TAYLOR ones 
LONDON, W.1 1032-33 





SUSSEX ESTATE WITH FARM ABOUT 150 ACRES 
LOVELY OLD JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE 
In most attractive setting, beautiful views to South Downs. 
12 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, 4 reception, valuable panelling. Central heating, oil-fired. 


Main electricity. Every modern convenience. 


cowhouse. 


Stabling. 


Hard and squash courts. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


IN A CHELSEA BY-WAY 


DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE RESIDENCE OF GREAT HISTORICAL 
INTEREST 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, nursery, dining room, lounge, modern kitchen. 


Four studios round cobbled yard at rear. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 








KENT. HIGH UP. 


A HOUSE OF PERFECT CHARM AND COMFORT 
Upon which thousands of pounds have been lavished. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception, ideal offices. 
caravan. 
FREEHOLD £12,500 


20 MILES LONDON 


For Sale to include entire expensive contents and appointments. 


Main serv**es. 
Gardens of nearly 2 ACRES. Hard ten:.is court. 


Garage. 3 cottages. New Garage for 3 cars. 
Overlooking private gardens. 
Central heating. Electric service lift. 
Garage. 4-berth 


HYDE PARK (CLOSE TO) 


CHARMING BIJOU MODERN RESIDENCE 


Most perfectly appointed and in beautiful order. 


4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception, model offices. 


Independent hot water supply. 


TRUST LEASE FOR SALE 








EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 


Equi-distant Reading and Basingstoke. 

12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception. 
outbuildings. Stabling. Garages. 3 cottages. 

IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES 


Shooting available over 1,500 acres. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £13,000 


London 35 miles. 
Central heating. Main services. 
Old-established grounds. 


Splendid 
Main electricity. 





SOMERSET 


Views to the Quantock and Mendip Hills. 
SMALL GEORGIAN AND PART TUDOR HOUSE 
of irresistible charm on two floors only. 
Delightful period interior in first-class order. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception.” 
ici Water by gravitation. 
farmery. 


Esse cooker. Stabling. 
Cottage. Rich pastureland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 


yarages. Model 


FREEHOLD £9,950 OR WOULD SELL LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I. 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE 


& Co, Lr. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 
(REGent 4685) 





BERKSHIRE 


In a fine position 300 ft. up above the river with lovely views. 
FOR SALE, A CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 


in 35 acres including a small farmery. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Healthy, bracing situation with splendid views, 14 miles Cambridge and Newmarket. 


FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 





1923 


me 
On 2 floors only, with 8 % 


Very fine oak-panelled hall. bed, and dressing rooms, 2 





3 magnificent reception bathrooms, spacious hall 
9 best bed 8 and lounge, 2 __ other 
rooms, 9 best bedrooms, reception rooms, billiards 


3 bathrooms, etc. Spacious 
garage. Two cottages. 
Efficient central heating. 
Very lovely gardens and 
ABOUT 30 ACRES of 
meadow land. 


room. Complete offices with 
maids’ sitting room. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
ALL MODERN 
COMFORTS. 
CO’S SERVICES. 
Heated garage. 
Beautiful garden. Orchard. 


A VERY NICE Paddock. = en 


PROPERTY 





ABOUT 6’. ACRES (extra 10 acres available). 
FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 
Further details of the Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, £18,000 


Agents: MAPLE «& CO., as above. 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 


KENsington 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY pees 
CORNWALL, 4 MILES FROM COAST. SPLENDID 

T.T. FARM, 160 ACRES. River watered. Nice old 
house, big lofty rooms, good bldgs., tying 18 and also 
accommodation for 40 d of cattle; cottage. 





SURREY, NEAR GUILDFORD 
Absolutely ideal for City man 
MOST COMPACT T.T. DAIRY FARM, 50 ACRES 


ENT COAST, ABSOLUTE BARGAIN. Immediate 
inspection strongly advised. FULLY ATTESTED 
T.T. FARM, 300 ACRES WELL FARMED. All first- 
class order; many years same hands; splendid modernised 
POSSESSION. 





Easily worked little farm with frontage on River Wey. 
Excellent land, suited all types farming. Considered 
especially good for market gardening- 


COMFORTABLE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


with all modern conveniences. Three sitting rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. Good kitchen, etc. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
Perfect farm buildings, including modern cowshed for 18 
(T.T. standard). c 
COTTAGE. 
Further details from Sole Agerts, as above. 





hea 
FREEHOLD £10,000. 





FARM BARGAIN FOR CITY MAN. Close to Tun- 
bridge Wells. One hour London. Outstanding oppor- 
tunity for an immediate purchaser. TITHE FREE 
ULLY ATTESTED 70-ACRE FARM upon 
which a large sum has been expended; carefully modernised 
residence of character; 3 rec., 4 beds., bath., elec. light and 
power; abundance of water, splendid new cottage, very 
fine bldgs., immediate possn. as owner purchased larger 
farm and must sell at once. FREEHOLD ONLY £9,750. 
Personally inspected and strongly recommended. 


oT. 





farmhouse (3 rec., 4 bed., bath., main water and elec.); 
extensive bldgs., all substantially built and tying 53; 
milking machine installed; 5 cottages. POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £14,000. The chance of a lifetime. 





UCKS. 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE. 12 ACRES. 
In a picturesque village 2 miles Aylesbury. GENTLE- 
MAN’S SMALL COUNTRY HOME with profitable 
farmery offered at bargain price including equipment. Two 
rec., 3 beds., bath., h. and c. Usual domestic offices. Main 
services. Very excellent outbuildings. FREEHOLD 
ONLY £6,000. View at once. 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 177 
25, MOUNT ST. GROSVENOR SsQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Beigrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





WEST SUSSEX 


Facing south, overlooking Chanctonbury Down. 
West Sussex Golf Course. 


14 miles 





A STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE on outskirts of village, 
comprising: 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, oak-panelled 
lounge and dining room, 2 other spacious reception rooms. 
In very good decorative order. Central heating. Modern 
drainage. Range of outbuildings. Cottage. In grounds of 
ABOUT 50 ACRES. IDEAL FOR USE AS COUNTRY 
CLUB OR HOTEL. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Full details 
of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (D.2682). 





ESSEX 


Near coast, between Colchester and Clacton. On bus route. 
A SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


containing 6 bedrooms (4 fitted basins), 1-2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, kitchen with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker, cloakroom, 
etc. Main services. Double garage and other outbuildings. 
Secluded gardens with orchard and kitchen garden, in all 


ABOUT 1°, ACRES PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 
Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, as above. 


TATSFIELD 


Between Oxted and Westerham. Top of North Downs. Near 
several bus and Green Line routes. 


MODERN RESIDENCE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


5 bed., bath., 4 reception rooms, cloak room. Main water 
and electricity. Modern drainage. Garage. 
2 ACRES. £6,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (BX.536) 








COTTESMORE COUNTRY 


Between Melton Mowbray and Stamford. 450 ft. up on bus 
route 





A WELL-PLANNED STONE- BUILT HOUSE IN 
FIRST-CLASS ORDER. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 
attic rooms, 3 reception rooms. Main water and electricity, 
3 garages. Stabling for 5. Garden and paddock. 
» ACRES PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 
Hunting, shooting, golf are within easy reach. 
Inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE AND 
Sons, as above. (BX.6814) 








NORWICH 
STOWMARKET 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Within 9 miles of Gloucester. 


WELL-APPOINTED AND EXCEPTIONALLY 
COMFORTABLE MODERN RESIDENCE 


commanding beautiful views. 


8 bed and 
Main services and every 
Garage. Useful outbuildings. 
gardens, kitchen gardens, etc. 


3 reception rooms, compact domestic offices, 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


convenience. Terraced 


ABOUT 13, ACRES FREEHOLD 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: R. C 


. KNIGHT & SONS, as above. (1386) 





R. C. KNIGHT & SONS © 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


| SUSSEX—HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


Between Winchester and Petersfield with magnificent views. 





CONVENIENTLY PLANNED PERIOD RESIDENCE 

4 rec., 7 bed., 5 bath., 2 staff rooms. Electric light. 

Central heating. All conveniences. FARMERY with 

T.T. buildings. 3 cottages. ABOUT 53 ACRES, 

mostly pasture. 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT VERY REASONABLE 
FIGURE 

Inspected and recommended by R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 

as above. 


(MAYfair 0023/4) _ 





HOLT, HADLEIGH 
AND CAMBRIDGE 
SUS SEX 
Five miles south-west of Horsham. 
Exceptionally attractive Residential and Agricultural 


Property 
comprising 


17th-CENTURY PERIOD RESIDENCE 


4 reception, 7 principal and 4 staff bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Central heating and every modern convenience. 


SMALL FARMERY WITH GOOD BUILDINGS. 
2 COTTAGES AND BUNGALOW. 
ALSO SECONDARY RESIDENCE. 
98 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Or would be sold excluding secondary residence and about 
2 acres. 
Joint Sole Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, as above, and 


Messrs. KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 
London, W.1. 











ESTATE HOUSE 
KING STREET 
MAIDENHEAD 


Maidenhead 


CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, ea: seat 





ON A BERKSHIRE GOLF LINKS 





SUPERBLY APPOINTED HOUSE 
With gateway to links, near station. 


6 bedrooms (basins), bathroom (additional bathroom easily 


added), 3 reception, billiard room. Garage. Hard court. 
ONE ACRE delightful garden. All services and central 
heat. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT VERY ATTRACTIVE 
PRICE. Privately or by Auction shortly. 
Sele Agents: CyrIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I., a8 above. 





THE BELL ROADHOUSE, 
BEACONSFIELD 





Dining room, ballroom, lounges, 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Fine swimming pool. 24%, ACRES 


For Sale as going concern with furnishings and 
equipment, privately or by Auction shortly 
Joint Auctioneers: HAMNETT, RAFFERTY & Co., High 
Wycombe and Beaconsfield, and CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, 
F.A.1., aS above. 





SUMMIT OF WINTER HILL 





DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE 


(Part an old farmhouse). 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 recep- 
tion, oak panelled lounge hall. Garages and outbuildings. 
1% ACRES secluded garden. Strongly recommended. 


For Sale privately or by Auction shortly. 


CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I., a8 above. 

















ee MOORE & CO. 


CARSHALTON, SURREY 


Auctioneers and 
Surveyors 





WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 
VERY PRETTY LITTLE DETACHED COUN 
land garden over 1 ACRE. 
position. 3 bedrooms. Magnificent lounge, 18 ft. x 18 ft. 
Garage. 

8799/22.) 


Often sought but seldom found. 

TRY CO 
Perfectly secluded in a wonderful and much-sought-after 
Kitchen 
Inspected and recommended at £4,500 FREEHOLD. 


A UNIQUE AND 
TTAGE in wood- 


HY. DUKE & SON 


F.R.LC.S., F.A.I. 


Chartered Surveyors, Auctioneers and Valuers 
DORCHESTER. 


Tel. 426 (2 lines). Telegrams: “ Duke, Dorchester.’ 





, bathroom, etc. 
Sole Agents. (Folio 





SURBITON. SMALL MODERN LUXURY HOUSE. Erected 1934 in the original 
Beautifully fitted, pedestal basins, oak doors, 

Much oak panelling. 4 bedrooms. 2 large reception. 
3 greenhouses. ABOU 


matured grounds of an old mansion. 
parquet floors, etc. 
room. Sun loggia. Superb offices. 2 garages. 
Garden-lovers’ paradise. FREEHOLD £7,7 


Central heating. 


Hall, cloak- 
\% ACRES. 
(Folio 8780/13.) 





KENT (40 minutes London). 


and fine old oaks. 


ok 5 bedrooms on one floor, 3 reception. 
Maid’s sitting room, etc. 


VERY LOVELY GEORGIAN STYLE RESI- 
DENCE in delightful grounds ABOUT 3 ACRES with smooth sloping lawns 
Hall, cloakroom. 
OFFERS INVITED FOR EARLY SALE. FREEHOLD. 


A DORSET SPORTING ESTATE 


17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 
containing hall, lounge, 
nursery wing, 5 domestic bedrooms with bathroom, kitchen offices. 
Own reservoir. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
FARM OF 245 ACRES AND 35 ACRES OF WOODLAND, with excellent house, 


530 ACRES 


4 reception rooms, 11 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
Outbuildings. 
Septic tank drainage. FIVE 
Good hunting and shooting district. 


Mains electricity. 
12 loose boxes. 


2 cottages and buildings. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. REMAINDER LET AT £300 PER ANNUM 





Kitchen. 


(Folio 8778/54.) 





PSOM DOWNS. BRAND NEW DETACHED HOUSE, entirely rebuilt after 
3 bedrooms, 2 large reception (brick 
Tiled kitchen and bathroom. Garden NEARLY \, ACRE 


War damage. 
fireplaces), hall, cloakroom. 
Detached garage. 


Superb situation 600 ft. up. 
ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD 


(Folio 8772/9). 





SHTEAD, SURREY. 


1 ACRE. 3 large bedrooms, 2 reception. 


FASCINATING MODERN DETACHED RESI- 
DENCE, built in the style of an old Sussex cottage, secluded in garden ABOUT 
Tiled offices. Detached brick garage, green- 
house, etc. Inspected and recommended at £5,250 FREEHOLD. 


hunting stables. 


(Folio 8770/12.) 








BRAYFORD, NORTH DEVON 


10 miles from Barnstaple and 8 from South Molton. 
A SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, 176 ACRES 


known as 


‘“ LITTLE BRAY ’’ 


MODERNISED RESIDENCE with beautiful views to Exmoor, containing 3 reception 
rooms, kitchen, etc., ample domestic quarters, 4 principal bedrooms, dressing room, 3 
bathrooms, nursery wing. Own electricity and water. 


Ample outbuildings. Modern 


Pair cottages. Garages. 63 acres of healthy agricultural land. 113 
acres sporting woodland. 


2 miles trout fishing in River Bray. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


VERY REASONABLE RESERVE TO WIND-UP ESTATE 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





ON THE SURREY—KENT BORDERS 


In the favourite Crockham Hill district, on the southern slopes of the North Downs. 


UNIQUE 15th-CENTURY FARM- 
HOUSE, PERFECTLY RESTORED 


THE DELIGHTFUL PERIOD HOUSE 


is exquisitely appointed and combines the 
charm of antiquity with modern amenities and 
conveniences. 


Contains central hall, 3 other reception rooms, 

up-to-date offices, 8 principal bed and dressing- 

rooms, all with basins or opening to one of the 
3 bathrooms. 


4-5 staff rooms and bathroom. Butler’s flat. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





LOVELY OLD GARDENS, partly walled, 
intersected by a small rivulet and having 
SWIMMING POOL AND HARD COURT. 


Flagged terrace, walled in gardens. wide- 
spreading lawns and long herbaceous borders. 


Excellent kitchen garden and orcharding. 
USEFUL PADDOCKS. 
ABOUT 15 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH 
CURTAINS AND CARPETS IF 
REQUIRED 














HALL, 


PAIN & FOSTER 





OMSEY 4 MILES. XVIIth-CENTURY HOUSE AND FARMERY. THE 
RESIDENCE, which contains 3 reception, 7 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms, has been 
carefully modernised and is in excellent order. Central heating. Electricity and water. 
Gardener’s cottage, farmery and 20 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION, £12,500. 





ETWEEN WINCHESTER AND PETERSFIELD. With glorious views over 

timbered downland. SUPERB CREEPER-CLAD PERIOD RESIDENCE 
with T.T. farm carrying a pedigree Jersey herd. 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms. Electricity and water; central heating. 3 cottages, 8 loose boxes. 
Attested cow house with tyings for 16, together with 50 ACRES of rich pasture. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE. £11,750 FREEHOLD. 





ABOVE THE TEST VALLEY (Romsey 3 miles) DELIGHTFUL OLD 

COUNTRY RESIDENCE of character and old-world charm situated in unspoilt 
rural surroundings. Gentlemen’s cloakroom, 3 reception, 4 bedrooms and bathroom, 
kitchen with “‘Aga’’ cooker. Central heating, main electricity, own water. Garage for 
2 cars. Useful outbuildings and about 2 ACRES. £7,750 FREEHOLD.— Particulars 
of the above properties from: HALL, PAIN & FOSTER, 48, West Street, Fareham (Tel. 
2214 and 3012); and at Portsmouth, Southsea and Petersfield, Hants. 





THE MEON VALLEY 
In the old-world picturesque village of East Meon, 44 miles from Petersfield; within easy 
reach of Winchester. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE HALF-TIMBERED AND THATCHED COUNTRY 
COTTAGE, ABOUT 300 YEARS OLD 


Recently modernised and ! 


in excellent repair and 
decoration. 


Panelled hall, 3 bedrooms, 
dressing room, modern 
bathroom, 2 ~=reception 
rooms with panelled walls 
and beamed ceilings. Excel- 
lent domestic offices. 


LARGE GARAGE. 
WALLED GARDEN. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY and 
modern conveniences. 





FREEHOLD. PRICE £3,500 


Particulars from HALL, PAIN & FOSTER, 57, Commercial Road, Portsmouth (Tel. 
74441-2-3) and at Southsea, Fareham and Petersfield, Hants. 











ina ; FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 
29, FLEET STREET, 


9344/5/6/7/8 


Telegrams: 


“Farebrother, London 
LAND AGENTS 
LONDON, E.C.4 





NEAR ESHER 


adjoining Arbrook Common. 


MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 3 STAFF 
ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


MAIN SERVICES. 


Particulars from: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. CENtral 9344/5/6/7/8 





CENTRAL HEATING 


GARAGE 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN AND GROUNDS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 1) ACRES 


FREEHOLD £11,500 
(Subject to Contract.) 











279, High Street, 
DORKING. 


PEARSON, COLE & SHORLAND = 





REGISTERED PEDIGREE PIG FARM 
On Surrey/ Sussex borders, 22 miles London. 


BLACK AND WHITE 
TUDOR COTTAGE 
beautifully modernised and 
the subject of considerable 
expense. 

3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
2 reception rooms, cloaks, 
kitchen. Central heating. 
Main services. Large old 
barn. Modern farm build- 
ings. Old-world garden. 
orchards, paddocks and 
fields. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES 
£8,900 FREEHOLD 








DORKING (Near) 
A MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE PROPERTY 
With main rooms facing south. Views to Porhill. 
3 good bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloaks, kitchen. Centra! heating, 
pine floors. Pretty, well-kept garden. Mair ‘*rvices. 
£5,500 EARLY POSSESSION 





COUNTRY COTTAGE, DORKING —HORSHAM 
Near bus route and about 1 mile Holmwood Station 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 fine reception rooms, kitchen, cellar, large garage, greenhouse 
and 24, ACRES. Main water and electricity. 
£4,350 FREEHOLD 
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23, MOUNT ST. 
@ROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


QROsvenor 
1441 





HAMPSHIRE—SURREY BORDER 
Easy reach Haslemere. London 1 hour. 


PERFECT MODERN HOUSE 
In rural setting with every labour saving device. 


6 BEDROOMS (4 BASINS), 2 BATHROOMS, 
3 RECEPTION. 


MAINS AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
caaekinn DOUBLE GARAGE 
FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES 
WILSON & Co., 23 Mount Street, W.1. 


SUSSEX 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
With fine views to the South Downs. 
9 BEDS., 2 BATHS., 
3 RECEPTION. 

MAIN SERVICES. ‘“AGA.’’ 
Beautifully timbered gardens with hard court. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 5 ACRES 

Sole Agents: WILSON & CO., as above. 


Easy reach of Haywards Heath. London 45 minutes. 


FAVOURITE PART OF WEST SUSSEX 


PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD HOUSE IN THE 
TUDOR STYLE 
Victoria Station 1 hour. 


4 bedrooms, 2 baths., 3 reception. 
Staff cottage. 
Main services. Delightful garden. 


£8,000 WITH 3 ACRES 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY 
*"OVELY RED BRICK GEORGIAN HOUSE 
10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception. 
Period features, panelled walls. 

Cottage and garages. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. 

Lovely old-world gardens. 

FOR SALE WITH 50 ACRES 


Inspected and recommended. Wiison & Co., as above. 


LOVELY WEST SURREY 
Easy reach Godalming and London. 
FINE MODERN HOUSE 
300 ft. up with magnificent views. 
7 beds., 2 baths., 3 reception. 
Staff flat. Cottage. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
£12,750 WITH 5 ACRES 
Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





RURAL HAMPSHIRE 
CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 
in excellent order throughout. 
7 beds., 3 baths., 3 reception. 
Cottage. Excellent playrooms. 
Small farmery with allocation of feeding stuffs. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 20 ACRES 





Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 








16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 4334 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
MAYfair 5411 





NO DEATH DUTIES. 


ISLE OF MAN 


London 90 minutes, Liverpool 30 minutes, by air. 
Near the Island’s finest bathing beach. 


BALLAMOAR CASTLE, JURBY 


With long winding drives, having impressive 
outer and inner gate entrances. Accommoda- 
tion all on two floors: 3 magnificent reception 
rooms with superb hand-carved woodwork 
and palatial fireplaces (economical and warm), 
16 bedrooms each with basin, 4 bathrooms, 
excellent offices with Aga. Mains and house 


electricity. Singularly massive construction. 


This singularly attractive property was the residence of the old Rulers of Mann and looks as if built yeste ee —in pe structural condition. 


NOMINAL INCOME 








recommended by WooDCOCKS, as above. 


TAX. VERY LOW RATES. 


Two entrance lodges (one furnished), chalet 
(furnished), villa (well furnished). Excellent 
garages and stabling. 

LOVELY GROUNDS walled fruit 


ONE ACRE, 


with 


garden woodlands, pasture, 


IN ALL 55 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £30,000: 


Two-thirds could remain at 4 per cent. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON 
COMPLETION 


Just inspected and strongly 








SEVENOAKS 2247-8-9 
Tels TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 
")OXTED 2 


REIGATE 2938 & 3793 


IBBET'T, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 

REIGATE, SURREY 





REIGATE (SOUTH OF) 


24 miles London. 





GENUINE BLACK AND WHITE COTTAGE 
This fine old Property in a delightful situation. 
week-ends. 


A perfect example of the Tudor period embodying many 
Carefully and sympathetically restored. 
Garage. 


quaint features. 
ooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. 
Outbuildings. 6% ACRES. Main services. 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended: IBBETT, MOSELY, 


High Street, Reigate. Tel. Reigate 2938/3793. 


Ideal for 


CARD & CO., 47, 


SURREY 


A CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


amidst beautiful country. 
3 reception rooms. 
electricity. 


4 bedrooms, 
Central heating. 
Garage. Attractive gardens. 
ABOUT *, ACRE 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £6,500 





CARD & CO., 


In the triangle formed by Oxted, Godstone and Lingfield. 





2 bathrooms, 
Main water and 


Inspected and recommended by IBBETT, MOSELY, 
Station Road East, Oxted (240), Surrey. 





HENLEY FARM, FRANT 


High up, enjoying glorious views: 34 miles Tunbridge Wells. 





PICTURESQUE LITTLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
originally an oast house. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 recep- 
Garage and useful outbuildings. ABOUT 
- Main water and electricity. Also THE 
BUNGALOW, HENLEY FARM, brick and tiled, 2 bed- 
rooms, bath., sitting pores kitchenette, etc. Pleasant 
small garden. VACANT POSSESSION For Sale pri- 
vately or by inate 4 January 20, as a whole or in 
Two Lots. Highly recommended by IBBETT, MOSELY, 
CARD & CO., 7, London Road, Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 46. 














WELLESLEY SMITH & CO. 


Reading 2920 & 4112. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. 





SOUTHERN CHILTERNS, 30 MILES WEST OF LONDON 
Siz miles from High Wycombe, 64 miles from Maidenhead and 8 miles from Henley, 
4+ miles from railway station. 


THIS WELL-FITTED HOUSE 
beautifully situate over 300 ft. above sea level in an unspoilt situation, affords few 


but choice apartments. 


dias «th i a 





IN ALL ABOUT 30 ACRES FREEHOLD 


A most moderate price will be accepted before the Auction in March next. 


CHAS. J. PARRIS #mlgimated ST, JOHN SMITH & SON 


CROWBOROUGH (Tel. 7) and at TUNBRIDGE WELLS and UCKFIELD. 





Vestibule, cloakrooms. 


Fine lounge (30 ft. long), 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 


2 other reception. Sun 
loggia, excellent offices, 6-7 


bedrooms (some with offices. Central 
ee 2 bathrooms, oak 

panelling. Choice fireplaces ae om 
and other features. Co’s Garage. Main 
electricity, water, partial 

central heating. Heated 


arage for 2 ars. i 
garag r or 3 car den, magnificent 


Delightful garden set in a 
beech and oak woodland. 








incorporating many attrac- 
tive features. 


bathroom, modern domestic 
heating. 


services. 


Very attractive small gar- 
views. 


Full particulars from Sole Agents, as above. 


SUSSEX HIGHLANDS, CROWBOROUGH 


RECONSTRUCTED POST-WAR RESIDENCE 





PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Fo. 4929. 
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~<z=—« JOHN D. WOOD & CO. == 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 


W.1 





TO BE LET ON LEASE 


Unfurnished or partly furnished. 
THIS NOTED COUNTRY HOUSE 


built in 1757 and considered to be an out- 
standing example of the domestic architecture 


of the middle 18th century. 


Beautifully sited in a park but close to village 
and bus route. 7) 


For further particulars apply to the Owner’s Agents, JOHN D. Woop & Co., 






14 MILES WEST OF OXFORD 


BUCKLAND HOUSE, NEAR FARINGDON 


* 


23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


In first-class repair and equipped with MAIN 
ELECTRICITY, OIL-BURNING BOILERS 
for central heating and bath water, modern 
bathrooms, electric passenger lift, etc. 
Hall, 7 reception rooms, ballroom, 28 bedrooms 


(all told), 12 bathrooms. 
EXTENSIVE LEVEL LAWNS AND SUR- 
ROUNDING GROUNDS OF 21 ACRES, 


particularly suitable for a religious Institution, 
ete. 


(1,544) 





HIGH BERKSHIRE 


London 40 miles. 


A QUITE EXCEPTIONAL EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE 


of mellowed red brick, beautifully sited on high ground in a timbered park with a small lake. 





Original panelling. Painted ceilings. Exquisite chimney- 
pieces. Mahogany staircase. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
OIL-BURNING CENTRAL HEATING. 


Galleried hall, 3 large and 2 smaller reception rooms, 10 
bedrooms (all told), 4 bathrooms, modernised ground-floor 
kitchen, ete. 


18th-CENTURY STABLE BUILDING WITH CLOCK 
TOWER AND GOOD FLAT OVER. 
NINE COTTAGES, 
3-ACRE WALLED GARDEN. 





FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 80 ACRES FREEHOLD 


Particulars from the Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


(10,554) 





JUST IN THE MAREET, 


ST. LEONARDS FOREST, NEAR HORSHAM 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING ESTATE, GREENSAND SOIL 


Comprising charming medium-sized modern house with home farm and sporting woodland. 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Joint Sole Agents: WM. Woop, Son & GARDNER, Estate Offices, Crawley, and JoHn D. Woop & Co., as above. 


w 
; « 


Spacious hall, 3 reception rooms, study, 6 principal bed 
and dressing rooms arranged in suites including 4 with 
basins. 

3 staff bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 

CENTRAL HEATING. 

MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
AMPLE WATER SUPPLY. 

Garages. Stabling. Attractive gardens and kitchen garden 
with tennis court. 

3 SERVICE COTTAGES. FARM BUILDINGS. 
ABOUT 165 ACRES 





(33,238) 





KENT—BEARSTED 


Maidstone 4 miles. 


FORMER VICARAGE 


Newly decorated. 


WITH COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING AND ALL 


MAINS. 


SOUTH ASPECT. GOOD-SIZED ROOMS. 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, outbuildings. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
£6,500 FREEHOLD 


Particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 


Square, London, W.1. (32,906) 





For Sale with Vacant Possession of Residence, 
Stabling, Outbuildings, 2 cottages and fully stocked 
kitchen garden. 


OUTSKIRTS OF VILLAGE 

6 MILES FROM BANBURY 
BEAUTIFUL OLD STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Modernised and ames every labour-saving 


500 ft. up on sandy loam soil and approached by 200-yard 
drive. 


we 
\ 


AT RARE 





Square hall, 4 reception rooms facing south, good domestic 

offices, 8 principal bedrooms with basins, 2 bathrooms, 

and 3 staff bedrooms, bathroom, W.C. and sitting room 
which could form a self-contained flat. 

Stabling, garage, numerous outbuildings, 2 cottages. 
COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
AMPLE WATER RADIATORS THROUGHOUT. 
Delightful inexpensive garden with hard and grass tennis 
courts, 2 ACRES of kitchen garden with additional ground. 

FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 5 ACRES 
Or, an additional 98 acres of agricultural 
adjoining and at present let, would be sold. 
Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (50,183) 


land 





FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET. 


WEST SUSSEX 


Near Chanctonbury Ring. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN GEORGIAN STYLE 


beautifully appointed and exceptionally well planned. 


7/8 bedrooms, dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception 


rooms, domestic offices with very good staff quarters. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER AND DRAINAGE. 
Superior modern lodge. Garage for 3 cars. 
Park-like gardens and grounds. 
6 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 


Square, London, W.1. (33,272) 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.8. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.8., F.A.I. 








E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. LAND AGENTS 
R.1.C . 5 BRIGHTON 
a BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 2. 8. otk, 4b, 
BOURNEMOUTH WEST SUSSEX COAST near WORTHING 
1$ miles from all amenities and the town centre. Having delightful uninterrupted marine Magnificent position on the sea front overlooking proposed Marine Gardens. Convenient 
and coastal views, and direct access to a beautiful chine and sandy bathing beach. for excellent omnibus and train services to Worthing and Brighton, which are 3 and 7 miles 
distant respectively. 
A WELL-KNOWN MANSION NOW FORMING A DISTINCTIVE BLOCK CHARMING MODERN DETACHED LABOUR-SAVING SEASIDE 
OF 16 SELF-CONTAINED LUXURY FLATS EQUIPPED ALMOST RESIDENCE 
REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE with all principal rooms enjoying views of the sea. 
And with accommodation 4 good bedrooms (2 h. and : 
ranging from 2-5 well- c.),sun balcony, luxuriously 
appointed rooms “exclusive appointed bathroom, fine 
of kitchen and bathroom. lounge leading to loggia, 
CENTRAL HEATING. dining room, easily run 
LIFT. kitchen, cloakroom. 
ee Sp qntnens. INTEGRAL GARAGE. 
Hard tennis court. a : 
ABOUT 4 ACRES Good decorative order. 
CHARMING GROUNDS. ALL, MAIN SERVICES. 
PRICE £60,000 THE GARDEN, — ~ 
not large, is well main- 
FREEHOLD tained and has a delightful 
Or complete with all rockery, small lawn and 
magnificent new furn- flower beds in the front; 
ishings and equipment, at the rear are a few fruit ’ 
£80,000 trees. on : : 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE ~ ane! FREEHOLD | ul 
” a]: 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 44/52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 6300 (6 lines). a ee en Worthing 6120 { 3 line = a tie ia 








By Order of the Executors of Mrs. E. H. France-Hayhurst, deceased. 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Occupying delightful positions on a well-planned private estate which abuts on to the sea shore. Close to local shops and bus route, 3 miles Bognor. 
DORMANSCOTE AND SILVERHURST, SEA WAY, MIDDLETON-ON-SEA, NEAR BOGNOR REGIS 
TWO mig? they MODERN DETACHED 
EEHOLD RESIDENCES 
To be Sold a Auction in 2 Lots (unless ap ena 
sold), Warnes Hotel, Worthing, Wed y 
25, a 
“DORMANSCOTE’’ 
WITH FRONTAGE TO SEA SHORE 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, scullery. 
Garage. 
Well-established garden. 
MAGNIFICENT SEA VIEWS 
VACANT POSSESSION 








“SILVERHURST’’ 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, 
kitchen. 
GARAGE. 
Easily maintained garden of about 4, OF AN ACRE 
“DORMANSCOTE” VACANT POSSESSION “SILVERHURST’’ 
Solicitors: Messrs. CHAMBERS & Co., High Street, Tarporley, Cheshire. Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel. 6120 (3 lines). 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE IN A 
Occupying a choice position within 2 minutes’ walk of the coast and only a very short MUCH FAVOURED NEW FOREST VILLAGE 


distance from a good golf course. il 
fi good golf coures. 14 miles from a main line station. THE ATTRACTIVE AND SUBSTANTIALLY CONSTRUCTED FREEHOLD 
Commanding excellent sea views from principal bedrooms. COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION Occupying a sheltered position accessible to all parts of the Forest. Well fitted with modern 


AN ATTRACTIVE AND BEAUTIFULLY-CONSTRUCTED RESIDENCE conveniences and in first-class decorative condition. 
, 4 ia 5 principal and 2 secondary 


bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
lounge-hall, cloakroom, 3 
reception rooms, well- 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, kitchen 
and good domestic offices. 


Garage for 2 cars. Timber equipped domestic offices. 
and tiled stable and coach Main electricity, gas and 
house. water. Septic tank drain- 

All main services. age. 


Particularly attractive 
garden and grounds taste- 
fully laid out with lawns, 


Double garage and out- 
buildings with electric light 








flower beds, rose pergolas, installed. 
lily pond, flowering trees, Sheltered garden with hard 
shrubs, tennis lawn, tennis court extending to 
numerous young fruit trees, 
vegetable garden. The whole 
extending to an area of ABOUT 2 ACRES 
ABOUT 1% ACRES PRICE £7,7 LD 
PRICE £7,000 /FREEHOLD sisstasitasaustids 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christe hurch Road, Bournemouth. Apply: Fox & Sons, 2-3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton. Tel. 3941/2. 





BOLDRE—NEAR LYMINGTON 


Delightfully situated in a beautiful part of the New Forest. 8% miles from Lymington. 3 miles from Brockenhurst Station on the main Waterloo line. About 18 miles from 
Southampton and Bournemouth. 


COMPACT AND ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD PROPERTY “LITTLE SETLEY” 
Including the comfortable house containing 6 bedrooms, 


dressing room, bathroom, entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 
reception rooms, good domestic offices. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. STABLING. FINE RANGE OF 
BUILDINGS. BUNGALOW COTTAGE. 
Beautifully timbered and fully matured grounds with 
pleasure and tennis lawns, flower gardens, picturesque lake, 
productive kitchen gardens, orchards, valuable pasture 
lands, etc., the whole extending to an area of about 
23 ACRES 


Main electricity and water. 





Vacant Possession of the Residence, outbuildings, gardens and grounds of about 4 acres on caine of the ap rng 
The remainder is let and is sold subject to the existing tenancies and occupations. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT THE MORANT HALL, BROCKENHURST, ON MONDAY, JANUARY 9, 1950, AT 3 P.M. (unless previously sold privately) 


Solicitors: Messrs. BOXALL & BOXALL, 22, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





Bournemouth 6300 44-52 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams : 
(6 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) “‘Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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HARRODS 


34-36 HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


1949 1929 


OFFICES 


Southampton 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 


ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
‘ Estate, Harrods, London” 





BUCKS AND HERTS BORDERS 


Handy for Berkhamsted, Tring and Wendover. 800 ft. up with panoramic views over miles of Forestry Commission ands. 


EXCELLENT REPLICA OF AN OLD FARMHOUSE 


WITH LOUNGE AND SUN LOUNGE, 2 OTHER ALL COMPANIES’ MAINS. PARTIAL CENTRAL 


HEATING, 
RECEPTION ROOMS. 
BEAUTIFUL TERRACED GROUNDS, LAWNS, 
6 BED. AND DRESSING ROOMS (H. AND C.). 
KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCK. 
2 BATHROOMS, COMPLETE OFFICES. 
IN ALL 7 ACRES 


DOUBLE GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
£9,785 FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION 





Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 806). ¢.4 





BEAUTIFUL EAST DEVON 


A fine open position with unrivalled views. About 6 miles from Honiton or Sidmouth. 
Attractive modern residence, approached by a long drive. 
3 reception rooms, 4 bed. and dressing rooms. 
Bathroom. Modern drainage. 
CO’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage. Useful outbuildings. 


Large and productive orchard of about 1,000 trees. 





Also lawns, flower beds ete. 
IN ALL ABOUT 7'., ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). ¢.3 





UNDULATING HILL COUNTRY BETWEEN CANTERBURY AND FOLKESTONE 
DORKING AND HORSHAM With undulating countryside with a bus service within easy 


In real country yet comfortable daily reach of Town. reach. 


KESTON PARK ESTATE 


Close Hayes and Keston Commons. 3 miles south of Bromley. 
1 min. walk of coach and bus services. 








THIS EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE DETACHED 
RESIDENCE 

designed by an architect, and replete with every modern 
convenience. 


ite " THIS ATTRACTIVE 17th-CENTURY COUNTRY 
COMFORTABLE WELL-BUILT HOUSE RESIDENCE 


ora 3 : 5 ‘ : in an excellent state of preservation, modernised, yet 
Facing South with views extending to the South Downs. retaining all the original oak panelied walls, heavily 
beamed ceilings, ingle nooks etc. lounge hall, 3 finely 
proportioned reception rooms, downstair cloakroom, 10 
bed. and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, complete offices. 
Central heating, Co’s electric light, excellent water. 
GARAGE, STABLING. 
2 COTTAGES. 


Hall with cloakroom, lounge 24 ft. x 14 ft. 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bathroom (2 others ready). 


Dining room, kitchen and usual offices Married couple’s quarters. 3 bedrooms and sitting room. 
3 bedrooms, luxury bathroom. 


LARGE GARAGE. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
GARAGE 2. 





WELL LAID-OUT GARDEN 
with lawns, flower beds, many trees and shrubs, ete. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 


34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (el: 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 828). c.5 





Matured gardens (easy of upkeep), orchard and paddock. 
FREEHOLD £7,250 WITH ABOUT 5 ACRES 


HARRODS LTD., 
S.W.1 (Tel: 


34-36, Hans Crescent, 
KENsington 1490. 


Knightsbridge 
Extn. 809). o.2 





DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. Partly bounded by a brick 
wall, tennis and other lawns, rose garden, terraces yew 
hedges, walled kitchen garden, farmland, ete. : 
IN ALL ABOUT 15 ACRES. ONLY £10,000 FREE- 
HOLD 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 
806). c.4 





PERHAPS THE LOVELIEST PROPERTY 40 MINUTES WEST OF LONDON 





Inspected and strongly recommended by HaRRopDs LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. 


Everything about it is of superlative quality and singular charm. 


RESIDENCE OF TUDOR CHARACTER 


4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main 
water and electricity. Aga cooker. Central heating 
throughout. Wash basins in all bedrooms. Garage 4. 


Cottage with bathroom. 


Hard 
tennis court. Fine swimming pool, paddock and woodlands. 


Gardens that reflect the landscape gardener’s art. 


IN ALL ABOUT 15 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION 





Extn. 809). c.2 
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OXFORD 


ptr JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


CHIPPING 
NORTON 
39 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 





By order of Executors: early sale required. 


NORTH OXFORDSHIRE 
Banbury 4 miles. 
A VERY CHARMING OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


(part 14th century and containing many original features), modernised and in good 
order throughout. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 7 bed. and dressing 


rooms, bathroom, good 
attic bedrooms or stores. 
Main electric light, ample 


water supply (main avail- 
able), main drainage, cen- 
tral heating throughout. 
Excellent garaging and 
stabling, together with very 
fine tithe barn. Garden and 
paddock, in all about 2% 
ACRES. Two cottages 
available, if desired. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE. 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents (Oxford and Chipping Norton offices). 





NORTHANTS-OXON BORDERS 


Banbury 4 miles. Brackley 6 miles. 
TO BE SOLD AS TWO SEPARATE LOTS. 


A PAIR OF SMALL STONE-BUILT HOUSES OF CHARACTER 


Recently skilfully converted from an old Cotswold barn and now forming very comfort- 
able homes, in first-class order, situated and known as 


STONECROFT AND STONELEA, KING’S SUTTON, NEAR BANBURY 


Each contains 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, etc., 3 bedrooms and a bathroom. Main electric 
light and power, good water supply by electric pump, main drainage. Garage. 
Small gardens. 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


To be Sold by Public Auction (unless sold privately meanwhile) at The White 
Lion Hotel, Banbury, on Thursday, January 26, 1950, at 3 p.m. 


Auctioneers’ offices: No. 9, Market Place, Chipping Norton, Oxon. Tel. No. 39. 





BERKSHIRE 


Within easy access of the Downs and of the river and daily rail service of London. 
A DELIGHTFUL LITTLE wer TUDOR HOUSE IN PERFECT 
RD 


Constructed of brick, colour-washed pink, with tiled roof, and containing briefly: 
2 attractive sitting rooms, small study, 3 bedrooms, good attic bedroom and bathroom. 
Main electric light and water supply. 
Telephone. Good garage. Very pretty garden, orchard and paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by the Sole Agents (Oxford office). 





BUCKS-BEDS BORDER 
London 55 miles. 
A FINE T.T. ATTESTED RESIDENTIAL DAIRY FARM 
Stone-built and slated 17th-Century House 


Containing 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms and bathroom. Electric light. Main water 
supply. Aga cooker. Good buildings, including milking parlour for six. 3 cottages. 
Well watered land, in a ring fence, in all about 137 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Recommended by Oxford office. 





An attractive Private House, or would be suitable for use as a small School, 
Convalescent Home, etc. 


OXON-BUCKS BORDERS 
London 55 miles. 
A LOVELY OLD STONE-BUILT QUEEN ANNE AND GEORGIAN HOUSE 


with beautifully proportioned rooms, enjoying delightful views across timbered park- 
like land to the distant Chiltern Hills. Briefly, the accommodation comprises: 


Entrance and dining halls, 3 reception rooms, modern domestic offices, 10 or 11 bed and 

dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, good attic bedrooms or stores. Main electric light and 

power. Excellent water supply. Central heating throughout. Garaging and first-class 

stabling. 2 modern cottages. Lovely gardens, walled kitchen garden, arable and 
pastureland, in all about 


32 ACRES 
(or would be sold excluding cottages and with a few acres only). 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended by Oxford office. 








msamore ALFRED PEARSON & SON rannesonouan 


WALCOTE CHAMBERS, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel. 3388); FLEET ROAD, FLEET, HANTS (Tel. 1066) 





HAMPSHIRE 
EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR USE AS A SCHOOL, HOME OR PRIVATE NURSING HOME 


In beautiful country surroundings between Winchester and Southampton. 





Halls, 5 reception rooms, conservatory, 21 bed. and dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Squash court. 
Garages with cottage. 
Attractive ornamental gardens of 
12 ACRES 


Intersected by the River Itchen with excellent trout fishing. 


PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD, OR £9,000 


with only 4 Acres and excluding the garages, cottage 
and squash court. 





Sole Agents: Winchester Office. 











RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St.W.1 


GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘“‘Cornishmen, London.”’ 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Estate of C. H. Harrison deceased. 
ALGARS MANOR. IRON ACTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
THIS ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD ESTATE 
Comprising interesting old Manor House mentioned in Domesday Book. 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, hall, usual domestic offices. Main electric 
light, good water supply, central heating. Fitted basins in several bedrooms. Useful 
outbuildings, cottages and valuable agricultural land. 


The whole extending to ABOUT 65 ACRES. 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION (UNLESS Belg ge aid SOLD) 
AT THE GRAND HOTEL, BRISTOL, ON FEBRUARY 23, 1950. 


Further particulars from the Joint Auctioneers: HowEs, LUCE, WILLIAMS . Co., 
Chipping Sodbury, and TRESIDDER & Co., 77, Seuth "Audley Street. W.1 








WEST BYFLEET. Open position away from traffic. Station 5 minutes (Waterloo 
35 minutes). DISTINCTIVE MODERN HOUSE, IN THE FARMHOUSE 
STYLE, designed by architect for his own occupation. 5 bed., 2 bath., 3 rec. rooms, 
ene. Central heating. All main services. Delightful, secluded garden with tennis 
lawn, IN ALL NEARLY 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD.—Agents: TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24898.) 


USSEX. 24%, UP TO 35 ACRES. 6 miles Horsham. COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
Hall, 4 reception, bathroom, 6 principal bedrooms, staff quarters, 3 rooms, electric 

- ht, main water. Phone, double garage, outbuildings, grounds, orchards and pasture. 
5750 FREEHOLD 14 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & Co. ., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
6823.) 











Sa 
WEALD OF KENT 

A CAPITAL HOP, FRUIT AND ARABLE FARM, 195 ACRES 

of level and fertile land in good heart. 
ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE 
Good buildings including 5 kiln oast. 
21 ACRES Hops. 6 ACRES Orchard. 2% ACRES Soft Fruit. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 





Further particulars from the Sole Agents. 





WANTED 
SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 
A PERIOD RESIDENCE 


with 4-6 bedrooms, 2-3 reception rooms. Main services and garden, within 15 miles of 
Guildford (S. or S.W.), is required with Possession in the Spring, by a special Applicant. 


PRICE ABOUT £6,000-£8,000 
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41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


also at OXFORD, 
and ANDOVER 





IN THE BEAUTIFUL THAMES VALLEY 


In a secluded position but within a few minutes’ walk of main line station. London 
80 minutes, 
THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, WODEN HOUSE, 
GORING, OXON 


Built of brick with tiled 
roof and comprising 11 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, good offices 
with maid’s sitting room. 
Main electricity, gas and 
water. 
GARAGE. STABLING. 
COTTAGE. 
Very delightful gardens, 
tastefully laid out with 
lawns, lily ponds, rock 
garden; prolific vegetable 
garden with soft fruit cage 
and other fruit trees. 





ABOUT 4', ACRE 


¥ Ss 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION EARLY IN 1950 
Auctioneers: LoFts & WARNER, 14, St. Giles’, Oxford (Tel. 2725), and as above. 





BERKSHIRE—O XFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


In a lovely unspoilt village with frontage to a quiet reach of the Upper Thames. 


EASILY RUN HOUSE WITH HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Lounge, dining room, 

2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 

bathrooms (3 other rooms 
let as separate flat). 


Main water, electricity and 
gas. 


Charming small garden 
sloping to the river bank. 


16th-CENTURY BARN 
converted into COTTAGE 
with large sitting room, 
2 bedrooms and bathroom. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Sole Joint Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, 14, St. Giles’, Oxford (Tel. 2725), and as above 


and KNIGHT, FRANK 


& RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (MAY. 3771) 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE—WILTSHIRE 
BORDERS 
Bampton 4 miles. Oxford 17 miles. 


i 






AN ATTESTED FARM WITH POSSESSION 
including 
CHARMING OLD COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE 
having 4 reception, 6-7 bedrooms, large attic, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electric light. Own water supply. Main water avail- 
able. Stabling and garages. Excellent farm buildings 
including cowshed for 40. 4 cottages. 
AREA ABOUT 528 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Lorts & WARNER, 14, St. Giles’, Oxford (Tel. 2725), and 
as above, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1 (MAY. 3771). 


drainage. Garage. 





SUSSEX 


On outskirts of unspoiled village. 
sheltered position, yet with fine views to the south. 





MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 


In excellent order with 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main water and electricity and 
Beautiful gardens very 
attractively laid out and containing some fine shrubs, 
specimen and timber trees, IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Cottage. 


On a bus route. Ina 





Lorts & WARNER, as above. 


SURREY 


On high ground and enjoying quiet seclusion. 
City and West End in 25 minutes by train. Close to bus 
service for Croydon and Purley. 
4 





RED BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Comprising entrance hall, 3-4 reception rooms, billiards 

room, 6 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 secondary 

drooms, 2 bathrooms, good offices. Central heating. 

Constant hot water. All main services. Large garage and 

workshop with flat over. Vinery, orchard and woodland. 

Gardens IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES. The house has 
been completely redecorated throughout. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRICE £7,500 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Lorrs & WARNER, a8 above. 








6, ASHLEY PLACE, : 
LONDON, S.W.1. (VIC 2981, 8004) 
SALISBURY (2467-2468) 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 2:05. 


SHERBORNE, DORSET (597-598) 
ROWNHAMS MOUNT Nurslin 
SOUTHAMPTON (Rownhams 236 





SOUTH HANTS 
About 3 miles from Christchurch and 6 from Bournemouth and Ringwood. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
WITH SALMON FISHING IN RIVER AVON 
(if required). 
5 principal bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 4 staff bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, gun room, and usual domestic offices. 
WALLED GARDEN AND GROUNDS. 
Tennis court and paddock, in all 
ABOUT 3'. ACRES 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE 


Apply: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 





WILTS-DORSET BORDERS 
Shaftesbury 8 miles, Warminster 9 and Salisbury 19 miles. 


AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Situated amid beautiful downland country and approached by a drive. 
4 principal, 3 secondary bedrooms (all fitted basins h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, compact offices, garage and stabling, etc. 


SECLU 


DED GARDEN AND GROUNDS OF 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 


An additional 241, acres pastureland available. 


MAIN WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. 


ELECTRICITY BY O WN PLANT. 


TO BE SOLD PRIVATELY OR AUCTION LATER 


AMPTON & SONS, 


Apply Sole Joint Agents: Messrs. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury, or Messrs 
H 


6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.1. 











BOURNEMOUTH ADAMS, SOUTHBOURNE 
POOLE PARKSTONE 
SWANAGE RENCH & WRIGHT _ sroapstonu 





ENVIABLE POSITION COMMANDING THE PURBECKS 


Architecturally ideal. Spacious rooms. Perfect views. 


4 








REAR ELEVATION FRONT ELEVATION 
Designed and erected in 1938 by well-known local architect for own occupation. 
COMPACT EASILY RUN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
Affording 4 bed., 3 rec. (lounge 20 ft. x 13 ft.), ideal kitchen, luxury bathroom, cloaks, 
2 w.c.s, loggia. Central heating. Wealth oak. Stone-tiled eaves, ample roof space. 
2 garages. Terraced lawns, rockery, orchard, totalling 144 ACRES 
OFFERS OF £6,500 CONSIDERED 
Particulars and interior photographs from ADAMS, RENCH & WRIGHT. Broadstone 
(Tel. 666), Dorset. 








POWELL & PARTNER, LTD. 


FOREST ROW, SUSSEX. Tel: 363/4. 





A VERY BEAUTIFUL HOME 


FOREST ROW AND 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


BETWEEN 


Gentieman’s Perfect Small 
Farm with superb character 


residence. 


5 bed., 2 bath., 2 rec. 
Very modern kitchen. 


Staff room. 
Fine Garage. 
And outbuildings and 


accommodation of 3 rooms. 


34 ACRES 


£10,500. 
SEEING 


ONLY WANTS 


staff 
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MAIDENHEAD (Te. 68 two tne) GIDDY & GIDDY SCENT st two tines) 


SUNNINGDALE (Tel. GERRARDS CROSS (Tel. 3987) 





SONNING, BERKS PENN BERKSHIRE 
A lovely unspoilt Thames-side village. 500 feet up on a ridge of the Chiltern Hills. In a high and open position with extensive views. 

A PICTURESQUE VILLAGE HOUSE AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
Facing due south. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, etc. Central 
rooms, staff hogy | —, ig ‘ Central heating. Main heating. Main services. 2 garages. Secluded gardens. 

services i 2 #2 2 

ACRE. FREEHOLD 7 ONE ACRE. FREEHOLD £6,500 


Gippy & Gmmpy, Station Approach, Sunningdale 
(Tel: Ascot 73). 
MARLOW-ON-THAMES 
Standing in lovely walled gardens in a quiet cul-de-sac. 
SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
Beautiful features. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, study, etc. Main services. Garage. 1% ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £7,000 
Gippy & GIDDY, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


* VIRGINIA WATER AND WENTWORTH 
IN 2% ACRES 7. A LUXURIOUS MODERN HOUSE High up with extensive views. 
: London 20 miles. Excellent travelling facilities. 4 bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, lounge A CHARMING TUDOR REPRODUCTION 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, lounge hall, hall, cloakroom. AL HEATING. AGA COOKER. Constructed of old materials. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
good domestic offices. Main services. Garage. Lovely MAIN SERVICES. GAR! AGE FOR 2 CARS. Lovely 3 reception rooms, etc. Central heating. Main services. 
E A . 


Gippy «& Gippy, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


SOUTH BUCKS 
In a lovely old-world village. 
A FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, etc. Central 
heating. Ma ain serv on a ACHED COTTAGE. 


rag’ 
6 ACRES. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Gippy & GippyY, 3, Mackenzie Street, Slough (Tel. 23379). 


A MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 

















BO 
= 











grounds including a tennis court and interspersed by a gardens and woodland. Double garage. Terraced gardens. 
small stream. 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD FREEHOLD 
ABOUT 24% ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,800 Gippy & Gippy, Station Approach, Gerrards Cross | Gippy & GIDDY, Station Approach, Sunningdale 
Gippy & Grppy, 52, High Street, Windsor (Tel. 73.) (Tel. 3987). (Tel: Ascot 73). 








ESTATE OFFICES, 4, CASTLE STREET 
GODALMING (Tel. 2) x > FARNHAM (Tel. 5274) 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE CHIDDINGFOLD HUNT Hi SITUATION. Enjoying extensive views, Within 





SITUATION. Enjoying extensive views. Within 
24 miles of Farnham town and main line station. 





On *bus route, 34 miles main line station, Waterloo 1 hour. ATTRACTIVE MODERN BUNGALOW RESI- 
DENCE, containing 2 bed., 2 rec., bath., modern offices. 
PROFITABLE MARKET GARDEN HOLDING INCLUDING A BEAUTIFULLY MODERNISED Garage and outbuildings. Secluded grounds of 1% ACRES. 
RESIDENCE DATING FROM JACOBEAN TIMES FREEHOLD £3,150. VACANT POSSESSION. 
(Secondary residence let off.) 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 recep- ARNHAM AND ODIHAM (BETWEEN). DE- 
tion rooms, den, complete offices with “ Aga.’’ LIGHTFUL RURAL SITUATION ON THE 


SURREY-HANTS BORDERS, main-line station 3 miles. 
Main services, Central heating. Garages for 3. ATTRACTIVE CREEPER-CLAD COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE, commanding magnificent southerly and westerly 
Staff flat. Walled gardens. Fully stocked views. 5 bedrooms (2 fitted basins), bathroom, 3 reception 
market garden under intensive cultivation. rooms, entrance hall, complete offices with Rayburn 
cooker. Main water, electric light and power. Modern 





Excellent range of buildings. Cottage. drainage. Garage. Garden, orchards and piece of rough 
grass. IN ALL 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,850. 

IN ALL ABOUT 13. ACRES VACANT POSSESSION. 
Y=, ETWEEN ALTON AND WINCHESTER. In 
plus 314-a0re orchard on tense. B the centre of the Hampshire Hunt. WELL- 
APPOINTED COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF 
VACANT POSSESSION CHARACTER, perfectly secluded on outskirts of village. 


6 bedrooms (5 fitted basins), gd ny suite, 2 — 
rooms, 3 reception, lounge/hall, cloakroom, comp ete 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD offices, Aga cooker, central heating, stabling for 7, double 

garage, numerous outbuildings, gardener’s cottage. 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. H. B. BAveRsTOCK & SON, Godalming, as above, and Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., Productive grounds of 11 ACRES Gaciniing paddocks). 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel: MAYfair 6341). FREEHOLD £9,750. VACANT POSSESSION. 














"" BUTTON, MENHENITT & MUTTON — “ir 


WADEBRIDGE Tel. 33 
SURROUNDED BY NATIONAL TRUST 











ROCK, N. CORNWALL COASTLINE TREBETHERICK, N. CORNWALL, 
Sheltered position on golden sandy estuary beach. 3 mins. Near Lundy Bay, famed beauty spot N. Cornwall. 
walk St. Enodoc golf clubhouse. Good sailing. Modern house, 2 rec., 5 beds., mod. bath. Usual domestics, WELL BUILT RESIDENCE 
H. and ec. basins. Main water. Central heating. Garage. ee ae 
2’, ACRES CLIFF LAND standing in own grounds. 5 mins. walk Daymer Bay. 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD COTTAGE PRICE £6,000. VACANT POSSESSION. 
RESIDENCE Ref. CL 184/34 8 REC., 8 BEDS., 2 BATHROOMS. 
: ; NEW POLZEATH, N. CORNWALL USUAL DOMESTICS. 
3 rec., 5 beds., bathroom. Usual domestics. DETACHED HOUSE 
Double garage. Electricity. Telephone. Main water. 5 mins. from beach. GARAGE. 
2 rec., 4 beds. (fitted basins), bath., w.c., kitchen. 
Also Electricity. Main water. Drainage. Telephone. ELECTRICITY. MAIN WATER. 
wer PCAN? rn = ee APPROX. *, ACRE LAND 
SELF-CONTAINED ST: sAT: 1 rec., 2 beds., ba : 
whet time ad gc een he See PRICE £4,000. VACANT POSSESSION. 1’, ACRES LAND 
itchen, etc. Ref. CL 166/13 
and 104, ACRES OF LAND Ideally suited Private Residence or small Quest 
House. 


Situate 2 miles N. Cornwall coast. 

ee. FOS OF Aaeee AND STRONGLY BUILT MODERN HOUSE 

; of 2 rec., 3 beds. (h. and ce. basins). Main electric light and 
. water. Telephone. Garage. Poultry house and pigsties on PRICE £6,000 VACANT POSSESSION 

PRICE £7,500. VACANT POSSESSION 10’. ACRES valuable arable land. : 

PRICE £4,750. VACANT POSSESSION = 

Ref. CL 195/42 Ref. CL 183/44 Ref. CL 194/47 














LALONDE BROS. & PARHAM WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD 


64, QUEEN’S ROAD, BRISTOL, 8 (Tel. 21331), and at WESTON-SUPER-MARE WEST SUSSEX 


MENDIP HILLS SUSSEX 
CHARMING FREEHOLD COUNTRY ESTATE 








Two miles from Pulborough Railway Station. 


, ; : TUDOR COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
On high ground in delight- 
ful setting and with magni- 
ficent views. Spacious FULLY MODERNISED. 
entrance hall, cloaks, 3 
reception, billiards room. 
Well appointed domestic 
offices. 6 principal bed- 
a. 4 gg ad rooms, 3 BEDROOMS, LOUNGE, 
3 bathrooms. Main services. ae 
3 cottages, fine range DINING ROOM. 
stabling and garages. Park- 
like grounds, pleasure gar- MODERN KITCHEN & 
dens and woodland, in all BATHROOM, W.C. 
ABOUT 100 ACRES 


MAIN WATER AND E.L. 





WELL-STOCKED 


PRICE £16,000. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION GARDEN 








£6,500 Sur tones GeSsaian esiwEnice ie wAlye enn 
in well-kept grounds 

ABOUT 1 ACRE. Lounge hall, cloaks, 3 reception. excellent domestic offices (also £4,950 OR NEAR OFFER 

3 rooms suitable conversion separate cottage), 5 principal bedrooms. Fitted bathroom. 7 ' . A ¢ 

Main services. Garage. Stabling. FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. Full details the Sole ie arity Senet Oniohes Rig ee ae el nis, 

Agents, asabove. Specialists in the disposal of Country Properties in the West of England. 18, South Street, Chichester (Te ° Si e j 
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( HASLEMERE (Tel. 680/1 
DORKING (Tel. 2212/3) FARNHAM bay 5263) 


BrrINGHAM CUBITT & WEST ARNHAM (Tet, Sg) 


BETWEEN MIDHURST & CHICHESTER BETWEEN HASLEMERE & WITLEY 
IN WEST SUSSEX VILLAGE IN A LOVELY RURAL SETTING 


Chichester 2 miles. Coast 9 miles. Near Goodwood. 





24 miles main line station. On bus route. 


A PERFECT MODERN HOUSE WITH EVERY LABOUR- 


CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE SAVING DEVICE ’ 
Spotless order. 6 bedrooms 
(all with basins h. and c.), Entirely up to date,” built 
bathroom, 3 rec. (lounge 1937. 

38 ft. x 19 ft. 9 in.). 
Compact domestic offices. 
Complete central heating. 

Own water but main 

available. 


3 reception rooms, 6-7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, mod- 
ern kitchen with ‘“ Aga.’’ 
Co.’s e.l., power and water. 
Central heating throughout. 
Part oak strip floors. 


Co.’s e.l. and power. 
Modern drainage. 
Substantial outbuildings. 





Cottage of 4 rooms and 


Garage for 2. Loose box, 
ete. bath. Double garage. 





GARDEN is level and a feature. Paddock. GARDENS AND GROUNDS (inc. 2 acre paddock) of 


3 ACRES 41, ACRES 
Very strongly recommended by: CuBITtt & WEST, Haslemere (Tel. 680), Surrey. (H.41) 





Very strongly recommended by: CuBITT & WEST, Haslemere (Tel. 680), Surrey. (H.42) 





MESSRS. CUBITT & WEST HAVE A LARGE SELECTION OF PROPERTIES 


in the 


COUNTIES OF SURREY, SUSSEX AND HAMPSHIRE 


Owing to the shortage of newsprint and consequent scarcity of advertising space it is impossible 
to advertise all these properties individually. On receipt of your exact requirements at the 


appropriate office, as in the heading above, a carefully selected list will be sent to you by return 








JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF | ‘oer 
8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


IN UNSPOILT KENT COUNTRY—NEAR MAIDSTONE 


28 miles from Londen. 
A CORP AT SMALL ESTATE WITH A FINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


Built in 1707. 


TWO HALLS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOMS. 


4 PRINCIPAL BATHROOMS. 


5 SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 2 SECONDARY BATH- 
ROOMS. 








TWO FLATS. 
MAIN WATER, ELECTRICITY AND GAS. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS WITH A LAKE AND 2 
-OOLS. 7 COTTAGES. 
FARM BUILDINGS FOR AN ATTESTED HERD 
ABOUT 80} ACRES , 
Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 (Tel. MAYfair 3316/7) 











S. W. SANDERS ’ T. 8S. SANDERS, 
s+ eppanes SANDERS 9% 
FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels.: Sidmouth 31 and 109. 
And at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 


VOSPER & KIVELL, F.A.1. 


LAUNCESTON, CORNWALL. Tel: 46 








LAUNCESTON 
Gateway to Cornwall. 
EXCEPTIONAL RESIDENCE 


In good position. 


IN 1949 


the volume of sales has been well maintained—perhaps somewhat unexpectedly—and, 
indeed, there is no appreciable indication of a slackening of demand for 


3 RECEPTION, 5"PRINCIPAL AND™2 MAIDS’ BEDROOMS. ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES 
GARAGE. STABLING. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 


MATURED ORCHARD, TENNIS COURT. 


especially in 








RUNNING STREAM. 
PICTURESQUE ENTRANCE LODGE (2 RECEPTION 3 BEDROOMS). 
ALSO 2 PADDOCKS. 
IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESION 


FREEHOLD £8,250 


Illustrated brochure apply: VosPER & KIVELL, F.A.I., Estate Agents, Launceston, 
Cornwall. 








EAST DEVON AND THE ADJOINING COUNTIES 


Consequently we are again impelled to invite the instructions and co-operation of 

Vendors in the hope that they may at least enable us to make some brave attempt 

to cope with the volume of enquiries, and to meet the total requirement of many 
millions of pounds. 





In looking forward to a brighter New Year we take the opportunity of tendering to 
all clients, past, present, and future, our 


QOOD WISHES FOR 1950 
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THREE MILES chan sa OF EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX, IN PRIVATE PARK 





BAILIFF’S COTTAGE THE LAKE 


THE RESIDENCE 
Charmingly situated with views over valley and woods, 5 mins. station. 
THE RESIDENCE contains on 2 floors: suite of 2 beds and 2 bathrooms, 4 principal beds and bathroom, 3 staff beds dg 3 peltpoem, Lomas hall, 3 rec. rooms (lounge 33 ft. x 25 ft.); 


»cktail bar, ideal domestic offices. Within the house is also the CHAUFFEUR LIFF’S COTTAGE and farm buildings. 
Central heating. Allymain services. Garages for 4fcars. Lake of 6 acres. Orchard. Woods. IN ALL 39 ACRES. POSSESSION OF WHOLE 
EX 


CEPT 11 ACRES NOW LET. PRICE £22,000 FREEHOLD. Or would sell with less land. 


LIONEL E. TOMPKINS & CO., F.R.L.C.S. 


1, Stondon Park, London, S.E.23. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


EVON (EXE VALLEY). Charming 
detached modernised Character Cottage, 


billiard room, games room, 
GARDENER’S LODGE. 














YDD, KENT. House (rebuilt 1949 after 


County HAMPSHIRE (preferably) or 
war damage) containing living room, 


within 50 miles London. No commission 


AUCTIONS 











Ideal for the London Man 
EPSOM 


On high ground near to the Downs and over- 
looking and adjoining the extensive park-like 
playing fields of Epsom College. A very 
attractive modern Residence. Lounge hall, 
cloaks and w.c., 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 
baths., garage for 2-3 cars. Electric radiators. 
All serv ices. Lovely garden of medium size. 
For sale by auction (unless sold before) by 

MESSRS. CHAS. OSENTON & CO. 
137, High Street, Epsom (Tel. 3576-7) at The 
London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4, on Wednesday, January 18, 
1950, at 2.10 p.m. punctually. 

BURY ST. EDMUND’S 

Sale of The Priory in the occupation of the 
late H. F. Snow, decd., containing 4 reception, 
10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic offices, 
outbuildings, "gardens and land in all about 8 
acres. All town services. The house, gardens 
and land of approx. 3 acres are with Vacant 
Possession and the paddock and premises are 
let at £20 per annum. Auction January 18. 

ARTHUR RUTTER, SONS & CO. 

Bury St. Edmund’s (Tel. 83). 


TO LET 


ALFRISTON, SUSSEX, 1 mile. Warm and 
comfortable home, delightfully furnished 
with choice antiques, on southern slope over- 
looking Cuckmere Valley. Buses for Lewes 
(London one hour), Seaford and Eastbourne. 
Charming House comprising 3 bed., 2 bath., 3 
rec., kitchen, modern conveniences. 2} acres, 
To Let Furnished (first time) for long period. 
Rent 10 gns. p.w.—A. WYCHERLEY, Auc- 
tioneers and Estate Agents, Lewes. Tel. 29. 
BURLEY, NEW FOREST. Cottage to 
let, furnished; 3 bed., bath., W.C., 2 rec., 
kit., gas, elec.—Apply Box 2780. 
Essex COAST. Well furnished modern 
Cottage, for long or short period.—Phone: 
Maida Vale 5767.— Box 2770. 
JNNER HEBRIDES. House to let, furn- 
ished, 4 bed., 3 public, kitchen, bathroom, 
Esse cooker, Calor gas; farm produce avail-, 
able; magnificent scenery.—Apply: J. L. 
CAMPBELL, Isle of Canna, Scotland. 
LONDON, 45 miles north of. To let, Wing 
of country house, 4 bedrooms, 2 recep- 























tions, 2 bathrooms, kitchen. All modern 
conveniences. Telephone. Separate entrance. 
Rent £4/4/- weekly. Early possession.— 
Apply: Box 2432. 





O~*: AND GLOS. BORDERS. Charming 
small Cotswold stone-built House con- 
taining 3 sitting and 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
own electric light. Modern drainage, tele- 
phone, garage and garden. Paddock and 
stabling if required. Fishing available.— 
Apply, Box 2400. 

UFFOLK. Stowmarket. To let Jan. 1, 

Furnished House, semi-detached, 3 beds., 
2 receps. Kitchenette, bath separate, toilet all 
electric, central heating, garage. 7 guineas 
weekly.—DEACON, Temple Rd., Stowmarket. 





required. Urgently wanted, Country House. 
Accomm. 8 bed., 3-4 bath., 3 reception, etc. 
Acreage approx. 200 acres of farmland.—Par- 
ticulars to “‘T.’’ c/o LANE, SAVILLE & CO., 
10, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Square, London, 
W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 7061. 
East DEVON (preferably), but properties 
west of the Exe would be considered. 
From £25,000 to £40,000 will be paid for a 
suitable Estate. Main requirements are a 
small manor or period house (10-14 bedrooms), 
secondary residence or home farm with good 
house, 300 or 400 acres first-class land. Usual 
commission required.—Particulars to SAN- 
DERS’, Estate Agents, Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
and South Street, Axminster. 
LONDON AIRPORT within 
Air Pilot requires Cottage, 3-4 beds., 
garage, up to $ acre, all services. £3,000 to 
£4,000 paid for suitable property.—-Particu- 
lars to HARVEY cove gu Co., LTD., Estate 
N.B. 








20 miles. 


Dept., Bournemouth. Usual commis- 
ison required. 
LONDON, MAYFAIR, within one hour’s 
journey. House wanted within one’s 
hour’s journey of London, Mayfair. Detached 
modern residence, set in own grounds, not 
overlooked. 2-3 reception rooms. Lounge 
about 260 sq. ft. 5 bedrooms. Principal bed- 
room about 260 sq. ft. Reasonably close to 
*bus route. Not more than 2-3 miles main 
line station. Main electricity, water and 
drainage essential. No extravagant prices 
considered. Include photograph with par- 
ticulars.—Kay. Bushy Bit, West Thurrock, 
Essex. 
LONDON within 60 miles. Attractive small 
Country House, 4-5 bedrooms, 1-3 
acres, easy to run, required by retired officer 
for about £5,500. Could offer vendor lease nice 
London flat.—Box 2431 
IDLANDS OR SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Dairy Farm. Advertiser wishes to pur- 
chase Dairy Farm with 500 to 1,000 acres. 
Land must be in first-class condition and main 
house suitable as gentleman’s residence. 
Bailiff’s house and adequate cottages essential. 
Price required and full particulars place to 
Box C.L.550, at 191, Gresham House, E.C.2. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES. Keeper’s 
Lodge or Cottage on estate wanted to 
purchase, 4 bedrooms, etc., or wing of country 
mansion.—Box 2449 
WESTERN COUNTIES (not Cornwall) 
and within easy access of airfield, well- 
fitted Country House in_ perfect "order, 
containing 4 reception rooms, 6 principal 
and 3 secondary bedrooms, 3 or 4 bathrooms. 
One or more cottages, 50 acres or less with 
matured pleasure grounds and greenhouses.— 
Details to Mr. “C.’’ c/o RICKEARD, GREEN 
AND MICHELMORE, 82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 
AND TO LET 


O. WICKLOW. For sale or To let, modern 
Farm of 300 acres. Brand new machines. 
Model dairy. Good stock cattle.—Box 2445. 


























OTTON-UNDER-EDGE, GLOUCES- 

TERSHIRE (Nr.). To Letfurnished. Ina 
glorious position, most attractive, residential 
compact, modernised property. “‘The Patch,’’ 
Wotton-under-Edge. Within halfa mile of the 
town. 2 reception rooms, kitchen with Aga 
stove, bathroom, h. and c., 3 bedrooms. 
Picturesque garden. Garage. All services. 
Panoramic views. Completely furnished. To 
let 5 guineas per week for 6 months from 
middle of January. Inspection through the 
Owner’s Agents only.—HowESs, LUCE 
WiLitiaMs & Co., Wotton-under-Edge, Glos. 
(Tel. 3191) or branches. 


WANTED 





DARTMOOR (on edge of). Private Hotel, 
close to rail and ’bus service; 16 bed- 

rooms, gardener’s cottage, garage for 4, 

stables, gardens, 7 acres land, furniture, linen 

etc. £10,500 as going concern.—WARD AND 

CHOWEN, Estate Agents, Tavistock, Devon. 
ORSET. 





Private Hotel, favoured coastal 
resort, private beach, bathing chalets, for 
sale, going concern, owing to illness. Eleven 
guest beds. Owner’s and staff quarters. 
£12,500.—Write: JOHN DARE & PARTNERS, 
76, Berkeley Avenue, Reading. 
RELAND. Hotels for sale.—Consult 
STOKES & QUIRKE, M.I.A.A., 33, Kildare 
Street, Dublin, who have a large selection on 











BOURNEMOUTH, OR WITHIN 10-15 
MILES. A Gentleman’s Residence of dis- 
tinction is required, having sea frontage, 
standing in its own grounds of approx. 1 acre. 
Accommodation desired, 4-5 bedrooms, 2-3 
reception rooms, and usual offices. Properties 
for sale up toa figure of £12,000 will be enter- 
tained by our special applicant. Owners or 
their solicitors are invited to communicate 
with Messrs. HARVEY NICHOLS & Co. LTD., 
Estate Dept., 120, Commercial Road, Bourne- 
mouth. Telephone 1055 (4 lines). 


their books. 
FOR SALE 


HELSEA. In a favourite square. Archi- 

tect’s Residence for sale. Charmingly 
modernised 5 bedroom house, 2 reception, 
bath, cloaks, excellent kitchen, walled 
garden with lawn, trees and flowers. Lease- 
hold. Vacant possession, with fittings, 12 
electric fires, 2 heaters, floor coverings, etc. 
£5,750. Or with excellent self-contained flat 
(base ment) let at £234 p.a., furnished. Price 
£7,000. Offers considered. "Box 2430. 





pleasantly situate close village, *buses and 
excellent fishing. Two large bed., bath., 2 
spacious sitting, kitchen, with ‘‘Aga,’’ etc. 
3? acre garden and orchard. Double garage, 
workshop, shippen, stable. Freehold £5,500. 
Perfect order.—CHERRYS, Auctioneers, 14 
Southernhay West, Exeter. 


EVON. Joining main road from Devon 

into Mid-Cornwall. Private Hotel or 
family residence containing lounge hall, 3 
reception rooms, 7 bedrooms (6 with hot and 
cold), 2 bathrooms and excellent domestic 
offices. Outbuildings including garages, 
stores, shippen, piggery, etc. Lovely gardens. 
Possession. Price £7,000.—WARD & CHOWEN, 
Estate Agents, Tavistock, Devon. 








EASTBOURNE. Old Sussex Farmhouse. 

Ten minutes station and shops. Three 
rec. rooms, kitchen, scullery, buttery, 5 
bedrooms, 3 attic rooms or staff bedrooms, 
garage, garden. Scheduled as genuine old 
building. Price £7,000 freehold.—KILLICK 
AND DAVIES LTD., 12, Gildredge Road, East- 
bourne. Tel. 229-230. 


ESSEX-HERTS BORDERS. Lovely 15th- 
century Thatched Cottage in 1 acre 
attractive garden. Two rec., 3 bed., kitchen, 
bathroom, w.c. Main electricity, water. 
Modern drainage, central heating. Large 
brick and tiled garage and outbuildings. All 
in perfect repair. Twenty miles London. 
Freehold £5,900.—Box 2420. 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE, near Badminton, 

18th-century Mansion. 3 reception, 
7 bed., 3 bath., cloaks., etc. Flat—5 rooms and 
bathroom. Central heating. Cottage, garage, 
stables, farm bldgs. 28 acres. Price £9,750 
or offer.—HILLIER, PARKER, MAY AND 
ROWDEN, 77, Grosvenor Street, W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 7666. 


HAMPSHIRE HUNT. In unspoilable 

situation on outskirts residential village. 
Attractive Character Country Residence, in 
excellent order. Lounge hall with cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms (5 
with basins, h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, nursery 
suite, domestic offices with ‘‘Aga.’’ Com- 
pany’s electricity, central heating, modern 
drainage. Excellent range of hunter stabling 
and other buildings. Delightful gardens and 
paddocks in all about 11 acres. Gardener’s 
cottage with 4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.). 
Vacant possession. Very strongly recommen- 
ded.—CurTIS & WATSON, Bank Chambers, 
Alton, Hants. Telephone 2261-2. 


RELAND. Farms for sale.—Consult: 

STOKES & QUIRKE, M.I.A.A., 33, Kildare 
Street, Dublin, who specialise in Residential 
Farms and Estates. 


ENT. 
Pig Farm. 











Gentleman’ 8 Market Garden and 
Attractive period residence. 
Mod. fittings, 3 rec., 6 beds., bath., etc. 
Secondary residence, 2 rec., 3 beds., bath., 
etc. Extensive mod. bldgs. All services. 230 
acres Highly cultivated. Pig alloc. 46 cwt., 
perfect repair. £36,000 incl. valuations. Must 








‘be sold through ill health.—Box 2421. 





ENT. Suitable School, Home, Hotel, well- 
built property, pleasing appearance, nice 
grounds, 29 bedrooms, 9 reception rooms, 
bathrooms, usual offices. Freehold £12,500.— 
CoNneEY, Hartley Bottom, Longfield, Kent. 


LONDON. An exceptionally long lease (28 

years) of a London Park Lane Flat for 
sale for a capital sum of £6,000 and an 
extremely low rental of £600 per annum only 
(inclusive of rates, central heating, constant 
hot water, porterage and all other charges). 
A pied-a-terre in the heart of Mayfair with all 
its amenities, a few yards from Dorchester 
Hotel. Easy to run with no domestic troubles. 
A unique opportunity to secure in this most 
coveted spot a charming and interesting First 
Floor Flat of Period Character in a converted 
Town house facing south-west. A sun-trap, 
consisting of one large sitting room 15 ft. wide 
by 30 ft. long, high ceilings with open balcony 
(facing Park), one large bedroom and bathroon, 
one smaller bedroom, kitchen and an attrac- 
tive little room (also facing Park) which could 
be used as a dining room or third bedroom.— 
Box 2448. 





kitchen, 4 bedrooms, boxroom, with electricity 
and main water. 4+ acre of garden. Rent 
£130 p.a. on five-year lease.—W rite Sole 
Agents: DONE, HUNTER & CO., 1, Cricklewood 
Broadway, N.W 2. 
MAYFAIR (centre of). Pied a terre. Bijou 
House for sale. Five bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 2 reception rooms. Excellent kitchen 
and servant’s room. Lease 29 years. Ground 
rent £50. Immediate possession.—Keys with 
GARLAND-SMITH & CO., 100, Mount Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: GROsvenor 3175-6. 


ORTH CORNWALL. Very attractive 

old world (14th century) Cottage in 
romantic coastal village of Tintagel, 3 recep- 
tion, 6 bed., 2 dressing, 2 bath., domestic 
offices. Mains services. Early possession. 
Formerly 2 cottages and could be easily re- 
converted.—Full particulars: J. KITTOW AND 
SON, F.A.1., Estate Agents, 2, High Street, 
Launceston. 


ORTH SOMERSET. 254-acre Residen- 

tial T.T. Farm. Fully modernised resi- 
dence, 3 cottages, excellent buildings including 
milking parlour. About 177 acres very produc- 
tive pastures and 77 acres arable. In ring 
fence, good road access. Mains electricity. 
Excellent water supply. Vacant possession. 
Price £27,500.—Particulars of Sole Agents: 
Cooper & TANNER LTpD., Beech House, 
Keynsham. 


OM. NR. MINEHEAD. owe sur- 
roundings. Country Res., 3 rec., 
2 bath. etc. Modern offices, s/c staff fat and 
rooms. Beautiful gardens and grounds. 17 
acres. £15,000.—TOLLEY & HILL, 58, Baldwin 
St., Bristol. 


OMERSET. Mendip Hunt. Unique 
Small Holding. Charming old house and 
cottage with glorious views. Very productive 
T.T. dairy farm. Excellent buildings. All 
recently modernised. Central heating. Main 
-— light and water. Telephone.—Box 




















gouTH NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Amidst delightful wooded countryside. A 
fine distinctive Residence of character with 
stabling and extensive outbuildings. Three 
rec., 4 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 
bathroom, excellent domestic offices. Large 
orchard and paddock. Main services. Hunting 
with the Grafton and Pytchley. Price £4,500. 
Details of this and other properties upon 
request.—SANDERCOCKS, Land and Estate 
Agents, 27, Market Square, Northampton 
(Phone 5886). 


STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. Attractive 

Detached Village Residence of character. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, large lounge, dining 
and breakfast rooms, cloakroom, kitchen. All 
main services. Garage. Outhouses. Delight- 
ful well-kept walled garden, about 4} acre. 
Price £7,500 Freehold.—Fox & SONS, 117 and 
eal Western Road, Brighton. Tel : Hove 

UFFOLK. YounG & CLARK have been 

instructed to dispose of a superior attrac- 
tive Period Residence, situated 5 miles 
Ipswich. This delightful property stands in 
some 12 acres of parkland and meadow. A 
Gothic entrance arch, terraced gardens, etc. 
Entrance lounge hall, containing wealth of 
oak beams with gallery, large lounge, dining 
room, billiards room, 8 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, servants’ quarters, housekeeper’s 
room. Large kitchen, wine cellar. All services. 
Central heating. Tennis court, croquet lawn, 
3 garages, stabling and numerous outbuildings, 
etc. Price £10,000. Open to offers with or 
without furniture.—For full particulars apply: 
Auctioneers, 1, Norwich Road (Barrack 
Corner), Ipswich (Tel. 3966). 


Wa ae NORTH CORNWALL. 

45 acres Arable Farm. Good home- 
stead C3 bed.), cottage, farm buildings. Free- 
hold. £12,500. Vacant possession. Ref. 


C.43 C.L 
Detached House (3 











North Cornish coast. 

bed.), with 10$ acres land. Main elec. and 

water. Ideal board resideuce. Freehold. 

£4,750. Ref. A.183/44 C.L. 

And other Farms and Smaltholdings 

ae A BUTTON, MENHENITT & MUTTON, LTD., 
adebridge, N. Cornwall. 


CONTINUED at foot of FACING PAGE 
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OVERSEAS PROPERTIES 
DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 


This proposition is one of many which we can offer to Investors seeking security with a good return and prospects of capital appreciation. 


1935 





The building consists of Centrally situated with front and 


side street frontages of 98 feet and 


TWO WELL CONSTRUCTED : 
425 feet respectively. 


BLOCKS OF FLATS 
The building has a fine prospect 


containing in all over Durban Bay. 


106 Residential Apartments, which Price £165,000 


type accommodation is in great Write: 
McDONALD, GRAHAM & COMPANY 


LIMITED, 338, Smith Street, Durban, 


demand 





or Apply: QUADRANT TRUST LIMITED, 55 and 56, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 











TALIAN Nobleman will sell by private 


BERMUDA. The most beautiful island in 
treaty large and full-equipped Estate in 


the Atlantic—with a perfect climate all the 


year round, and houses unsurpassed in attrac- 
tion and convenience.—Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, 
Estate Agent Sunninghill, Berkshire, special- 
ises in Bermudan property of all types. Appli- 
cants will be met on arrival in the island.— 
For further details apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, 
state Agent, Sunninghill, Berkshire (Tel. 
Ascot 813). 


ALIFORNIA. One of the best properties 

in Beverley Hills. In 4 acres of lovely 
grounds with ‘swimming pool, tennis court, 
and 3 garages. Four fine reception rooms, sun- 
lounge, cocktail bar, 7 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
All on two floors. For sale complete with first- 
class modern furniture and equipment. Price 
100,000 dollars.—-Agents: FOLKARD AND 
HAYWARD, 115, paket Street, Wt. 


EASTERN TRANSVAAL. Farm Peru 
No. 288 (Pilgrims Rest dist.), 45 miles 
north-east Acornhoek, the nearest rail head. 
Surrounded by owners anxious in the preser- 
vation of game. 4,000 morgens (1 morgen 


Cyrenaica, in working order, comprising over 
6,000 acres including orchards, olive groves, 
almond, cypress and eucalyptus trees, vine- 
yards, and arable land in productive culti- 
vation. Stabling and all provision for cattle, 
sheep, pigs, etc. Dwelling house with 16 rooms, 
vast terraces, complete water installation. 
Farm houses, warehouses, offices, workshops, 
barns, machinery and all usual appurtenances. 
—Particulars from Box P R/G587, c/o 
STREET’S, 110, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C.2. 


ENYA. NYERI (2 miles). House, new, 

for sale. 7 acres. Water, electric light, 
stove, tiled roof, 2 bedrooms, bath and w.c. 
Also Guest House with bath and w.c. One 
storey. Magnificent views. Delightful climate. 
6,000 feet. Stream. £5,000.—Further par- 
ticulars: PROBYN, Nyeri. 


ALISBURY, 11! miles from the city. 

Magnificent 5,400 acres suitable for all 
types of mixed farming. Homestead, and large 
range of outbuildings. Price £15 per acre. 
Live stock and implements at valuation. 


6 BEST BEDROOMS. 
TERRACED GARDENS. 
TENNIS, GOLF, 
BATHING, 

WILD FLOWERS. 


CAPE TOWN 23 MILES. 


LEASE £125 MONTHLY 


SOUTH AFRICA 


BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED COUNTRY HOUSE 


with unique situation, sea and mountains 








equals 2 acres) in the Low Veld, bounded two 
sides by Kruger National Park. Approx. 
$3 miles Olifants River. Splendid shooting box 
— a —— somes a game. ae 
well situated practically no poaching possible. miles from Salisbury. Tarmae main road. 
All types of game frequenting the K.N.P. ail railway. Tobacco and ranching land. 
No permanent water on farm (this applies to Well timbered. Large river. Electricity. 


the majority of these farms); water easily P: 3 r F 
34 tf O (he . “yapiaes . a =o artly fenced. 50/- per acre. An adjoining OUTHERN RHODESIA. 
provided if ” Gat-damme’” made in the kloofs, block of 4,200 acres of maize land available at Ss AND LIDDELL, LTD., of P.O. Box 1562, 
which attract more game. For camp purposes x . - me i 23 
i . e Pe 30/ per acre.—SHACKLETON & LIDDELL, Salisbu House, Land and Estate Agents 
underground water obtainable by drilling ausvury, ’ 8 . 
: r : i LTD., P.O. Box 1707, Salisbury. have a comprehensive list of Farms, Houses 
Fine proposition for holiday, where game can . ee ave é It SU Of Farms, . 
‘ : 7 sted Hotels, Businesses and Building Sites for sale. - —_—__ -- 
be seen and photographed at leisure; own SOUTHERN RHODESIA. THE SALISBURY I "1 eer ar ian ae A oR tl a 
your private K.N.P. In normal rain years BOARD OF EXECUTORS, LTD. (Established  RQWCS, Wien eed Promplly an 
water in pans lastsinto August. Price £10,000. 1895), P.O. Box 21, Salisbury. Lists of all CUrteously are invited. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. Baikns- 
Box 241%. re ‘s msinesses, Wactories s ANGANYIKA SOUTHERN HIGH- FATHER & CLOETE (Alphen Estate 
x 2 types of Farms, Businesses, Factories and . . - + 
——- sg pe Houses always available. A separate Real LANDS ESTATES, LTD. 83 and 99 Agency) would —— oe from 
: —— oo istate Departme wraton % \ - vears leases, £250 premium, rents 1s. and 2s. intending immigrants and settlers requiring 
AMAICA. A good sele ction of Reside nces, Estate Department operates under the control per acre. The estates offer a healthy country information or advice in regard to the purchase 
Estates, Dairy Farms and Hotels for sale of qualified staff, and will be pleased to help eT a . a ‘ LO — 2 A — ~ seg 
in this sterling area Colony. Prices from newcomers to the Colony. life in an ideal climate, Water plentiful, no of Farms or Properties. Both principals are 
£3,000.- _BUSINESS BROKERS 4 LTp., 46, St. a _ malaria, no tsetse. Rolling grassland, suitable actively engaged in farming operations on a 
James’ & Place, | London, 8 WwW 1 REGent 4720. ‘OBAGO. ee in be re a, ae oe — pigs. ee large — bee H. F. Zz —— 
. tans is facing magnificent Bay with ideal bathing. vegetables, ete. Markets local. Minimum FATHER, . - C. AIRNSFATHER CLOETE 
Average temperature 82. Fully furnished. essential capital, £5,000. Doctor, residential (Member of Institute of Estate Agents and 
Four double bedrooms, each with bathroom. club, private preparatory school, airfield with Auctioneers of a a Fe mene geno 
Modern plumbing. Elee tric light. Private regular service, on estate. Altitude 6,000 feet. Property Consultants, Estate rokers an 
water supply. Poultry runs. Fowl house. Residential or agricultural only. No salaried Agricultural Advisers, Specialists in Farm 
of lands 1,500 ft. elevation, cool healthy Fruit trees. Half acre freehold. Local income jobs available. Apply (air mail): Lord Properties. Address: ‘“Alphen,’’ Constantia, 
climate, wonderful views Caribbean Sea.— tax low. £5,000.—COMMANDER ALFORD, Chesham, Southern Highlands Club Postal Wynberg. Cape Province, 8.A. Telephone 
Box 2446. Tobago, British West Indies. Agency, Sao Hill, Tanganyika Territory. and Cable: Alphen-Wynberg. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


CONTINUED FROM FACING PAGE 


FOR SALe ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. GIDDY AMPSHIRE AND THE ADJOINING 
Ae a AND Gibby, Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Sunning- COUNTIES.— Curtis & WATSON, Auc- 

UFFOLK. Ipswich 9 ) miles. Near river. dale (Tel.: Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel. 72), tioneers, Estate Agents & Valuers, Bank 

Excellent modern Detached Bungalow Slough (Tel. 23379), Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). Chambers, Alton. Telephone 2261-2 


with 2 large reception, 3 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms (h. and c¢.), 2 w.e.s, kitchen. Central BERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- OLE OF wie. 





Details from SHACKLETON & LIDDELL, LTD., 
P.O. Box 1562, Salisbury, 8. Rhodesia. 


OUTHERN RHODESIA. 9,¢ 000 acres, 35 Box 2761, COUNTRY LIFE, Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.3 











SHACKLETON KENYA. Good Mixed Farm for sale. Going 
concern. 1,250 acres.—For full particu- 


lars write Box 2419. 

















AMAICA, B.W.I. For sale, 950 acres 
Choice Land, outskirts Kingston. Suitable 
for estate or subdivision for residences. Part 








ORTH SURREY. Modern properties 
situated within daily reach of London, 
yet on verge of Green Belt. Detailed list of 
available Houses and Bungalows sent upon 
receipt of your requirements. Prices range 


For town and country from £2,500 to £6,000.—WESTLAND AND 
























i on manahne airman TIES. Town and Country Properties of properties, houses, hotels, ete., apply: ‘0., 28, Stonelei mee Tel « 
re . EO oF ——— Fane ‘Tee all types.—MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, GKOUNDSELLS, Estate Agents, “Newport, EW Ell’ 5186) 3. ae ere ee 
Stieet, Ipswich. Tel. 2287. Tae eae Reading (Tel. 3378), also at Caversham and Wight (Tel. 2171). _ ai : 7 

EST COUNTRY SEASIDE RESORT. VM nshat (incorporating WATTS & SON). ENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS. OO Frcchold or Lecechold’ Fe gh 

; - e ease operties ¢ 
w Attractive Smallholding with modern OUNTRY ESTATES, Stud Farms and . sey pg Bg ea ai — High Street, — .necially low rates. Repayments reduced or 
Detached Residence containing lounge, d.- Residences in Ire land. - Consult unbridge Wels: : = capital provided without extra cost. Bank or 





MORRISSEY & STEPHENSON, 
tioneers and Estate Agents, 


room, break. room. 


Model kitchen, 4 bed., 
tiled bath. { 


Garage for 2 cars. Extensive 


M.I.A.A., Auc- 


Building Society loans converted to provide 
19, Clare Street, 


A very large : > 
a pension or cash amount at end of repayment 


selec ‘tion of properties consisting of houses 


ENT, MOST PARTS OF. 


heated greenhouses. Choice orchard. Prolific Dublin. *Phove 61839. both modern and of the older type, bunga- period. Tenants allowed whole of purchase 
kitchen garden. Paddock. Excellent range of pr ae ss z lows and small holdings with a price range price plus legal charges. Householders 
outbuildings. Suitable retired gentleman or EVON. For Residential and Agricultur: al from £1,500 freehold to £20,000 freehold. All insurance covers damage by burst pipes at no 


nurseryman. Main services. Price £10,000. a rties, apply to CHERRY & CHERRY, —jnquiries will receive prompt and personal eXtra charge. Immediate cover for all types 

Freehold.—STEPHEN & Co., F.A.I., Weston-  LTD., 14, Southernhay West, Exeter. Tel. 3081. attention. — F. 'TAYLOR-DOWNES, F.LA.S., Of Vehicles.—F. TAYLOR-DOWNES, . 

super-Mare. Phone 1089 (2 ‘lines). AEVON an , - ww. COUNTIES ¥ ; F.V.A., Auctioneer, Estate Agent, Surveyor, Ble r neyo ig te a Rae 4 

WE! try House eee aN GS ‘ot Mortgage and Insurance Broker, 196, High ortgage and Insurance Broker, 196, High 

SOT SUSSEX. _Comtry House with D Selected List of PROPERTIES.—RIPPON Street “(be tween ‘G. ri Oo. and “ Woolworths), Street (between G.P.O. and Woolworths), 

fi Ty a on - : Tot 20 ; ee -P. snd \ vorths) 

7 bed. and dressing,{3{reception, facing south, BOSWELL & Co., »F. A.L., E xe ‘ter. Fel. 3204. Orpington 6677 (2 2 lines) 8). Ope n all day Sats. prpineton, Kent. Tel: Orpington 6677 (2 

26 acres, Minin Services. At@omes Guernsey ORSET, EAST DEVON, HANTS, and M'2- -SUSSEX. For available Properties in 

herd. _T.T. cowhouse.—Box 2447. nearby counties. Disposals of private Sussex.—BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.I., EXCHANGE 

SLE OF WIGHT. Exc hange. One of the 


property, farms negotiated by RUMSEY AND Estate Age nts, I Haywi wi rds Heath. 91. 
ESTATE AGENTS Dy Ww 
prettiest Cottages, with all modern con- 


Rumsey, Country Department, 111, Old as : —— ee 
sanaseesieeteel Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. ORTH DEVON. Westward Ho! Bide ford , p ( 
A2AMS, RENCH & WRIGHT, Surveyors —__—_———~ — and North Devon generally. Particulars Veniences; 5 bedrooms (2 small), 3 reception 
and Agents for Cottages, Houses, Farms ESSEx AND SUFFOLK. Country proper- of Furnished or Unfurnished RESIDENCES, rooms, entrance hall (centrally heated), 
and Smallholdings in all areas of Dorset and ties.—C. M. STANFORD «& SON, Colchester ESTATES and FARMS of BuiaAckmorges, Cloakroom, kitchen, seullery, ete.,.2 bath- 
Hampshire.—Head Office: 14, Poole Hill, (‘Phone 3165). Bideford, Devon. rooms, garage, greenhouse. Property over- 
Bournemouth (Tel. 3144). Five branches. ateeree SecA aE REICH Oa . — looks sea and has about 1 acre of garden with 
—_—— — HERTS AND ESSEX. Messrs. CRAWTER HERTS AND BORDERS. ~ GEORGE 100 fruit trees. Low assessment and rates, 
AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, (Est. 1788),.Chartered Surveyors, Auc- - JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 1846), and not isolated. Will exchange for a smaller 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern Hills tioneers and Land Agents, Town and Country Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and and suitable house of about 5 rooms in Home 
country of South Bucks.—-PRETTY & ELLIs, Properties, Surveys and Valuations. Offices: Auctioneers. Residential and Agricultural Counties or Hampshire, with cash adjust- 
Amersham (Tel. 23), Great Missenden (Tel. 100, Turners’ Hill, Cheshunt, Herts. (Tel.: Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations. ment.—Apply: CLIVE PRESTON & SON, 
28), and Chesham (Tel. 16). Waltham Cross 3236/7). Tel. 18. And at Stevenage (Tel. 184 Auctioneers, Shanklin. Phone 2551. 
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Lovely Moira Lister’s 


latest film? «A Run for Your Money. ” 


Her latest pair of shoes ? a4 / . 


aa ae Colones 
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Pearl Freeman 


THE HONOURABLE MRS. CHRISTOPHER HANKEY 


The Hon. Mrs. Christopher Hankey, the wife of the Hon. Christopher Alers Hankey, second son of Lord Hankey, 
is a grand-daughter of the thirteenth Macleod of Raasay 
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THE PAST IN THE PRESENT 


T two or three places in the West Country 
A there have recently been disputes as to 
whether certain roadside hedges should be 
maintained by the local council or by farmers 
of the enclosed land. The farmers have pointed 
out that far fewer animals are now driven along 
the roads on the hoof, and that they themselves 
make a proper contribution, through motor 
licence fees, for the maintenance of roads suitable 
for modern methods of transport. This dissen- 
sion, whatever the merits of either case, nicely 
illustrates a kind of evolution which is very apt 
to be unncticed. 

It has been said that the spacing of English 
country inarket towns was in some counties 
determined partly by the distance that a pig 
can walk. Pigs no longer walk to market; and 
most people have already forgotten that cattle 
and sheep were being driven on foot through 
such towns as Oxford barely 25 years ago. But 
the human mind does not always adjust itself 
readily to changes caused by evolution or 
growth. Only within the present decade have 
we dropped the old meat stone of eight pounds, 
founded on the former relationship between 14 
Ib. live weight in the animal on the hoof and 8 lb. 
butcher’s meat on the counter—a ratio out of 
date for a century and more by reason of the 
improvements achieved by livestock breeders. 
Many country signposts are still set at a height 
convenient for riders rather than for motorists 
and cyclists—but such examples of reluctance 
to change could be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

One reason is, as has been indicated, that 
the change of circumstances is not always 
noticed or appreciated; an observer of combine 
harvesters who remarked last summer that 
stooks and corn ricks might soon be only a 
memory in many areas was unusually forward- 
looking. Another reason lies in the rather 
sluggish conservatism of many minds: there is 
often a feeling that existing arrangements are 
right, almost as though they had been divinely 
ordered, when in fact, they were right, having 
been founded for strictly utilitarian purposes. 
Some of these same considerations are perhaps 
applicable to the recent discussion on the right 
length for the universities’ long vacation, still 
kept as originally arranged to enable poor 
scholars to help with the harvest, in days when 
England was a rural country with a population 
of fewer than 5,000,000 persons. The idea of an 
adaptable or changing ‘‘rightness,’’ based on 
the obvious fact that circumstances alter cases, 
requires rather more mental effort than comes 
naturally to many people; but cases do change, 
and our hedges, signposts, terms and what-not 
must change with them, later if not sooner. 


INEFFECTUAL TOURISM 
T is not without significance, perhaps, that the 
word “‘tourism’”’ which (whatever misgivings 
purists may have on the subject) is now begin- 
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ning to find its way into the official language of 
this country, has long been current in France. 
Certainly the report just issued by the Catering 
Wages Commission does not suggest that as a 
nation we are in the least tourist-minded, or that 
our Government Departments have more than 
a distant nodding acquaintance, if that, with the 
needs of the largest of our dollar-earning indus- 
tries. The Commission have clearly obtained 
very little satisfaction from any Ministry in their 
attempts to get rid of some of the bureaucratic 
fetters which hamper the growth of our 
‘“‘tourism.’”’ Much more latitude is required in 
the matter of permits for hotel extensions, but 
the code of the Ministry of Works is rigid. The 
Ministry of Food clings desperately to each and 


A LIFE’S WORK 


POPPY petal fell from the flower 
Upon my loaded desk. 

A life’s work is done; 

Nothing more can come of it. 


These piled-up papers and books 

I shall reduce to order; 

In due time I shall sign my last note, 
And be gone at six for eternity. 


But now, here is a new trouble— 

A petal among the paper-clips. 
What shail I do with this document ? 
Who will pass the proofs ? 


Better than all the books, 

As light, as ripe, as perfect, as true a thing 
As this ought to be published. 

I see that I shall never be finished. 


FRANK KENDON. 
DAZLBDBABAAAAMANE. AQAA. 


every regulation for the control of hotel and 
restaurant meals, including that quite unneces- 
sary bugbear of foreign visitors, the maximum 
price rule. It may be that after an election and 
the publicity given to the Commission’s Report, 
concessions will be made in some of the more 
harassing controls, but an even more obvious 
requirement is a complete recasting of the 
Catering Wages Act, which is spreading despair, 
and in many instances ruin, throughout the 
industry. 


NATIONAL PARKS COMMISSION 


T will no doubt be said that the National 
Parks Commission now appointed, if some- 
what lacking in distinction and prestige, is 
adequate for such tasks as have been left to it by 
an Act which fails rather lamentably to fulfil the 
high hopes which were based upon the Report 
of the Hobhouse Committee. Unfortunately the 
Act gives the Commission few, if any, real 
powers and leaves the local administration of the 
parks to the county councils. The Commission 
will presumably go ahead with the ‘“‘manage- 
ment”’ of the parks so far as they are considered 
areas of recreation for town-dwellers. They will 
also, no doubt, do what they can to make that 
now preponderant part of the Act which deals 
with “‘access to the countryside’”’ a success, and 
from this point of view the representation of 
Ramblers’ Associations on the Commission is a 
distinct asset. But so long as all power resides 
in the Minister and the local authorities, the 
Commission will depend upon their suffrages. 
The appointments to the Commission are not yet 
completed, and if it is to be effective in dealing 
with most of the matters left to it there should 
obviously be more members who have a direct 
interest in agriculture. Perhaps the most 
astonishing thing in all the circumstances is that 
there is no representative, among those nomi- 
nated, of the National Trust. 


A PLAN FOR CAMBRIDGE 


AMBRIDGE in vacation time may no 

longer be the haven of quiet it used to 
seem when the undergraduates went down. 
But it can still claim to be a _ uuiversity 
town, indeed “‘the only true university town 
in England,” as it is described by Professor 
W. A. Holford and Mr. H. Myles Wright in their 
draft plan for Cambridge and the surrounding 
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district which they have prepared for th 
County Council. With the fate of Oxford i 
mind, they make a strong plea that the futur: 
expansion of Cambridge should be limited t 
a population of 125,000 (it is now 104,000 
including undergraduates) and that ther: 
should be a brake on new industries. Many 
of the planners’ proposals are admirable: 
for instance, control of the height of new 
buildings, the reservation to university and 
college use of all the land west of the town 
between the Huntingdon and Barton roads, 
and the suggestion that new housing 
should be provided in the inner residential 
areas, where there are many drab and badly- 
built streets awaiting redevelopment. The 
Ministry of Transport’s scheme for turning the 
Backs Road into a fast motor route is strongly 
condemned. An alternative route farther west 
is recommended and it is suggested that a speed 
limit along the Backs Road should be imposed. 
A more controversial project is a suggested new 
cut linking Downing Street with Jesus Lane and 
then continuing west of Jesus and across the 
river to the east of Magdalene. This would 
serve a new bus station in Drummond Street, 
but the proposed route with its double bend 
into and out of Jesus Lane seems a doubtful 
benefit. 


BIRDS IN LONDON 


R. JOHNSON’S famous saying about Lon- 

don seems, to judge by the latest reports 
of the London Natural History Society and the 
Committee on Bird Sanctuaries in the Royal 
Parks, to apply with particular force to lovers 
of birds. During 1948 the number of unusual 
birds seen in the London area was remarkable. 
A peregrine and a buzzard visited Westminster, 
a Bewick’s swan and a razorbill put in an 
appearance respectively on the Serpentine and 
the Round Pond, a party of four Bewick’s swans 
spent three weeks in Richmond Park, and a 
kite, a bird as conspicuous in London in the 
Middle Ages as starlings are now, was seen over 
Epping Forest. Other notable records are the 
nesting of apparently four pairs of little grebes 
on the lake in the gardens of Buckingham 
Palace and the travels of a tufted duck ringed 
in St. James’s Park, which was grounded in 
Dulwich in a thick fog and had its number taken 
by a policeman. Lovers of historical survivals 
will be glad to know that the jackdaws of Ken- 
sington Gardens, those “‘somewhat depressed 
and sedentary Kensington birds,’”’ as W. H. 
Hudson described them fifty years ago, are 
hanging on more successfully than might have 
been expected. Less satisfactory is the account 
of the wanton damage done to birds’ nests there 
and elsewhere. It is to be hoped that public 
opinion will assert itself to put an end to such 
destruction. 


THE CREAM OF THE THING 


" OW what I want,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 

“is Facts—Facts alone are wanted in 
life.’”’ He would often be exasperated by people’s 
absurdly imaginative and unrealistic attitude to 
life, but now and again he would find, particu- 
larly among Government officials, a man after 
his own heart. One such is an anonymous 
gentleman in the Food Standards and Labelling 
Division of the Food Ministry. He was horrified 
to discover that a firm of wine shippers wished 
to register as a trade mark for their sherry the 
words, so pleasantly familiar, ‘“ Bristol Milk.” 
What could so respectable a firm be thinking 
about? They were suggesting, perhaps inadver- 
tently, that their sherry contains milk and so has 
certain nutritive qualities. And yet even when 
this kind, fatherly official told them they were 
not convinced. They thought it would be a great 
pity to change a name so well known down the 
centuries, that to do so would inevitably lose 
many dollars from America, and that the Treas- 
ury would back them up in defying the Ministry 
of Food. ‘Very well,’ said the gentleman in 
effect, ‘I am ‘hurt but not angry. I was 
only telling you for your own good. Proceed 
at your own risk.’’ We cannot help wondering 
whether he has yet discovered that there is 
a beverage still more outrageously called 
Bristol Cream. That will surely be the death of 
him. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


T the time of writing, the winter of 1949-50 
A has already provided some evidence that 
4 possibly it intends to be more severe than 
the two previous ones. A fall of snow in widely 
separated parts of the British Isles, including 
the almost sub-tropical county of Cornwall, 
with roads blocked in Wales and the North, is 
certainly unusual in the early part of December, 
so that it may be a forerunner of much colder 
spells. It is possible that old Dame Nature is 
resolved that she will scotch for all time the 
quite false, but persistent, belief that a heavy 
crop of berries in the autumn presages a bitterly 
cold winter, because I never remember seeing 
the countryside so barren of these hedgerow 
products as they were this year. 

In this corner of the New Forest, where 
there are groves of wild holly trees which in 
December are usually a blaze of scarlet, and 
from which in normal years lorry-loads of 
branches are exported to London for Christmas 
decorations, I have yet to find a single tree with 
a berry on it. The same state of affairs is 
apparent in all the hedgerows, for there is not a 
trace of red on the many hawthorn trees, the 
brier roses have carried no hips at all and the 
crab-apple trees have produced an even poorer 
crop than did the orchard varieties. Moreover, 
if anyone wants to make sloe gin, because real 
gin is 32s. 4d. a bottle, I cannot tell him where 
he will find the essential fruits with which to do 
it—and since blackthorn is our main hedgerow 
growth this is most unusual. 

* ‘ * 

N the days when a pair of red squirrels were 
resident in my garden and its adjacent birch 
grove, they had their permanent headquarters 
in a most roomy and conspicuous drey which 
they occupied every spring in the breeding 
season, and which, presumably, had been in the 
family for generations. It was, in fact, an old 
squirrel manor house, and it required only 
some minor interior decoration and re-lining 
after the winter months to fit it for the coming 
year. In addition to this there was a smaller 
and draughtier nest in an old oak on the other 
side of the lawn, which I imagined was the 
bachelor quarters of Old Man squirrel, who used 
to make faces at me round tree trunks when I 
met him in the garden. This was an untidy 
loose construction, the sort of thing you would 
expect ofa mere male, and he apparently used it 
only when the main drey was filled with a grow- 
ing and active family. These two constructions 
were, obviously, ample for the accommodation 
of the small community, and during the 
eleven years they were in occupation I never 

noticed any building activities elsewhere. 

r * * 

§ es grey squirrels, which have now taken 
over the property, have quite different views 
about housing. Though I have never noticed 
them engaged in building operations or carrying 
twigs, they must spend all their spare time on 
this work, since in a 200-yard length of the lane 
that leads to the house there are in the old oak 
trees in the hedgerows no fewer than nine most 
conspicuous nests, all of which have been built 
during the past month. Unless I am taking an 
optimistic view of the situation, there are cer- 
tainly not eighteen grey squirrels in this small 
stretch of woodland, and I wonder why it is 
they have gone to all this trouble at this time of 
the year, seeing that quite a number of the old 
dreys that they made during the summer are still 
in existence. The pest department of the local 
Agricultural Committee have devised a sectional 
bamboo rod some 40 feet in length, which is 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW ON A SOMERSET FARM-HOUSE 


used to poke the bottoms of the squirrels’ dreys, 
and to evict the occupants. Though this lengthy 
rod operates most efficiently, the fitting together 
of it takes a considerable amount of time. It is 
possible that the grey squirrels have realised this, 
and have constructed this series of very obvious 
nests solely for the purpose of defeating the 
activities of the rod wielder. 

I have a shrewd suspicion that these dreys 
are merely blinds, and that not one of them is 
ever occupied. Whenever I am feeling particu- 
larly anti-grey squirrel I go forth with a .22 rifle 
and a shot-gun, but though I put three or four 
bullets through the middle of these dreys, 
nothing ever emerges, nor is there any sign of 
a disturbance inside which would suggest that 
the occupant has been hit by one of the pellets. 
A youth in this district who has found a market 
for squirrel skins, but not for their carcases, 
and who seems to spend most of his time 
hunting squirrels, tells me that our locai animals 
have already learnt to avoid lofty trees in which 
they offer a shot to the man with a gun, and that 
when disturbed they make straight for the 
dense cover of a near-by rhododendron planta- 
tion, in which they have now built the nests 
they really occupy, and from’ which it is quite 
often impossible to evict them, even with the 
help of a dog. roa 

* 

N his entertaining book, You Never Know 

Till You Get There, Mr. Henry Longhurst 
writes in praise of the praying mantis as a house- 
hold pet after one of these insects had dined 
with him in a Rangoon hotel, and states that if 
the weather were not so cold in this country, he 
would have them all over his house. I am in 
complete agreement with him, because, if one 
happens to be lunching or dining alone, one 


cannot have amoreentertaining companionat the 
table than this large insect, which possibly has 
no more intelligence than a mere beetle, but, 
nevertheless, appears to take a keen interest in 
everything that happens and seems to under- 
stand every remark that is made to it. This is 
due mainly to its anatomy and, in particular, its 
pliant neck, which enables it to turn its head in 
a very human and enquiring manner towards 
the person speaking to it. At the same time, 
the glint in its large luminous eyes gives the 
impression that it has grasped the point of the 
argument. 

It demonstrates its opinion of the views 
expressed not only by these constant move- 
ments of its head, but by constant Gallic 
gestures with its hands (one really cannot 
call them the front pair of legs) which are never 
still, and which it rubs together from time to 
time whenever it appreciates the humour of a 
remark. Every minute or so it breaks off the 
conversation to devote itself to prayer, and any- 
thing more expressive of religious fervour than 
a mantis with bowed head in clasped hands I 
have never seen. * + 


T is a pity that after this eulogy of the pray- 
ing mantis one has to admit that its addiction 

to prayer is sheer hypocrisy, seeing that a more 
ruthless murderer does not exist. If in the 
middle of its devotions a grasshopper should 
alight on the table in its vicinity, it will stretch 
forth one hand, pick it up, and in a leisurely 
fashion pull bits off it, masticating them slowly 
until the meal is finished. In addition to eating 
its ‘‘ meat off the hoof”’ the mantis is also a can- 
nibal, and a large female that I kent as a pet in 
the creeper that grew over the verandah occa- 
sionally ate h_r boy friend at the end of the day. 
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FOX’S PROGRESS 


Written and Illustrated by PHYLLIS BOND 


cardboard shoe-box in his hand. He 

grinned when he saw the packing-case 
covered with wire netting that I had brought 
with me in response to his message “‘I’ve a live 
fox cub here, if you’d like it.’”’ I lifted the lid of 
the shoe-box. Inside lay seven inches of dark, 
smoke-grey fur. The little round head showed 
no ears (unless those two tiny crumpled folds of 
fur were meant as substitutes), the nose was 
very square and snub, and the eyes were shut. 
He lay in the box making plaintive little sounds 


"| XHE man came out of his cottage with a 





WILL HE REALLY BE A FOX ONE DAY? 


through a closed mouth; sounds that any baby 
might have made, even a human one. 

No one who did not move in foxy circles 
would have guessed what he was. There was 
nothing about the little snubby form to suggest 
the characteristics of a fox; nothing, that is, 
until you came to the final detail : the two and 
a half inches of tapered tail ending in a tiny 
white tip. He was an orphan, the only sur- 
vivor of a family that had been dug out and 
destroyed, and he was only five days old. He 
weighed seven and a half ounces on the letter- 
scales, not quite half-a-pound of fox. ‘‘Tod,” 
the old word for fox, suggested “‘Toddy’”’ as the 
most appropriate name, and Toddy he became. 

The first problem was feeding, as at the 
start he refused to open his mouth for the 
fountain-pen filler which we forced between 
his jaws. However, he soon learnt to appreciate 
sucking a human thumb, and once that was in 
his mouth it was easy to substitute the filler. 
Warm milk with a little honey added was his 
fare, given five times a day. From the first we 
decided that Toddy could not be fed during the 
night, and from 10 p.m. to 7 a.m., he slept. 

The second problem was how to emulate the 
late vixen in the nursery conditions she would 
have supplied. A dark cupboard with half-open 
door, and a hot-water bottle wrapped in flannel 
seemed to meet the case. No doubt, she would 
have given her cub a lick over, now and again; 
the best substitute seemed to be a piece of wash 
leather wrung out of warm water for a quick 
wipe over after a feed. 

Development was surprisingly swift. At 
seven days old Toddy began to totter about on 
my lap, and the next day his adventurous spirit 
prompted him to climb out of his box, only to 
lie blind and helpless on the floor, mewing pite- 
ously for assistance. The tawny tinge which was 
at first apparent round his eyes spread and in- 
tensified to form a ginger band from eyes to ears, 
and in a few days his whole face showed a 
ginger shade in the grey fur. It was on the 
ninth day, while giving him his feed, that we 
suddenly saw a knowing gleam from a half- 
closed eye. The eye opened, but not impressed 
by what it saw, closed again; but two days later 
both little eyes had opened, a blue grey. 

Two days later he was active on his feet, 
climbing up my hands to reach tl.e feeder, and 


beating with tiny urgent paws against my 
fingers as he would have done against his 
mother’s side. And here, for the sake of others 
who may rear foundling fox cubs, I must recount 
an incident which nearly brought Toddy’s pro- 
gress to an abrupt end. 

Unlike the human baby’s nurse, whose path 
is beset by kindly advisers (both wanted and 
unwanted), guarded by clinics and littered with 
booklets, the fox’s nurse stands ignorant and 
alone. Even on a railway bookstall I have yet 
to find a pamphlet dealing with the care of 
infant foxes. So, wish- 
ing to do the best for 
my charge, I wrote to 
an authoritative insti- 
tution for advice, and 
was instructed to dilute 
the cow’s milk with 
equal parts of water. 
Poor little cub! After 
a day of this diet, while 
taking his feed, Toddy 
suddenly gave a tiny 
squawk and seemed to 
crumple up. The next 
day he was still very 
poorly. Gone was the 
active little teddy bear 
that had shown such 
excitement over his 
food; he lay in my lap 
apathetic and shaking 
all over. Certain that 
this diluted feed was the 
trouble, we put him back 
on to full milk, and, to 
our intense relief, saw 
him regain his old self. 

When he was about three weeks old we 
thought it time to introduce game on the ménu. 
Toddy was delighted. He was intensely pleased 
with half a mouse, and after carrying it proudly 
about the room he retired to a corner, keeping 
his back firmly towards us, every line of his little 
body saying ‘‘ This is my mouse,’’ and worried 
and chewed it, although, at this stage, he did 
not eat the fur. 

Toddy had developed immensely in acti- 
vity and intelligence, but he had not, in three 
weeks, put on any weight. We were worried. 
It was then that the head of a large London 
infant welfare centre came to visit us, who was 


not only enchanted by Toddy’s ingratiating 
ways, but cast the expert’s eye upon him and 
announced that he was lacking in vitamins. So, 
for the time being, Toddy received two drops of 
vitamins, a little egg-yolk in his milk, and a very 
little meat every day. 

Already the whole household revolved 
round him. Toddy’s mealtimes were the un- 
alterable events to suit which everyone else’s 
programme must be planned. From the first, 
Toddy had lived in the limelight and, like 
royalty, took it in his stride. Every day he went 
with me to the educational museum, where I was 
working, and delighted hundreds of visitors, old 
as well as young, with his engaging ways. 

When he was about six weeks old he was 
promoted to two meat meals and two milk meals 
a day, and progress was fast. He had a sur- 
prising fancy (which could hardly have been 
hereditary) for semolina pudding and macaroni 
cheese. 

By this time Toddy was becoming very 
playful and active. He would gambol and 
bound with the action of a miniature rocking- 
horse. And he was full of ideas. Finding a 
carpet brush on the floor he would drag it about 
the room in an ecstasy. He would come when 
called—if he felt like it—and loved to be 
cuddled or to play games with anyone. If there 
was one thing on earth he longed to possess it 
was buttons. He loved them passionately. 
His great desire was to collect them from the 
coats and cardigans of all and sundry. When 
he was given several pieces of meat on a little 
plate he always wanted to pick them all up in 
his mouth at once and carry them away to enjoy 
in one of his favourite retreats under a piece of 
furniture. For so small an animal his gape was 
enormous, but occasionally he was defeated. 
Once, when he had picked up five pieces, the 
sixth proved one too much. As soon as he 
lifted it, pieces four and five fell out of his 
mouth. For several minutes he worked dili- 
gently, picking up and dropping until, in a fit of 
enlightened exasperation he seized the rim of 
the plate and, like a porter with a luggage bar- 
row, trundled it, meat and all, under the chest of 
drawers. 

He was extremely clean in his habits and 
kept his bedding immaculate, always using the 
sand-tray in his pen. In fact, as he got bigger 
he preferred not to use this, and would wait to 
be taken out of his pen. 
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made of springs and elastic loosely wrapped in the softest of 
soft fur. When he flung himself down he lay in limp folds 
and woolly curves. Although he was developing so swiftly 
in many ways, there was, as yet, no suggestion of a brush. 
His tail was just a simple tapered attachment finished with 
a smali white point. Even so, when he took his first walk 
past the hen-run all the hens at once gathered behind the wire 
to cackle and watch and spread the news ‘‘A fox! ’”’ Toddy 
was a bit concerned at the noise, but crept through the gorse, 
determined to investigate. Nearer he crept, then suddenly 
sprang at the wire. All the hens squawking, scattered in 
every direction, and Toddy fled back to the shelter of the 
gorse in a panic. Suddenly he spied a hen’s egg on the 
ground, picked it up in his huge gape and carried it away 
unbroken, and buried it in the grass. After an enthralling 
time of exploration, not unmixed with fears of aeroplanes, 
distant cars and quacking ducks, he crept under my skirts as 
I sat on the ground, climbed on my knee and curled up and 
went to sleep with his little nose just peeping out from under 
my skirt. There he slept peacefully for twenty minutes after 
his exertions, while Matilda and Lucinda, the ducks, discussed 
him in low tones, watching him from their run with beady 
and malignant eyes. 

Remembering the fable of the fox and grapes, and 
the Biblical reference to “the little foxes that spoil our 
grapes,’’ I decided one day to give Toddy a special treat. 
But the extravagance was completely wasted on him! He 


A FOX CUB IS A HANDFUL 


One could but wonder what the effect of his 
unnatural upbringing would be. What lessons 
was he missing that his mother would have 
taught him? How could he, uninstructed, face 
the problems of life? But as one watched his 
development it was clear that all the essential 
lessons were already incorporated in _ his 
inner man. The needful knowledge was 
somewhere deeply hidden, only awaiting 
the occasion that would transform it into 
action. It was not till he was about seven 
weeks old that he began to groom himself; at 
first he gave himself a slight lick, almost unin- 
tentionally; then vaguely the little hind-paw 
flicked his side, and stopped in mid-air as though 
he were wondering why he had done it. But 
a few days later he was brushing himself vigor- 
ously, purposefully. About the same time the 
instinct to bury food first asserted itself. Toddy 
had a piece of meat on the lawn for which, at 
the moment, he had no use; very busily he went 
round it, pushing his nose towards it from every 
side with all the actions of pushing earth over 
it—but there was no loose earth to push. His 
little nose pushed the empty air and the meat 
still lay naked on the grass. But instinct had 
been satisfied, and quite content with his work 
he let it lie. 

Later, of course, the burying habit became 
highly developed, although he never really 
understood that you cannot bury on a carpet. 
However, I have seen him, when given meat 
on paper, make it into a very good parcel, 
pushing the paper over it from every side 
in turn. When he had eaten as much as he 
wanted he would carry the remainder to his 
sand-tray and bury it very efficiently; later in 
the day he would go back, feverishly dig it up 
again, as if to make certain it was still there, 
and then re-bury it. 

Quite suddenly, at about seven weeks, the 
instinct to stalk, to hide, to pounce, began to 
emerge, though no wily vixen mother had 
shown him how such things were done. He 
would lurk under a chest-of-drawers, chin flat 
on floor and little nose just showing, then like a 
kitten, dart out after a tassel trailed along the 
floor. Or he would steal along, tummy flat to 
floor, take a prodigious leap, arching himself in 
mid-air to drop with all four velvet feet in a 
bunch on the prey. 

Toddy was full of joie de vivre. A rabbit’s 
leg sent him into transports of delight. He 
would toss it in the air, curvet and dance round 
it, throw it away again, and growling furiously, 
kill it over and over again. Sometimes he threw 
it with such effect that he lost it completely. 
There he would stand under a chair, a baffled 
cub, his little head on one side, the picture of 
perplexity, his plaything gone, while the said 
plaything—a chewed rabbit skin—lay on the 
seat of the chair above his head, where he had 
thrown it. 

Lithe and agile, he was graceful in every 


action. His body seemed to have nobones; it was AT TEN WEEKS HE WAS A HANDSOME CUB 
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patted his grape, rolled it about a 
little, smelt it and left it alone. 

At two months old, Toddy 
turned the scale of a baby-weigh- 
ing machine at two and a half 
pounds. From week to week 
we noticed a steady change in 
his appearance; the dark, grey 
fluff of babyhood gradually gave 
place to a rich sandy coloured 
fur, very thick and silky. The 
ears and back of the head 
remained dark, except where 
light buff encircled the base of 
the ears with clownish | effect. 
The little face was growing 
very foxy, with white chin, the 
characteristic dark marks either 
side of the nose, and widespread 
ears which showed white, if not 
silver, linings. The ensemble 
of warm buff picked out with 
black ears and the _ neatest 
of black velvet stockings was 
rather reminiscent of a Siamese 
cat. The eyes that had long since changed from 
pale blue to dark hazel began to show flecks 
of amber that foretold the yellow eyes of the 
adult. 

About this time, Toddy, who always slept 
in my room, woke me at 3 a.m. with a com- 
pletely new cry: “ Kar-r-r-r-r-r”’, a vibrating 
note, loud and emphatic. Perhaps it pleased 
him, for in a few minutes he repeated it. I never 
discovered the significance of this call. It was 
not often used, and the occasions were almost 
always at night; during the next month this 
sound altered in tone and more resembled a 
hollow rippling note on a wood wind instrument. 
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“SUDDENLY HE SPIED A HEN’S EGG, PICKED IT UP IN 
HIS HUGE GAPE AND CARRIED IT AWAY UNBROKEN ” 


As Toddy grew, he developed more and 
more his family’s natural caution. He was in- 
tensely alert to sounds—a distant lorry on the 
road, heavy footsteps approaching, made him 
pause, listen, run away, turn to face the danger, 
listen again, and if not reassured, take to cover. 
His instinct was always to get under something 
for safety. He spent part of his time in an 
enclosure where we had provided a small wooden 
house and bedding for his comfort. But hewould 
have none of the bed and promptly dug out a 
hollow under the house. Usually he slept in his 
hole with the tip of his nose just showing. When 
he was nearly four months old, the conditions 


BORIS WAS A BIG 


BOUGHT him for a pound from a girl at a 
I tennis club in Italy—a fawn, woolly puppy 

with enormous staggery legs, a white patch 
at his throat and deep warm amber eyes. I took 
him home and showed him to my wife, with his 
paws hanging over my forearm; and she said 
“‘Q-oh ! ’’—and we both knew that we were his 
slaves. We called him Boris. 

He was not a true Alsatian, we were told, 
but a Sicilian—a similar breed, but not so well 
bred, and as he grew up and shed his puppy coat, 
it was very apparent. His ears never quite stood 
up, but their points tipped over; the white ruff 
spread over most of his chest, and his coat was 
a little rougher than in the pure-bred type. He 
was a very nervous puppy, and during his house- 
training would slink under a table or chair— 
the instinct for a cave, perhaps—in anticipation 
of the not very severe smacks and the castings 
out-of-doors that were coming. 

And he never barked; he howled. There was 
his normal deep, splendid bay, and the beauti- 
fully muted soft howl that he reserved for my 
wife and myself, and, very occasionally, for a 
friend whom he particularly liked. 

Later on, we got him a wife—Tessa— 
smaller, but a pure-bred Alsatian, her ears up- 
right, her carriage superb, her tail perfectly 
carried. After she came, they were often called 
Big Wolf and Little Wolf, as well as their proper 
names—and so just Big and Little. We always 
talked of Boris as if he were a conservative old 
colonel, and Tessa a film star, simply dripping 
with glamour. We used to imagine Boris saying: 
“Can’t quite make her out. Girls will be girls, I 
suppose. Think I’ll look in at the club.” 

But Boris was not stupid at all. There was 
the queer business of the train from San 
Remo, for instance. Once, sometimes twice, a 
week, in the colder half of the year, I used 
to go into San Remo to play tennis. Nearly 
always I came back by the same train, but 
occasionally I missed it, and had to take a 
later one. The train came out of a tunnel, passed 
below our house to the station, from where I 
would walk home. When I was on the train, 
but only when I was on it, Boris would be out 
on the terrace, assaulting the sky with his 
great bay. I could see him from the carriage 
window. 





By GEOFFREY HOLDSWORTH 


He was the only one of the dogs who was 
privileged to sleep on a mat on the floor of our 
bedroom. The evening routine was always the 
same. The dogs would have their last run, and 
then the others would go to their kennels. Boris 
would follow me indoors and stand, threshing 
his tail, while I locked the front door. Then he 
would race upstairs, take a drink of water from 
the water jug, and flop down in the corner with 
a grunt. 

It was rather a strange little house. It had 
been a peasant’s ruined cottage before we bought 
it, and got it altered without the help of an 
architect. 

It had all sorts of queer levels and odd 
stairs. The beds were bunks, one above the 
other to save space, and one way into the bath- 
room was through a trap door and down a lad- 
der from our bedroom. When I went down to the 
bathroom, Boris would shift, and sit watching 
me, his paws hanging over the edge. When I 
was in bed, and the light was out, I would call 
“Boris, Boris! ’’ softly, and I would hear his 
tail go thump, thump, in the darkness. It was 
a terrible temptation not to go on calling 
“Boris !”’ just for the pleasure of hearing that 
beloved thump. 

On one occasion, at about three o’clock in 
the morning, I was awakened by the rasp of his 
tongue on my face. Then he went and scratched 
at the door. : 

“What a good dog ! ”’ I thought; “‘he wants 
to go out.” 

So I got up and took him out. But there 
was no leg-lifting. With a joyous “woof! ’”’ he 
pranced down the garden path and back again. 
He was bored up there in the bedroom. He 
wanted to smell the morning air. Spring was 
coming, with the narcissi and the anemones and 
the wild garlic; that meant long walks up into 
the hills. I was a little annoyed, and we both 
went back to bed. 

Next night, he did it again. I took him 
down again, though I cursed. Once again he 
was simply calling wolf. When on the third 
night running I was wakened by a rough tongue 
and a large friendly paw, I pushed him away. 

“No, damn you,” I said, “not again. And 
if you do make a pool, you’re for it in the 
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we could provide, his increas. 1g 
activity and the fact that he 
would not make friends w th 
our good-natured Welsh terrier, 
necessitated finding him a nw 
home. We had watched hm 
from the dark grey teddy bear 
stage, through the fawn ad 
black of childhood, and he was 
now a very elegant cub. Already 
a warm russet tint was showing 
on the back of his head and 
his hocks. And, at last, the 
nondescript tail had filled out 
into a handsome brush. As he 
raced about the grass. or 
jumped and climbed, his brush 
gave him balance, enabled him 
to turn suddenly in mid-career, 
and when he curled up to rest it 
curled round him and nearly hid 
his face. 

He had delighted thousands 
who had seen him, stroked him, 
and played with him. He was 
always gentle, and never snapped or sulked, 
even when pulled out of bed to be seen by 
strangers. He would only protest mildly with 
silky paws, then take the disturbing hand and 
play with it, mouthing it gently, with no attempt 
to bite, though those sharp teeth could make 
short work of rabbit-bones. He had his special 
friends, whom he always recognised and greeted 
by running up to them, jumping up on his 
hind-legs and waving his brush violently from 
side to side. There was, in Toddy, something 
that was dog-like, something that was cat- 
like, but more that was solely himself—pure 
fox. 


DOG 


morning, and you can sleep in the kennels with 
the other dogs.” 

There was no pool in the morning, and he 
never tried it on again. 

Boris loved swimming, and always accom- 
panied me on my regular swim from the little 
beach to a disused jetty and back. He liked 
swimming for bits of driftwood, thrown for him, 
but he preferred minute pebbles. He would 
catch these neatly in his mouth, spit them out, 
and then wait for more. He liked wrestling with 
me, too, and he was just about as strong as I. 

It was a bad day for Boris when he saw a 
trunk and suit-cases being brought up to the 
bedroom. He knew what this meant. We were 
going away, and might be away for two months. 
He and the other dogs would have no company 
except the gardener, who cared only for the 
spaniel that we had given him, which he fondly 
believed could be trained to retrieve the spar- 
rows which, equally fondly, he believed he 
could shoot—if he had a gun. There was 
Bianca, the cook—she liked him—but she was 
a little afraid of him, too. And there would be 
no one to take him swimming. It was a bleak 
prospect. 

But we came back in September, and as we 
walked up the familiar little hill, there was Boris 
—a strangely silent Boris. Sir John Squire once 
wrote a poem about a bulldog, which 

. . cvouched to the floor 

Paralysed to hear him speak 

And that was Boris’s trouble. He was fond 
of us, and he was “ paralysed to hear us speak.” 
It was not till his tail had travelled several miles, 
and there had been some wrestling, that the 
howling apparatus got into order again; and 
then it was the soft, soft howls of love. 

Tessa bore him nine puppies by her first 
litter, of which I reluctantly killed three. She 
was a superb mother, considering her previous 
glamorous ways, and all the puppies were fine 
dogs, with ears as truly upright as hers. But 
none of them had the character of Big and 
Little. 

Dear old Boris lived to a ripe old age in the 
care of a retired mounted policeman who lived 
at Marlow-on-Thames—and I hoped he enjoyed 
swimming in the river as much as in the Ligurian 
Sea. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR -~] 


years ago, when I first went out with my 

calennig to wish the villagers and the 
farmers ‘‘a Happy New Year and a gift to me.”’ 

My brother, Quentin, who was a year or so 
older than I, had been out more than once 
before, but my father it was who showed me 
how to make the calennig that New Year’s 
Eve. 


] REMEMBER the New Year’s Day, many 


First we got a large green apple from the 
loft and into its underside we stuck three 
sharpened pieces of hazel to form a tripod upon 
which it could stand. Into the side of the apple 
was pierced a longer hazel-stick, which made 
a handle to carry it by. The bark on each 
piece of hazel was carved into cunning inter- 
laced designs except on the handle. 

Into the top of the apple, now standing 
bravely on the table, we placed a sprig of 
holly with its red berries; then into the skin 
of the apple we stuck the sharp ears of oats 
until the apple looked like a porcupine. Over 
it all we dusted silvery iridescent “ Jack 
Frost’’ until all gleamed in the candlelight 
like the tree of a forest in the snow. 

By then Quentin had finished his. 

‘Take them to show the vicar,’ 
my father. 

“We always go to see him the night be- 
fore,’’ added Quentin. 

“Does he give us money ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes,’’ answered my brother, ‘‘a three- 
penny-bit.”’ 

I marvelled at the magic of the calennig 
that it could conjure silver out of the pocket 
of the clergyman. 

The vicarage stood in its grounds be- 
hind a high stone wall which was pierced 
by an arched doorway. Quentin raised the 
latch saying, ‘‘Take no notice of Juno—he 
will only lick your face.”’ 

We closed the door behind us and 
then from beyond the house came the 
sound of a thunderous barking. A huge 
St. Bernard dog came careering towards us. 
His bark was earth-shaking, his open slaver- 
ing mouth seemed to me like that of a de- 


’ 


said 


vouring lion. I ran for the door, closed 

behind us. as — Boo a Re. 
“Don’t run,’ shouted Quentin, ‘“‘or he SCHOOLBOYS CELEBRATING STRENA, A 

will think you are a culprit.” Culprit was WELSH NEW YEAR CUSTOM. The boy on 


a word Quentin had just learned and he was 
very fond of using it. 

The great dog rushed at us and I gave 
myself up for lost. 

““Good dog, Juno, good old dog !”” shouted 
Quentin in whose voice I thought I detected 
a note of anxiety. 

The St. Bernard reached us, gave Quentin 
a perfunctory lick and then came to me, covering 
my face with the slaver of his tongue. Evi- 
dently I was new and much to his taste. I 
wiped my face with my handkerchief and, 
holding my precious calennig, followed Quentin 
to the back door of the vicarage where the 
kitchen was, and where we knew old Janet 
would be at her work. Yes, she was there. 

“Come you have again, then, to wish the 
vicar a Happy New Year?” She kissed Quentin 
and, turning to me, said: “‘So Michael is old 
enough to go with you this year.’’ Then she 
kissed me and I found at the same time a 
bright new penny in my hand. 

Old Janet, wearing a white linen cap I had 
never seen her in before, took us into the vicar’s 
study. The vicar was tall and white-bearded. 
There were books on shelves all around him like 
there were in my father’s study, only these were 
tidier. 

“The Parish Clerk’s grandsons are here, 
Vicar, with their calennigs,”’ said Janet, leaving 
us there. 

The great man put down his book, placed 
his spectacles upon his forehead and gazed at 
us kindly. 

“Let me see if you have made them right. 
Bring yours to me, boy.’’ He nodded towards 
me. In some trepidation I approached him and 
held out my calennig. He took it by one of the 
hazel legs and turned it round, examining it in 
every detail. He beamed. 

“Marvellous! To think that little boys in 


a Welsh village are still making the Roman 
stvena just like the legions taught them to 
nearly two thousand years ago.”’ 

He turned to Quentin. 

“You know what it means?” 
briskly. 

“Something about spring, sir,’’ answered 
my brother. I marvelled at his knowing so 
much. 

“Symbol of fruitfulness in the coming year,’ 
exclaimed the vicar. ‘‘ A pagan rite in Christian 
Wales.’ He fished in his pockets and produced 
two shining silver threepenny-bits—one for me 
and one for Quentin. 


he asked 


, 





the right holds a calennig, an apple pierced with 
three sharpened pieces of hazel to make a tripod. 


A longer hazel-stick is used for the handle 


Excitedly we made our way to the door 
through the wall, Juno licking our faces and 
pretending to be intent upon our destruction. 

“Threepenny-bits, as usual,’’ exclaimed 
Quentin in his practical way. 

“And a new penny each from old Janet,” 
I added. 

Next morning we were up with the dawn. 
It was frosty but dry. The stones in the rough 
roadway seemed sunken into the ground upon 
which hoar-frost glistened. Our hands were 
gloved and thick cravats encompassed our 
throats and ears. Our nailed boots rang 
resonantly upon the iron ground. 

From house to house we went, although 
occasionally Quentin would say, ‘‘No good 
going there. They never give anything.”’ 

Because I had on my new trousers and the 
pockets were free of holes or the danger of 
holes, I was given the job of carrying our gains. 
The coppers weighed comfortably against my 


thigh. What magic was this? Would it were 
always New Year’s Day—a Tom Tiddler’s 
day ! 


At last we came to Brynglas Farm. The 
sun gleamed beyond the hill above the farm in 
its weak yellow winter light. From the fields 
around came the faint bleating of the early 
lambs. Blue smoke rose from the farmhouse 
chimney. 

We piped our little song at the front door : 


A Happy New Year to you 
And a gift to me. 


The door was opened by a huge man clad 


in brown corduroy trousers with fall fronts, 


wearing also a sleeved waistcoat. He was clean- 
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shaven and his eyes popped out of his head like 
a couple of poached eggs. 

He glared at us with what I took to be 
a terrible anger, but Quentin appeared quite 
unperturbed. I took courage and began to say : 

A Happy New Year to you 
The big man shouted, ‘‘ Catherine, Catherine 
bring me the butter at once so that I can 
swallow these two boys alive.” 

By now my courage had vanished, although 
I thought that he would find us difficult to dis- 
pose of in one gulp, butter or no. 

A woman entered the kitchen. 
have been his daughter, I thought. 

“Don’t tease them, father-in-law,’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Besides they are the boys of 
the Parish Clerk’s son.”’ 

“Oh! oh!’ he roared. “ Different that 
is, perhaps. Bring them something to eat, 
Catherine.” 

And before us was set fresh milk, warm 
from the cow; yeast cake of which I won- 
dered whether there was any flour in it at 
all, so full of raisins, sultanas and currants 
was it. There was also a flat cake made of 
sour cream—curranty, stodgy, sweet—but 
delicious. A huge fire of thorn logs roared 
in the inglenook. 

The big man sat opposite us and watched 
us eat. 

“Let 
manded. 

I hesitated. 
ter let him.” 

I emptied my pocket of its precious 
load of pennies and halfpennies, threepenny- 
bits and an occasional sixpence. 

“Four and threepence, it is, 
teered Quentin. 

‘Short I am of money, to-day,” said 
the farmer, ‘“‘and there is a calf I’ve got 
to buy.’’ At which he pocketed the lot. 

Dismay. showed itself all over my face. 
Curiously, Quentin did not seem to be 
perturbed at this catastrophic loss of our 
hard-earned wealth. He ate stolidly on; my 
appetite waned. I was worried. 

It was time to go. We sidled towards 
the door leading out into the now sunlit 
courtyard. The farmer jingled our pennies 
in his pocket. 

‘‘Sure I am, now, to be able to afford 
that calf,’’ he exclaimed with what seemed 
to me a grim satisfaction. 

I gave up hope. This was brigandage- 
highway robbery—the most blatant. I began 
to cry in the face of this merciless power 
our pennies . our threepenny-bits ! 

His daughter-in-law came into the kitchen 
again. She pressed a huge piece of cake into 
each of our hands. 

‘To eat on the way home,” she said and 
kissed me, as the younger. ‘“‘My remembrances 
to your mother.’’ Then she saw my tears. She 
turned to the farmer. 

“Don’t keep on teasing the children, 
father-in-law’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ This one is only 
a little one.’’ Then she hugged me and kissed 
me again, 

It was not kisses I was wanting but our 
money. 

Grumbling and complaining the farmer 
mumbled, ‘‘Hold the top of your pocket open 
then.’’ I did this and into it he ladled with his 
huge hands the comforting pennies and pieces 
of smail silv cr. 

Joyfully I went along through the paddock 
with Quentin. We came to the shelter of a thorn 
hedge and out of sight of the house. 

“We will count our money 
said. 

And in among the pennies, new and old. 
and the odd bits of tiny silver coins we found 
two newly minted shillings. 

‘Two whole shillings !”’ I gasped. 

‘‘We have six and threepence between us 
now,” said Quentin with satisfaction, ‘nearly 
twice as much as last year.”’ 

And as we reached the village on the hill- 
top the bells in the church tower rang out a 
triumphant peal as if in our honour. They rang 
to the glory of another Happy New Year. 


She must 


me see your money,” he de- 


Quentin whispered, ‘‘ Bet- 


volun- 


here,’ he 
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POMANDERS AN D VINAIGRETTES 


OR many centuries aromatic perfumes were considered essential to the 
k=: of gracious living. An important office in any wealthy household was 

that of the perfumer, employed to keep the rooms sweet-smelling, and, it 
was hoped, free of disease, in days of perfunctory sanitation. 

Shakespeare, in Henry IV, refers to ‘‘the perfum’d chambers of the great”’ 
and in Much Ado About Nothing one of his characters is ‘‘entertained for a 
perfumer while smoking a musty room.”’ Every room of consequence in a well- 
appointed house had its latten perfuming pan containing pungent aromatic herbs 
and spices. Boorde, in his Dyetary published 1542, prescribed ‘‘a little of some 
perfume to stand in the middle of the chamber,” and in 1564 Bulleyn advised 
his readers to “‘Forgette not sweete perfumes of Rose water, cloves, maces, and 
vinegar in a perfuming pan.”’ 

There were various ways of achieving the required degree of fragrance. The 
pan, or metal bowl, of pot-pourri was perhaps most widespread, supplemented 
by the use of elaborately embroidered ‘‘sweet bags.’’ In his library alone, 
in 1614, the Earl of Northampton had fourteen of these perfumed bags. More 
efficacious was the carrying of smouldering herbs from room to room. This led 
to the practice of burning specially manufactured pastilles in appropriate deco- 
rative containers, as continued to be done uninterruptedly until the 1860s. 


Kenelm Digby writing in 1644, exclaimed: ‘‘Perfumes fill the ayre! We can 
putt our nose in no part of the roome, when a perfume is burned, but we shall 
smell it.”’ 


There was, too, a passing Carolean vegue for perfuming rooms with liquid 
scent. These strong-smelling essences might be distributed about the house in 
shallow circular pans of silver. Such a pan would measure only 1% ins. in 
diameter and 14-in. in depth, being supported upon three tiny ball feet. Its 
vertical sides were plain and the scent was covered with a finely-pierced lid. 

Perfume pans and sweet bags freshened the apartments of the well-to-do, 
but even in medieval days the fastidious felt the need of something more 
personal with which to combat the unappetising odours and Jurking pestilence 
encountered in streets and public buildings. At first, strongly aromatic sub- 
stances were merely shaped into small balls that could be carried in hand or 
pocket. Soon, however, for greater convenience, they were encased in small boxes 
of gold, silver or ivory, such as could be suspended by a chain from the neck or 
girdle. 

Perfumed balls and musk balls are frequently mentioned in inventories 
from the 14th century, when Margaret de Bohun, Countess of Hereford, possessed 
“a bail of perfume carried ina silver container,’ enriched with precious stones 
and pearls. Henry V in 1422 owned several musk balls of gold and silver gilt. 





1—PORTRAIT OF SIR PERCIVAL DYKE WITH 

A GOLD-HEADED STAFF TERMINATING IN A 

POUNCET-BOX, circa 1580. In the collection of Sir 
Oliver Hart Dyke, Bt. 


The Bury will of 1463 refers to ‘‘my musk ball of gold.” 

Already perfume balls were termed pomanders in 
France, for in 1411 the Duc de Beri received a New Year 
present of ‘‘a beautiful pomander with musk, opening down 
the middle into two sections and closing with hinges, and 
hanging on a little chain.’’ The earliest use of the word 
““‘pomander”’ noticed in England appears in the Privy 
Purse Expenses of Henry VII for 1492: “‘To one that 
brought the King a box with pomandre, ten shillings.” 
As applied to the box containing the perfume ball the 
word has not been observed in records dating earlier 
than 1518, when Princess Mary gave a gratuity “‘to the 
French queen’s servant that brought a pomander of gold.”’ 
The application of the word to the contents rather than 
the case itself is found as late as 1683, when the London 
Gazette referred to “‘a little gold box with a sweet poman- 
der in it.”’ 

Henry VIII in 1530 possessed sixteen pomanders, 
including one inscribed ‘‘H & K” and another enamelled 
with ostrich feathers and red roses. The inventory of 
Mary Tudor mentions “‘two long girdles of goldsmith’s work 
with pomanders at the end.’’ She also owned a ‘‘ pomander 
of golde with a dialin yt.’”’ Lady Margaret Long, Countess 
of Bath, in 1548 wore ‘‘a girdle of crown gold set with a 
great pearl and a pomander.’’ Such a pomander is shown 
on the portrait of Lady Jane Grey painted shortly before 
her death in 1554. 

Pomanders were more widely popular in Elizabethan 
days. The subjects of a number of contemporary portraits 
wear jewelled pomanders hanging by chains from their 
girdles. In Hereford Cathedral is the alabaster effigy of 
Anne, wife of Alexander Denton, who died in 1566. She 
is shown clasping a flat circular pomander patterned with 
a rosette. 

The word ‘“‘pomander”’ is derived from the old French 
pomme d’embre, first mentioned in the Roman de la Rose 
dated 1280, and means apple or ball of amber, the term 
embre being used for perfume in general. In 16th- and 17th- 
century England it was spelled pomemounder, pomeamber, 
pommandre, pomannder, and there are other variations. The 
sweet-scented amber apple or perfume ball contained 
ambergris, a waxy substance from the spermaceti whale, 
ae aye which when warmed by the heat of the hand softens 
2.—A PAINTING OF QUEEN ELIZABETH WEARING A JEWELLED slightly and emits a Pageant perfume. It is found floating 

POMANDER HANGING FROM THE GIRDLE on the surface of the sea in regions frequented by whales. 
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1e amber apple at first was a ball of amber- 
is : more pungent perfume balls were evolved 
st by the addition of musk, then by blend- 
gs ambergris with a compound of musk, 
vender, nutmeg, mace and cloves pounded 
ith rose water. In less expensive perfume 
ills the ambergris was replaced with wax. 

Such richly fragrant balls challenged the 
»wellers and metal-workers of their day to 
vise suitable cases. Exquisitely wrought of 
yld and silver, and richly jewelled or enamelled, 
such a case would be worn on a fine chain either 
round the neck, or suspended from the girdle, 
or attached to the finger by a ring, as shown on 
a portrait of an old man painted in about 1510 
by Conrad Faber. 

As fashionable articles of jewellery these 
cases underwent considerable changes in design. 
At first the usual shape consisted of a spherical 
open-work frame hinged so as to open across 
the centre vertically or horizontally for the 
insertion of the perfume ball. Such a case might 
be of thinly beaten gold set with jewels, or of 
delicate filigree work. A ring was fixed at one 
end for attachment to chain or girdle. The 
portrait of Nicholas de Stabbourg and his wife, 
painted by Ratgeb in 1504, shows an open-work 
pomander pendant of gold filigree. By the 
early 16th century the pomander had become 
a perforated sphere, seldom more than one inch 
in diameter but cut with decorative piercing 
and enriched with precious stones. 

This style continued fashionable until the 
mid-16th century. A cheaper container for the 
little apple of scented ambergris was hollowed 
out of hard wood, decorated with carving and 
fitted with a wooden lid and a silver rim. The 
design appears to have lingered on long after 
the general fashion had passed. Remaining 
specimens may be dated to as late as the early 
17th century both by hali-marks and by the 
style of their simple carvings, which might 
include a rhyming posy or a moral precept. 

Meanwhile, even in Tudor days the poman- 
der experienced competition in high places from 
the aromatic orange. This, carried in the 
hand, was believed to be a safeguard against 
pestilence, more pungent and therefore more 
efficient than the ball of ambergris. The pulp 
of the orange was removed and replaced by ‘‘a 
small sponge soaked in vinegar and other con- 
fections.’’ Cardinal Wolsey made a practice of 
carrying such an orange “‘which he most 
commonly smelt into when passing among the 
press.”’ 

Aromatic vinegar of the Tudor period was 
made from the fresh tops of wormwood, rose- 
mary, sage, mint, rue, with lavender flowers 
and smaller amounts of garlic, calamus, cinna- 
mon, cloves and nutmegs. These were steeped 
in vinegar for a fortnight. The liquid was then 
filtered and added to camphor mixed with 
brandy or other alcohol. 

So great became the belief in aromatic 
oranges that the spherical jewelled pomander 
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3.—SILVER POMANDERS. THESE EXAMPLES ARE LATE 16th- AND EARLY 17th- 


CENTURY, WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE ONE TOP 


RIGHT, OF SILVER 


AND NIELLO, WHICH IS 14th-CENTURY. At the Victoria and Albert Museum 


with its solid ball of perfume gave place in the 
mid-16th century to the jewelled pouncet-box. 
This was but the jeweller’s more decorative 
alternative to the orange skin, designed for the 
same purpose of holding a tiny piece of sponge 
damped with the popular vinegar. The usual 
design consisted of a shallow circular box of 
gold or silver with an elaborately perforated 
highly-domed lid. 

Men in high positions had for long carried 
gold-mounted ebony sticks, as visible symbols 
of their authority. From about 1530 goldsmiths 
decorated the heads of these staves with golden 
pouncet-boxes, finely pierced and fitted with 
richly wrought ferrules. One of the Hans 
Holbein portraits of Henry VIII shows the King 
grasping an ebony staff terminating in a magni- 
ficent gold pouncet-box, and the same artist’s 
portrait of the nine-year-old Edward VI illus- 
trates a smaller version. That this was also a 
feminine fashion is demonstrated by the por- 
trait, painted in about 1540, of Jane Hecking- 
ton, wife of the Master of the Robes to Henry 
VIII, who is depicted holding a staff crowned 
with a richly worked pouncet-box of gold. An 
excellent specimen is illustrated in the portrait 
of Sir Percival Dyke (Fig. 1). A portrait of 
Sir Nicholson Bacon dated 1579 shows a less 
elaborate example in gold. 

Pouncet-boxes for the pocket or attached 
to black string were carried by men until after 
1610, the practice of inhaling the piquant odour 
from the box being brought to a fine art. 





GOLD POMANDER IN THE SHAPE OF A BOOK, DATED 1621, AND 
THE BOOK OPEN TO SHOW EIGHT NAMED SPICE COMPARTMENTS. By courtesy 
of Messrs. Harvey and Gore 


Shakespeare noticed this trait in the contempor- 
ary fop and refeis to it in Henry IV, part L: 

He was perfumed like a milliner 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose, and took’t away again. 

Sticks of ebony or malacca terminating in 
capacious pouncet-boxes which contained 
sponges of highly-pungent aromatic vinegar 
were carried by doctors, clergymen and others 
likely to visit disease-ridden areas in the course 
of their work. Some examples bear London 
hall-marks for as late as the 1740s. 

Aromatic vinegar made from the Tudor 
formula proved too potent a perfume for the 
feminine nose. Early in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth pouncet-box and aromatic orange 
were replaced by the jewelled or enamelled 
pomander box containing dry perfume in pow- 
der form. Such boxes fashioned as pendants 
and girdle ornaments find frequent mention in 
inventories as pomanders and are illustrated in 
many paintings such as the one of Queen 
Elizabeth (Fig. 2). At first, the box contained 
only a single mixture of gums and spices blended 
by the perfumer or apothecary. By about 1580 
the box might be divided into a series of com- 
partments each containing a distinct perfume. 
Men were not averse to wearing jewelled box 
pomanders. The inventory of the Earl of 
Northampton taken after his death in 1614 lists 
“a pomander George with three pendent 
rubies,’ and this is shown in a portrait by an 
unknown painter made soon after 1605. 

Early in the 17th century pomanders again 
reverted to the spherical shape. The most 
fashionable of these opened into several seg- 
ments, each resembling the section of an orange 
and containing a different finely ground perfume 
or spice. Such a pomander (Fig. 3) consisted of 
a central pillar, hollow and either square or 
hexagonal, topped with a screw cap and based 
on a domed foot. Hinged to the base of the 
pillar so as to open outwards from it were the 
six or eight segment-shaped perfume com- 
partments, known as loculi, pierced to allow 
the aromas to escape and fitted with sliding 
covers which might be incised with the names 
of the various perfumes they contained, such as 
lavender, cloves, juniper, myrrh, musk, cinna- 
mon, aniseed. These covers were equipped 
with tiny knob handles which fitted neatly into 
corresponding hollows in the central pillar 
when the pomander segments were closed 
around the pillar, to form a sphere, held in 
position by the screw cap, which had a loop 
terminal for carrying. Even the domed foot 
was of service in this design, being based with a 
perforated plate so that it could contain a 
sponge of aromatic vinegar. 

The decoration engraved on the outer sur- 
face of such a pomander was often repeated on 
the sides of the segments and on the central 
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pillar. More often, however, the interior was 
plain. Cap and foot might be silver-gilt. 


Pomanders of the 17th century varied from 
%,-in, to 2 ins. in diameter, and silver ex- 
amples included not only the sphere or apple- 
shape but also a pear-shape, also opening out 
into segments when these were released from 
the screw cap at the top. 

At the same time other pomanders were 
being made in silver in totally different designs, 
but all with the basic idea of containing a series 
of sweet perfumes in powder form. These in- 
cluded the dice-shape, each of its six sides con- 
sisting of a sliding lid to a separate tiny com- 
partment; the skull-shape opening vertically 
to reveal several compartments—from two to 
six or more—when a pin was removed from the 
cranium; the urn-shape unscrewing into two 
or three pieces, the upper cavity invariably 
intended for musk; the woman’s head and 
neck with a vertical central division down the 
line of the nose and chin and hinged at the base 
of the neck so that the two halves opened out 
flat to give access to a series of small compart- 
ments or cells of perfume. Figs. 4 and 5 show 
a dated pomander in the form of a book. 

Seventeenth-century pomanders of all 
types have been reproduced: those noted have 
lacked hall-marks and any screws used have 
shown the British Association thread of Vic- 
torian origin. 

The pomanders so far described have been 
elegant little trifles for the well-to-do. But 
even by Tudor days there was a demand for 
more purely utilitarian and less expensive little 
perfume balls, to be worn rather than carried, 
and therefore not requiring handsome poman- 
der cases. By the end of Henry VIII’s reign, 
perfumers were threading small balls of poman- 
der paste into necklaces and bracelets. Apothe- 
caries sold such bracelets ‘“‘made of the elixir” 
and the Book of Simples published in 1562 ad- 
vocated such ‘“‘Pomambers to be worne against 
foule stynkyge aire.”’ 

A recipe for “Rich Pomander Braseletts”’ 
instructed the perfumer to “take two ounces of 
benjamin [benzoin] and an ounce of storax 
and beat them very fine in a morter. Then take 
twenty grains of ambergris and ten grains of 
musk and grind them very fine upon a stone. 
Mix this with the benjamin and storax, and a 
little gum dragon steeped in orange flower 
water until a paste. Then roll in the hands for 
half an hour; make into beads, run a needle 
and thread through them, and dry in the sun.” 

The historian Howes, writing in 1580, 
records that Queen Elizabeth was “mightily 
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pleased with a fair necklace of pomander which 
was a series of pomanders strung together and 
worn around the neck.”’ Fashionable men and 
women were at this time wearing pomander 
necklaces concealed beneath the expansive ruff. 

Herrick (1591-1674) in The Pomander Brace- 
let confirms that men wore these circlets of 
perfumed beads : 

To me my Julia lately sent 

A Bracelet richly Redolent : 

The beads I kiss’d, but most lov’d her 

That did perfume the pomander. 
Such beads might now be home-made, the 
basis being ‘‘the purest garden mould, cleansed 
and steeped for seven days in rosewater,”’ to 
which were added ambergris, civet, musk, 
benzoin, and other aromatic substances. 

An altogether more ambitious concoction 
which purported to be both pomander and 
medicament was the goa stone, bringing with it 
the fascination of eastern lore and remaining in 
vogue for a century from about 1665. Invented 
by Gaspar Antonio, a Florentine lay-brother 
of the Order of Paulistines. who settled in Goa, 
Portuguese East Indies, goa stones were pro- 
ductive of an annual income of more than 
50,000 xerephins by 1698. 

Goa stones were composed chiefly of jewel 
stones—the chippings, faulty stones and tiny 
blind pearls for which the jeweller would have 
no more decorative use, but which, nevertheless, 
retained the fascination associated with all 
precious jewels. The formula for their manu- 
facture was: Oriental bezoar, white coral, red 
coral, 2 oz. each; hyacinth, topaz, sapphire, 
ruby, pearls, 1 oz. each; emeralds %-02z.; 
musk and ambergris, %-oz. each; gold leaf as 
required. The stones were used as a powder 
thoroughly mixed with the other ingredients. 
Rose water was then added and the resulting 
paste rolled into balls and dried. These stones 
were fitted by London goldsmiths into spherical 
containers of delicately wrought gold, sometimes 
jewelled. So powerful was the perfume that 
existing specimens mere than 250 years old 
emit a strong scent of musk and ambergris. 

As well as being carried as a protection 
against disease, goa stones were used as a medi- 
cine, a small quantity of dust being scraped 
from the ball and taken in wine. This relieved 
fevers, and was an antidote for all poisons, in- 
cluding the bites of mad dogs and venomous 
serpents. Brooke, writing in 1757, records that 
he greatly relieved his fevers “‘by drinking 
punch into which Goa stone had been plenti- 
fully grated.”’ 

The popularity of goa stones discouraged 
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6.—A COLLECTION OF VINAIGRETTES, INCLUDING TWO BY NATHANIEL MILLS, 
OF BIRMINGHAM, SHOWING ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES. By courtesy of Messrs. 
Harvey and Gore 
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7.—A CHARLES I PERFUME-BURNER IN 
THREE SECTIONS, HEATER, PERFUME 
PAN AND COVER, EACH BEARING THE 
LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1628-29. By 
courtesy of Messrs. Sotheby 


the carrying of pomanders which they rather 
replaced. The sponge box still remained, how- 
ever, first in the shape of a small vase of gold 
or silver containing a piece of fine sponge 
soaked in aromatic vinegar, a tiny loculus 
beneath the foot containing musk. Sponge 
boxes in numerous attractive shapes like con- 
temporary snuff-boxes, were fashionable until 
about 1780, in gold, silver, painted enamel, 
porcelain, and gilded pinchbeck. Many were 
provided with lidded bases for holding musk : 
goldsmiths’ trade cards of the mid-18th century 
make frequent mention of “sponge boxes and 
smelling bottles.”’ 

The discovery of a more concentrated 
aromatic vinegar having strong acetic acid as 
its basis and containing chiefly oils of lavender, 
cinnamon, cloves and camphor, led to a reduc- 
tion in the size of sponge boxes from about 
1780. At first known as aromatic vinegar boxes, 
they were named vinaigrettes from about 
1800. These small creations of the silver- 
smiths’ art were made in vast numbers, their 
vogue continuing until about 1850. The 
quality of the aromatic vinegar was lasting, for 
an occasional box is still found containing the 
original sponge, from which there is an odour, 
faint and delicate, but unmistakable even after 
the chances and changes of more than a century. 

Vinaigrettes of the early 1780s resembled 
miniature sponge boxes. Then a new box con- 
tainer was evolved by the Birmingham silver- 
smiths: a small shallow rectangular box was 
fitted with a finely pierced inner lid enclosed by 
an outer lid, both swinging from a single hinge 
on the box. When required for use the outer lid 
was opened and the aromatic perfume inhaled 
through the grid. These early vinaigrettes were 
solid and heavy in comparison with the later 
feather-weight variety, and the cases but sparsely 
decorated with engraving. The inner lid was 
pierced with circular holes instead of being 
fretted with the elaborate openwork tracery 
which is one of the charms of the vinaigrette. 

By about 1785 vinaigrettes had become 


quite small, the largest not exceeding 1% 
ins. in length and 1 in. in width. Some 


19th-century examples are so small that they 
can be hidden beneath a shilling. Inner lids 
were now delicately and elaborately pierced 
and chased in openwork designs of flowers and 
foliage, birds, scrolls, leaping fishes, bowls of 
fruits. After 1840 grids were less costly in work- 
manship, simple patterns of drilled holes being 
usual. Sometimes such grids are found as re- 
placements in earlier boxes. 

Vinaigrette exteriors 


were exquisitely 
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ngraved, and chased, sometimes with the ad- 
jition of applied decoration. The lid design 
night incorporate a shield or scroll upon which 
he owner’s coat-of-arms, monogram, or name 
ould be inscribed. Vinaigrettes in the form of 
ishes, with jointed, flexible bodies and sponge 
eceptacles in their heads, were made from about 
i815 by Lea and Company, of Birmingham. 
From about 1830 there was a vogue for 
decorating vinaigrette lids with engraved or 
heavily embossed pictures of well-known build- 
ings such as St. Paul’s Cathedral, Windsor 


Castle, Warwick Castle, Newstead Abbey 
(Fig. 6’. Eventually the embossing became so 


exaggerated that parts of the picture projected 
i4-in, above the lid. Some examples were 
made with openwork lids of elaborate design 
and without inner grids. Such lids lifted off 
without hinges. These vinaigrettes were pro- 
bably used for some scent less volatile than the 
usual aromatic vinegar. They were made by 
Thomas Spicer and Nathaniel Mills. 

Shapes and designs were numerous : round, 
oval, oblong, square, hexagonal, octagonal, and 
as representations of hearts, books, purses, 
escallop shells, travelling chests and watches. 
Examples with curved outlines usually bear 
hall-marks dating them after 1840. 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 





More costly and infrequent were vinai- 
grettes of fine quality gold, hall-marked earlier 
than about 1820. In The Early Married Life of 
Lady Stanley reference is made in a letter dated 
1801 to ‘‘an elegant gold aromatic box”’ 
presented by the Duchess of York to Hannah 
Moore. Silver vinaigrettes might be gilded, and 
very frequently grids and interiors were silver- 
gilt. Men carried vinaigrettes in their waist- 
coat pockets and women kept them in their purses 
until the accession of William IV. It then became 
fashionable to dangle the little article, a man 
carrying it suspended from the fob and a woman 
wearing it on a long chain. The vinaigrette 
might now be fitted with a small swivel ring, or 
a fine chain attached to the sides. 

Hall-marks appear on English silver vinai- 
grettes, nine out of ten bearing the anchor of 
Birmingham. So carefully were the hall-marks 
applied that, small as they are, they are still 
easy to decipher, thus revealing the maker’s 
name and date of manufacture. A full set of 
marks is normally found on the bottom of the 
box or around the lip, the standard mark and 
the maker’s mark on the underside of the lid. 
The grid might be stamped with the standard 
or the maker’s mark, rarely both. 

Vinaigrettes were a Birmingham speciality 
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and the makers’ marks indicate that Thomas 
Wilmore, Samuel Pemberton, Nathaniel Mills, 
John Shaw, Cocks & Bettridge and Joseph 
Layen were prolific in their output. Gervase 
Wheeler was responsible for vinaigrettes in the 
form of books, and Wardell and Kempson 
appear to have been the first to make vinai- 
grettes with loops. 

In addition to gold and silver, vinaigrettes 
of the later period were made of more colourful 
but less costly materials. From about 1825 lids 
might consist of step-cut panels of agate, lapis 
lazuli, cornelian, mother-of-pearl, and later 
the base of the box itself might also consist of a 
matching stone. Uttoxeter paste—a pale blue 
opalescent ‘‘stone’”—was sometimes used. A 
tiny horn mounted in silver with a cairngorm 
set in the lid in the manner of the Scottish snuff 
mull but with a pierced grid was a product of the 
1820s. From about 1835 large numbers of 
vinaigrettes were made of gilded pinchbeck, 
frequently copying designs formerly made in 
silver. After the Great Exhibition of 1851 the 
vinaigrettes were displaced by the glass smelling- 
bottle divided into two sections, one to contain 
one of the numerous newly-invented “artificial 
essences’’ or perfumes, the other for aromatic 
smelling salts. 


THE POINT COUNT YARDSTICK 


factors, is not a game that lends itself to 

rule of thumb or mathematical formulae. 
It is only in the field of No-Trump bidding that 
a little mental arithmetic pays an appreciable 
dividend. 

We have seen that the standard opening 
One No-Trump has a range of 16 to 18 points 
on the Milton Work 4-3-2-1 count, and that the 
suit pattern of the hand should be 4-3-3-3, 
4-4-3-2, or 5-3-3-2. It does not follow, however, 
that One No-Trump should automatically be 
opened on every hand that happens to conform 
to these rules. . 

Consider the following hands :— 

l @AQN3Y 104 OKRJ9I4GH@A065 
2 @K10 YJAJIOK87 @AK1093 
3. @Q64U0N J53 OAK7T GAQ42 

Hand 1 is ruled out of court by the worth- 
less doubleton in Hearts; it should be opened 
with One Diamond or One Club. 

Hand 2 is too strong even for the upper limit 
with its five-card suit and many cards of inter- 
mediate value; partner may not have the normal 
requirements for a raise to Two No Trumps, and 
a game may be missed. One Club should be bid, 
and appropriate action taken over partner’s 
response. 

Hand 3 is a barren minimum, with most of 
its 16 points concentrated in the minor suits. 
It is not the type of hand that plays well in No- 
Trumps; it may be better for the lead to come up 
to partner’s hand if it contains a few tenaces. 

This last example, then, is a ‘“‘bad”’ 16- 
count. Hand 2, on the contrary, is a very 
‘“‘go0d’’ 18-count. If the two Tens are rated as 
worth half a point each, and the strong five-card 
suit is taken into account, the true assessment 
of the hand is nearer 20 points; this justifies a 
rebid of Three No-Trumps over any response at 
the One level to the correct opening bid of One 
Club. A simple raise to Two Clubs should also 
be converted to Three No-Trumps. 

The importance of cards of intermediate 
value (Tens, Nines, and Eights) is shown in the 
following examples :— 

WEST @ J 64 EAST @Q752 

7 3 YAG64 
A [18'S 
AK? 

If North leads Hearts of Clubs against 
West’s contract of Three No-Trumps, declarer 
can see only seven sure tricks. He will not make 
three tricks in Diamonds unless the suit breaks 
kindly, while he will be lucky indeed if he con- 
trives to develop a trick in the Spade suit. Yet 
West has 16 points and East has 10, and a com- 
bined count of 26 is normally considered ample 
for a game contract. 


B tors with its peculiar psychological 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


With a slight alteration of these two hands, 
the picture changes : 


WEST @ J 104 EAST @ 0952 


YK93 A104 
OAIT9S OQ 102 


ae A O 2 & J 97 

The presence of the intermediate cards in 
Hearts gives West three almost certain stoppers 
if this suit is attacked; the Spade suit is now 
playable and will develop two sure tricks; he is 
unlikely to be vulnerable to an attack in Clubs; 
while a successful finesse against the King of 
Diamonds will almost certainly bring him to his 
goal of nine tricks. 

Yet, in the last diagram, the court cards in 
the two hands add up to 24 only. It is thus 
clear that the use of the point count should be 
tempered with a certain amount of common 
sense, and that the difference between good and 
bad point counts must be firmly recognised. 
And, in spite of the slight additional headache, 
it is well worth while to give the Ten its true 
value of half a point, although for the sake of 
simplification it will not be so reckoned in these 
articles. 

The bidding of this last hand provides an 
interesting prelude to the discussion that 
follows. West, the dealer, is just short of an 
opening One No-Trump; he bids One Diamond. 
East is too good for a response of One No- 
Trump, not strong enough for Two No-Trumps; 
he likewise makes a temporising bid, One Spade. 
West now makes his natural rebid of One No- 
Trump. East, if he appreciates the value of his 
intermediates, gives a raise to Two No-Trumps, 
and West, who has something in hand, goes on 
to Three No-Trumps. This is the type of game 
contract that in practice is missed again and 
again. 

The next factor to be considered is the suit 
of five cards or more. In the above hand, if 
West is given a fifth Diamond instead of the 
Two of Clubs, he will be on even firmer ground; 
while if East is given an additional Spade, 
three sure tricks can be developed in the suit. 

We must have some guide on which to work, 
however, and No-Trump bidding in all its 
phases is based on the principle that with 
balanced hands a “‘ good”’ combined point count 
of 25 will normally produce nine tricks. Three 
No-Trumps, as we have seen, can be made with 
slightly less if either hand contains a five-card or 
longer suit than can be estabiished in time, or if 
good intermediates are held. Yet another factor 
is the calibre of the opposition. The weak player 
has little conception of the right time for active 
or passive defence; if his opening lead from a 
four-card suit is not a pronounced success, he is 
liable to open up a fresh suit every time he re- 
gains the lead, often to the great advantage of 


the declarer. The psychological factor thus in- 
duces the clever player to take liberties in the 
bidding if he feels that the opponents can be 
relied upon to assist him in the play. 

At the best of times the defence against 
Three No-Trumps is apt to be difficult; the 
switch, the hold-up, the attack on dummy’s 
entry cards before its long suit can be established, 
all call for judgment that can be developed only 
with experience. 

Working, therefore, on the 25-point yard- 
stick, it is clear that responder should raise 
One No-Trump to Three with any 9 points, for 
there will be a play for game even though opener 
has a minimum 16. With 7 or 8 he should raise 
to Two-No-Trumps, but never with a bad 7- 
count. Responder should pass with the follow- 
ing : 

@962YVAK3 08743 &753 

Even a maximum 18-pointer will stand no 
chance of making game opposite this collection. 
Responder, however, should without hesitation 
double any call by the opponents if they enter 
the bidding, for he knows that his side holds a 
considerable preponderance of high cards. 

But the next hand, also a 7-count, justifies 
a raise :— 

@O9629N087OK983 104 

And responder’s action with the following 
is clearly marked :— 

@ 10399730764 ®AKISBS 

A take-out into Two Clubs is inept; this is 
a limit bid that denies any interest in No- 
Trumps; partner will pass, assuming that there 
is no play for game. A raise to Two No-Trumps 
is correct, for if opener goes on to game, the 
playing strength of the Club suit and declarer’s 
stopping power in the other suits may well en- 
sure an easy nine tricks. With the addition of 
a sixth Club, responder should go straight to 
Three No-Trumps. 

The treatment of the following hand is not 
so obvious :— 

@jJ89YK 107640 K93 &O72 

In practice most inexperienced players bid 
Two Hearts with a rising inflection (ethics 
again !); both the bid and the inflection are in- 
excusable. A forcing jump to Three Hearts is 
fraught with danger, for partner will inevitably 
read it as showing a greater degree of honour 
strength and may carry the bidding too high. 
A direct game bid of Four Hearts may result 
in the hand being played at the wrong spot, 
especially if opener has a doubleton in the suit. 
The only logical action, therefore, is a raise to 
Three No-Trumps. There is little point in 
trying to play the hand in Hearts; opener has 
announced a balanced hand and it is unlikely 
that more tricks will be made in Hearts than in 
No-Trumps. 
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TAKING YOUNG GANNETS FOR FOOD 


By SETON GORDON 


ATHER less than 40 miles north 
R of the Butt of Lewis is a precipi- 
tous, rocky island rising to a 
height of 222 feet above sea level. Its 
name is Sila Sgeir which means Gannet 
or Solan Rock, and was given it by 
the Norsemen a thousand years ago. 
Reports have appeared in the Press of 
the adventures of a crew of Skigersta 
(Lewis) men who made’ a hazardous 
passage to Sila Sgeir in early Septem- 
ber in order to kill young gannets for 
winter food. Shortly after they left 
Lewis the wind rose, and in their 
sixteen-foot undecked fishing-boat they 
were unable to turn back, and indeed 
were fortunate in being able to find the 
small island whither they were bound, 
and to make a landing on it. 





SULA SGEIR (GANNETT ROCK), 
RISING LIKE A LION FROM 
THE SEA 40 MILES NORTH OF 
\ THE BUTT OF LEWIS, IN THE 
HEBRIDES. (Left) PART OF THE 
SULA SGEIR GANNETRY, THE 
ONLY ONE IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES WHERE YOUNG GANNETS 
ARE STILL TAKEN FOR FOOD 


The weather subsequently became 
even more stormy, and the party, hav- 
ing killed 500 young gannets, were 
storm-stayed in a small ruined bothy 
while a search was made for them by 
fishery cruiser, lifeboat and aeroplane. 
Their rescue was most fortunate. The 
Norwegian tanker Panco, of Stavanger, 
was off her course because of prolonged 
bad weather, and, passing near Sila 
Sgeir, saw the distress signals of the 
men, took their boat in tow, and landed 
the party at Skigersta, where they were 
given a great welcome. 

Rather more than ten years ago, 
when publicity was given to a raid on 
the young gannets of Sula Sgeir, letters 
appeared in the Press suggesting that 
the taking of the young gannets for food 
should be made illegal. It was not 
realised by some of those who suggested 
this that the custom of killing the young 
of the gannet or, as it is known in Scot- 
land, the solan, has been practised from 
time immemorial. The young birds 
were taken regularly for food on St. 
Kilda, on Ailsa Craig and on the Bass 
Rock. The custom survives only on 
Sila Sgeir, where it is no longer an 
annual, but a comparatively rare, 
event. Largely because the other nest- 
ing rocks are no longer raided, the 
gannet is increasing, and is founding 
new colonies. 

At one time, before 1939, three 
boats from Skigersta visited Sila Sgeir 
for the harvest of young gannets. The 
expedition was always a hazardous one, 
and called for skill in seamanship, not 
only because of the probable storms, but 
because the island is small, and might 
be passed in thick weather without 
being seen. The landing on Sila Sgeir 
is possible only from two hours before 
to two hours after high water. Each 
man removes his boots before landing, 
for socks or stockings give a better grip 
of the rock than boots. The St. Kildans, 
who were the most skilled rock climbers 
in Britain, were careful to remove their 
boots before landing on a rock, and they 
used to put on an extra pair of thick 
socks over those they already wore for 
the landing. 

In the earlier expeditions to Sila 
Sgeir the men sailed to the rock pre- 
pared to make a stay of several weeks 
if necessary, so that the onset of bad 
weather, and their failure to return, 
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‘eated no alarm among their relatives in 
<igersta. The problem of securing the boat 
is always been a difficult one during these 
<peditions. There is no harbour of any sort 
1 Sila Sgeir; nor is there a sheltered bay or 
eek where a boat might be moored. It is 
necessary to drag up the boat to a ledge which 
approximately 200 feet from the water’s 
ize, and at least 60 feet above high-water 
mark. This, as can be understood, is a long and 
iard task, but in these exposed waters it is not 
fe to leave a boat unattended afloat for even 

a few minutes, 

The stone bothy in which the marooned 
men sheltered this year was built by their an- 
cestors more than 100 years ago. When T. S. 
Muir visited the island in 1860, he found five or 
six stone bothies set up for the shelter of fowlers 
from Lewis, so it is evident that the killing of 
the young gannets was in his day an affair of 
considerable importance and magnitude. The 
small church or Teampull on Stla Sgeir must 
evidently have been associated with the visits of 
the fowlers, for since Sila Sgeir is an island of 
bare rock no family could have lived there 
permanently. 





Muir describes the old sacred building 
as Tigh Beannaichte, the Blessed House, 
internally 14 feet long, 8 feet wide at the 
middle, and 6 feet 4 inches at the ends, its 
only window a small one at the east end, under 
which is the altar stone. It is likely that in the 
old days the Lewis fowlers made their devotions 
there on their safe arrival at the island, as did 
the fowlers on arrival at the Flannan Islands, 
an almost equally isolated island group off the 
west coast of Lewis. 
One of the stone huts near the chapel was 
built specially for the storing of the young 
gannets, or gugas as they are called. These 
birds are killed only when feathered, and just i 
before they are ready to fly. They are plucked a @ 
and cleaned, the heads are removed, and the : ‘ 
birds are salted. On returning to Lewis they are ;, a 


HEAD OF YOUNG GANNET IN DOWN 
AND (right) OF ADULT GANNET 


In the books of John, Duke of Lauderdale, 
a precise account is given of the number of 
young gannets killed for food and medicinal 
properties on the Bass Rock. In the year 1674, 
1,118 young birds were taken. In 1675 the 
number was 1,060, and in 1676, 1,150. In more 
recent times, John Wolley records that in 1850 
young gannets to the number of 1,700 were 
taken on the Bass. In 1885, the lessee of the 
Bass took 2,000 gannet’s eggs, but no young 
birds, so that the practice of eating the young 
gannets had apparently fallen into disuse, 
although nine years earlier he, or his prede- 
cessor, had employed no fewer than five or 
six women in plucking the young birds, which 
must then have found a ready market in 
Edinburgh. 


No wonder that the gannet is increasing 
and founding new colonies, for it is now un- 
molested everywhere in Britain, except, very 
occasionally, on Sila Sgeir. 


BEE-HIVE TYPE BOTHIES ON SULA SGEIR STILL 

USED BY THE MEN WHO VISIT THE ISLAND 

TO CATCH THE YOUNG GANNETS, AND (right) 
INTERIOR OF ONE OF THEM 


kept in brine, and in appearance, but not in colour, are 
not unlike a small ham. They are considered a delicacy by 
the people of the district. 


On Ailsa Craig, a high, rocky island in the Firth of Clyde, 
the killing of young gannets for food continued until after 
1870. On the Bass Rock, which stands near the entrance to 
the Firth of Forth, there are at least three records of the 
taking of the birds for the King’s table—on September 11, 
14, and 15 of the year 1511. 


Hector Boece, writing in 1526, tells us that the fat 
of the young gannets (he is referring, I think, to those 
taken on the Bass Rock) is a cure for such diverse mala- 
dies as gout and catarrh. When the traveller, Thomas 
Pennant, himself a celebrated naturalist, sailed out to 
the Bass Rock in 1771, he was told that it was unlawful 
to shoot at the birds because of the value of the young 
gannets, which were then sold in Edinburgh for 20 pence 
each, and served up roasted a little before dinner. 
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1—A CONJECTURAL SKETCH OF CANNONS, SHOWING THE HOUSE AND CHAPEL, FROM THE NORTH-EAST 


CANNONS, MIDDLESEX 


A CONJECTURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
Begun for James Brydges, Duke of Chandos, in 1715, the mansion was pulled down within 35 years. 


> 


By IAN DUNLOP 


Plans recently discovered enable 


for the first time an accurate reconstruction to be evolved of the building, in which most of the architects of the period were concerned. 


T is two hundred years since the last stones 
|: Cannons were taken down; stones 

none of which had stood for more 
than thirty-five years. And yet, in its 
ephemeral existence, Cannons had enjoyed a 
brilliance and celebrity as great as any other 
house in England. The greatest architects 
and finest decorators of their age were 
employed in its design. A certain Dr. 
Alexander Blackwell is said to have laid out 
the gardens (although it must be remembered 


2.—THE STONING OF ST. STEPHEN. (Carving by Grinling 
Gibbons, formerly in the library at Cannons, now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum 





that John James, who was connected with 
the building of the house, had in 1712 trans- 
lated Le Blond’s Theory and Practice of 
Gardening, and was something of an expert 
on the subject), and Handel composed his 
anthems for its chapel.. Another house now 
occupies its site, and Outer London has 
encroached ruthlessly upon its park. Only 
two engravings of its fagades have kept alive 
a flickering image of the old house, but give 
a poor enangn impression of its grandeur. 
A graver’s stilo can- 
not recapture the mag- 
nificence of its porticos, 
nor a copper plate re- 
flect the scintillating 
light of a thousand 
bevelled panes and 
gilded sashes. A few 
graphic accounts, in- 
deed, have hinted at 
glories unrevealed in 
the lifeless elevations. 
But the absence of 
ground plans has made 
previous attempts at 
reconstruction tenta- 
tive and inaccurate. 

This article was 
written before the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Collins 
Baker’s recent biog- 
raphy, James Brydges, 
First Duke of Chandos 
(Oxford University 
Press), which has 
confirmed my re- 
searches, but this ac- 
count has been col- 
lated with any further 
items of inform- 
ation that Mr. Collins 
Baker has brought to 
light. 

It is now possible, 
with the aid of plans 
recently discovered at 
the Huntington Lib- 
rary, California, and 
the catalogue of the 
sale, to give a new and 
accurate picture of 


this celebrated house and its princely owner. 

The 18th century produced many such 
personalities. It was well acquainted with 
the paraphernalia of wealth. Ancient fami- 
lies, their fortunes still buoyant on the 
rising tide of commercial! prosperity, self- 
made men “shining in the extravagance of an 
upstart equipage,”” had brought to England 
a new wealth and a new nobility. In the 
fields of Mayfair and Pimlico, on remote 
country estates, rose their great mansions and 
palaces whose lofty porticoes and sweeping 
colonnades bore proud testimony to the 
magnificence of their owners. Yet even before 
the century was out, some of these buildings 
were doomed. Ruinous speculation and extra- 
vagant living brought many a family fortune 
to the dust, and their houses with them. 
Bubb Doddington’s Eastbury went in 1762. 
Sir Josiah Child’s Wanstead was soon to 
follow. But perhaps history provides no 
better example of pride coming before a fall 
than the story of James Brydges, first Duke 
of Chandos, and his palace of Cannons. 

By birth the heir to the 16th-century 
barony of Chandos, Brydges vastly increased 
his fortune as paymaster to Marlborough’s 
army. Always able to command widespread 
popularity, he survived several formidable 
enquiries into his accounts, and in 1719 
received the rank proportionate to his wealth. 
In 1715, three years after the death of his 
first wife, Mary Lake, he completed the pur- 
chase of the manor of Cannons, near Edg- 
ware, from the widow of Warwick Lake, 
Mary’s uncle. ‘By that time he had decided 
on his Middlesex seat for the site of a palace 
commensurate with his new estate. A man, 
in Johnson’s phrase, “perhaps too much 
delighted in pomp and show, but of a nature 
mild and beneficent,” he had many of the 
faults of his age and rank, but his own 
peculiar virtues. A conscientious governor of 
Harrow and a generous patron of the arts, he 
possessed also the quality, rare in those days 
among the very rich, of being an affectionate 
and appreciative husband. “‘To my dear 
wife,” he writes in his will, “I owe the 
greatest comfort I have enjoyed in life since 
I have been blesst with her.”’ This refers to 
his third Duchess, Lydia. Another interesting 
passage in that document directs that his 
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(Left) 3—THE MAR- 
BLE STAIRCASE, AS 
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CHESTERFIELD 
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(Below) 4.—PAINTED 
CEILING-PANELS 
FROM THE CHAPEL 
AT CANNONS, NOW 
IN GREAT WITLEY 
CHURCH, NEAR 
WORCESTER 


funeral be conducted with a minimum of 
expenditure and ceremony. Whatever his 
delight in pomp in this world, he expected, 
and desired, to take none with him into the 
next. 

On this earth, however, he lived in a 
style of almost unparalleled grandeur, of 
whieh we can recapture something by a visit, 
in imagination, to his seat of Cannons Park. 

Entering by the Edgware gate, between 
two neat lodges and heraldic gate piers, we 
are confronted by a mile of avenue, second 
only to Lord Waltham’s at New Hall. At its 
extremity the palace is already visible, the 
south and east fronts appearing at this 
distance to be one facade of prodigious extent. 
At the great Bason the drive swings off to 
present a panorama of the east and north 
fronts, with the chapel beyond, forming, as 
Defoe describes it, ‘““a new front of near 
a hundred and twenty feet which you had 
not seen before’ (Fig. 1). 

North of the house lie the gardens, some 
twenty-seven acres in all, divided up by 
wrought-iron palizadoes, thus allowing the 
whole to be seen at once. Here also, con- 
nected by a short alley to the mansion, stands 
a pavilion “which is called the Banqueting 
House” with Corinthian columns and a dome. 
A twin alley leads to the Physick Garden, 
farther west; beyond this lie the vegetable 
gardens and orchards which supply the ducal 
kitchens. East of the house the ground falls 
away sharply towards an expanse of water 
known as the Seven Acre Pond. 

To the south stretches the terrace, 
terminated by statues of Apollo and Diana, 
between which a flight of steps leads to the 
parterre. This, marked by a double line of 
leaden urns, extends as far as the canal, whose 
waters reflect a gilt statue of the Dying 
Gladiator. Beyond, another avenue, as broad 
as the south front, leads to St. Lawrence’s 
Church, Little Stanmore, begun by John 
James, of Greenwich, in 1714, before the Duke 
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built his own more exclusive and elegant chapel, dedicated 
in 1720. 

The house itself is almost a square, measuring 146 ft. by 
124 ft. The principal fronts, the south and east, are almost 
identical. The ground floor and first floor, of equal impor- 
tance, are of freestone and contained in an Ionic order, with 
an attached portico of six fluted columns. The lines of these 
are continued through the attic storey by pilasters, each 
carrying a statue. The north front, which faces the gardens, 
is divided into three sections. The central portion, contain- 
ing library and dining-room and projecting forwards some 
nine feet, is of freestone without an order. The flanking 
sections, each of four windows’ breadth, are of grey brick with 
stone pilasters at the corners and between the central 
windows. These are surmounted by urns on the parapet, 
whereas the central portion carries six statues similar to 
those on the south and east fronts. 

West of the house lie the offices, forming an inner and an 
outer courtyard. The inner, adjoining the west front, is com- 
posed of laundry, brew-house and wash-house to the north, 
linked to the mansion proper by the southern entrance to 
the chapel. (According to the catalogue this was accentu- 
ated by a projecting colonnade, not shown on the plan.) 
Opposite, a twin colonnade marks the chaplain’s room, with 
a gallery above, thus linking the house with the south 
offices, containing the kitchens. Beyond these, and separ- 
ated by an iron screen, lie two blocks of stables and coach- 
houses, with stone frontispieces, pedimented dormers and 
cupolas, forming an outer court. 

Within the main block is a small brick quadrangle. On 
the north side is a small porch with Doric pillars supporting 
the ‘‘Little Library” on the first floor. Opposite this the 
south side breaks forward some twelve feet to contain the 
marble staircase. The court is paved and ornamented with 
some half-dozen leaden vases. 

Such was the structure of Cannons. As an architectural 
composition it was uninteresting and presented a somewhat 
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5.—PLAN OF THE NORTH OFFICES AND CHAPEL. 





This block adjoined the north-west corner of the mansion. 


(Above right) 7—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. (65) Marble 
hall. (66) Marble staircase. (64) Marble parlour. (63) 
“Smoaking” room. (67) Billiards room. (68) Great drawing- 
room. (69) Little drawing-room. (70) Ante-room. (71) State 


bedchamber. (72) Marble bath. (74) Parlour. (75) Stone 
passage. (76) Music room. (77) Great dining-room. (78) 


Sideboard room. (59) Black and white stone waiting-room 


(Right) 8—PLAN OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR. (28) “Dark 

bedchamber.” (29) “Little saloon waiting-room.” (31, 33) 

Duchess’s bedroom and dressing-room. (38, 39, 40) Great saloon 

suite. (41) Duchess’s drawing-room. (43) State bedchamber 

(Duke’s). (44) Chintz room. (47) Yellow damask room. (49) 

Library, with “little library” over porch. (51) ‘“‘Bedchamber 
with the percateen flooring” 


(Plans reproduced by courtesy of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, California) 
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6.—SKETCH PLAN OF THE SITE, SHOWING APPROXIMATE 
DISPOSITION OF OFFICES, GARDENS AND AVENUES 
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ynotonous skyline. However, in detail, it 

id many virtues, not least being the rather 
unusual attic storey pilasters which, among 
c her features, were copied by Price in his 
design for the intended great house in 
Cavendish Square (Fig. 10). 

This ambitious project, which came to 
nothing, is one of great interest. The legend 
that Brydges intended buying up all the land 
between Cannons and Marylebone Fields in 
order to drive from one house to the other on 
his own land, is unsupported by any evidence. 
The suggestion that the twin houses on the 
north side of the square were intended as 
lodges to this drive is ridiculous, for they 
were not erected until some twenty years 
after the demolition of Cannons. These two 
houses are sometimes attributed to James of 
Greenwich, but this is impossible, as he died 
in 1746. The only two houses completed by 
3rydges on this site stood on the corners of 
Harley Street and Chandos Street, the latter 
of which he inhabited himself for several 


years. Mr. Collins Baker considers that these 9-~CANNONS: THE SOUTH FRONT, FROM AN ENGRAVING BY JOSEPH PRICE. 


two houses were never intended to form part Reproduced in negative. (By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum) 
of a group with the central palatial mansion. : 


The building of the mansion, although actu- = eee sanditieliehie 4 
ally started, never progressed very far, possi- 
bly on account of His Grace’s unfortunate 
speculations. Defoe, however, was wrong in 
suggesting that the project was abandoned in 
favour of the purchase of Ormonde House in 
St. James’s Square, which Brydges acquired 
in 1719. As late as 1725, Chandos was still 
negotiating with Shepherd about the erection 
of the great house, an engraving of one ele- 
vation of which survives. Its fagade has much 
in common with Cannons, a possible link 
being Shepherd, who had a hand in both 
designs. 

At Cannons, however, he did not have 
a free hand, and perhaps the somewhat 
pedestrian design of that house may be 
attributed to the fact that it was not the work 
of any single architect. The papers show that 
Talman and Vanbrugh were originally con- | 
sulted, but latterly the work was chiefly | 
carried on by James of Greenwich, Gibbs, 
Shepherd and John Price. It is, unfortunately, 
impossible to trace the influence, if any, of 
Talman on the finished design. It is certain, | <e / 
however, that the hand of Vanbrugh does not ——— en 


appear in <A at all, from a letter of his (Sep-  49,_«4 NEW HOUSE INTENDED FOR HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF CHANDOS IN 
tember, 1720) to the Duke of Newcastle. WARY BONE FIELDS.” Engraving by Hulsberg after Price. (From the Ashbridge collection, 


















































I do assure you he has saved nothing by not by courtesy of the St. Marylebone Public Libraries Committee) 
letting me be his architect, for I had cutt him : : : 
out less expense and you may be sure (I think)  ' oO gts Te ‘a 
a better house. His fronts, however, are very J iy 
fine and all of stone, but the inside is of poor x . £A Kab | 
invention.” , ‘ 


The interior, however, is far from un- 
interesting. Entering by the south door, we 
find ourselves in the marble hall, with its 
fluted pillars and painted ceilings. A double 
Corinthian screen divides it from the principal 
staircase. On the left is the marble parlour, 
used as a dining-room, and a smoking-room; 
on the right the billiards room gives access to 
the great drawing-room. This apartment 
commands a vista.down the east front, 
through little drawing-room, ante-chamber 
and State bedroom, beyond which is the 
marble bath. . 

In the projection on the northern front 

are dining-room, sideboard room and music e ? | 
room, in which a small orchestra entertains 
His Grace at meals. The north-west angle is wilt & 
occupied by servants’ quarters, divided from a “es 
the State apartments by the black and white i oe ae 
stone waiting-room, or western entrance hall, “g , jv" tage” 
and the great vaneered (veneered) staircase. 
As guests of honour, however, we ascend by 11.—EAST FRONT OF AN UNIDENTIFIED HOUSE. Found in the Middlesex section of 
the marble staircase (Fig. 3), craning our ‘the Stowe Papers. Above the date, the word “Cannons” is legible in the original. The 
necks to admire the ceiling, painted, according dimensions do not correspond with those of Cannons. (By courtesy of the Middlesex County 
to the Cannons inventory of 1715, by Archivist) 
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Franciscoe (probably F. Sleter). We arrive, 
by easy stages, on the first floor, opposite the 
Great Saloon, whose ceiling was painted by 
Thornhill. This room, with walnut panelling, 
pilasters, and broken pediments to the doors, 
is the centre of a suite of five apartments, 
occupying the south front. From the south- 
east corner (the Duchess’s drawing-room) 
another suite runs north, through a small 
drawing-room with crimson hangings and 
silvered cornice, the Duke’s bedroom, uphol- 
stered in white satin with green and gold 
trimmings, and Yellow Damask Room on the 
north side. 

This opens into the library, some fifty 
feet inlength, where we must pause to admire a 
curious collection. Astronomical instruments, 
models of ships, a machine gun to discharge 
six times, some dreadful black insects pre- 
served in spirits, and Grinling Gibbons’s 
exquisite carving of the stoning of St. 
Stephen (Fig. 2), take their place opposite wal- 
nut bookcases, and yellow damask curtains, 
underneath the ceiling painted by Bellucci. 

In the western angle is the bedchamber 
with the “ percateen floor” (parquet ?), which 
connects with the little gallery south of the 
chapel. Hence, a short staircase conducts us 
to the family gallery, elegantly draped with 
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crimson and gold. This is supported on four 
fluted columns, matched at the north end by 
a Venetian screen to the apse, in which stands 
Jordan’s organ. The painted windows, de- 
signed by Sleter, but executed by Joshua 
Price, and dated 1717, flank the nave, while 
above, on the coved ceiling, three paintings 
by Bellucci complete the scene 

Here Chandos lived, at the height of his 
prosperity, waited on by a hundred and 
twenty servants, entertained at table and 
during divine service by the music of Handel, 
and watched over at night by a personal 
bodyguard of Army veterans. And here, in 
spite of repeated but unsuccessful speculation, 
he continued to live until his death in 1744. 
Mr. Collins Baker dispels the myth that he 
died a ruined man. In fact, his estates were 
comparatively unencumbered and the sale of 
Cannons was made necessary by the extrava- 
gance of Henry, Marquess of Carnarvon, his 
sole surviving son. Described by George II 
as a hot-headed, passionate, half-witted 
coxcomb, he possessed few of his father’s 
qualities, and ended by marrying an ostler’s 
daughter from Winchester. 

He was never able to live at Cannons. 
The year after his succession the contents of 
the library were auctioned, and within two 
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years the whole estate was up for sale. First 
the pictures, a hundred and seventy-six in a1, 
were removed and sold by Mr. Cock, of Cove:'t 
Garden; then the furniture; and finally tie 
house itself, too large to attract a singe 
purchaser, came under the broker’s hammer, 
and was sold piecemeal. 

Lord Chesterfield, jesting about his 
“canonical pillars,’ re-erected the marbie 
staircase in his Mayfair palace. Lord Tylney 
purchased one of the porticos for Wanstead, 
soon to suffer a similar fate. Lord Foley 
acquired the windows and ceilings of the 
chapel for his church at Great Witley, near 
Worcester, where they may still be seen (Fig. 4). 
For the second Duke of Chandos, but £11,000 
remained of the quarter of a million which 
had been lavished on the place. 

Not a trace of the original house remains. 
Its successor, recently converted into a 
collegiate school, retains few of the aspects of 
a country house, but here and there a noble 
tree, solitary survivor of some great avenue, 
bears pathetic witness to the glory that once 
was Cannons. As Pope prophesied : 

Another age shall see the golden ear 
Imbrown the slope and nod on the parterre. 
Deep harvests bury all his pride has planned, 
And laughing Ceres re-assume the land. 


HANDICAPPER’S JOY =] 4 cor Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


READ the other day that in an Alliance 

meeting near London the experiment was 

tried of giving the couples (who were playing 
against Bogey) their handicaps in terms of holes 
up instead of strokes; further, however, that 
it seemed to make it no easier to beat Bogey; 
rather the contrary, for he enjoyed something 
of a field day. The experiment, of course, is by 
no means a new one. Unless I am _ wool- 
gathering, in the days when the Calcutta Cup 
at St. Andrews was played for by singles instead 
of by foursomes, as it is to-day, the handicapping 
was by holes. That was some while ago and 
generally, I fancy, it is not so popular a method 
as it once was. It is not, I think, so likely to 
produce close finishes as is the ordinary way by 
strokes; rather does it produce a runaway vic- 
tory one way or the other. 

If the recipient gets a good start and adds 
substantially to his nest-egg of holes in the early 
part of the game, the giver is apt to feel it hope- 
less to struggle against so long a lead and to 
throw up the sponge accordingly. Conversely, 
if the giver of holes can lop off a few at the very 
beginning, his opponent feels that it is all up; 
that he must now play his opponent practically 
on level terms, with no resources to fall back 
upon. If we were all perfectly brave and per- 
fectly calm, no doubt these sensations would 
not affect us, but, as we are frail and human, 
they do. Bogey, of course, is not a prey to any 
psychological weaknesses; he goes plodding on 
with that rather contemptible but eminently 
effective game of his. We shall never frighten 
him by getting a good start and our store of 
holes will presently be melting away “‘like snow 
off a dyke.” 

* * * 

I don’t know if there has ever been a com- 
petition in which people are given bisques by 
Bogey. I never heard of one and I think the 
handicap would lack something of the piquancy 
that it undoubtedly has between two human 
adversaries. More than half the fun of bisques 
is for the possessor to hold them suspended 
over the other fellow’s head like a sword of 
Damocles. This cat-and-mouse game can be 
persisted in too long, so that the owner is left 
with a bisque he cannot use, but there is 
unquestionably a pleasing element of torture 
about it. Much depends, of course, on the total 
number of bisques. Anybody who has a reason- 
able stock will be wise to use them as soon as 
possible. I remember once to have been set to 
give a highly distinguished lady golfer six 
bisques—the match was none of my making, 
I may add—and I started knowing my task to 
be hopeless. We halved the first six holes in 


a row; at each hole she, with a calm, well- 
advised cruelty, took one bisque, and that, 
needless to say, was the end of me. 

I wonder, by the way, if anyone ever gives 
or receives half-bisques nowadays. In my com- 
paratively cloistered golfing life I have not 
lately heard of them but I seem to remember 
them as being in ancient times rather a subtle 
and amusing method of handicapping. The 
point of a half-bisque is that it can win a hole 
but can never halve one. If ‘‘A”’ and “B”’ each 
do the hole in five, ‘“‘B”’ by using a half-bisque 
can win it; but if “A” does a four and “B” a 
five, ‘‘B”’ can do nothing about it, for he is not 
allowed to add two half-bisques together to 
make one whole. I cannot help thinking that 
half-bisques ought to come in very handy 
against Bogey. Although through our weak- 
nesses and his confounded pedestrian steadiness, 
he is, taking his score as a whole, a formidable 
old gentleman, yet his figures at a number of 
individual holes are not in the least brilliant; 
at those holes we really ought to be able to 
halve with him and then our half-bisque would 
be invaluable. 

If any Alliance wants to make further 
experiments, here is one that I tentatively and 
respectfully suggest, but if I am asked what 
proportion the number of half-bisques should 
bear to the ordinary allowance of strokes, I con- 
fess myself completely gravelled. I have not 
sufficient skill in what the jockey in Romany Rye 
called ‘‘ Mathew Mattocks.” 

Now leaving Bogey altogether out of the 
argument—and he is a tiresome old chap—lI 
wonder if anybody has ever tried handicapping 
two players in a match on the principles of the 
ancient Belgian game of chole. Those who have 
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CINERARIA DOWSONIANA 


WHO loved flowers, Cineraria, in those golden 
days 
When life was happy, cave-free and ethereal, 
When idle petals strewed my garden ways, 
Am now concerned with matters more material. 
The kitchen garden is my latest passion. 
I have been faithful to thee, Cineraria, in my 
fashion. 
Roses have hung, riotously, on my garden wall. 
My salpiglossis bed was scarcely credible. 
Orchid, gloxinia—I have grown them all, 
But now my garden thoughts are strictly edible— 
And will be so, till meat is off the vation. 
I have been faithful to thee, Cinevaria, in my 
fashion. 
REGINALD ARKELL. 


read their historical chapter in the Badminton, 
and I have touched on the subject myself before 
now, know well that the game consists briefly 
in two sides trying to reach a target, such as 
a church door, across country in a certain num- 
ber of innings. Each innings consists of three 
strokes forward; after that the opposition is 
allowed one stroke back, the décholade, with 
which he naturally tries to put the ball into the 
most abominably bad spot within his reach, 
Now let the reader (I assume him to be a reason- 
able golfer with a middle-figure handicap) fancy 
himself playing a round against some really 
great swell. Would he take on the match on the 
terms of having one décholade at every hole? 
It seems at first sight a tempting enterprise. 
What a delicious lark for him to insinuate the 
ball of his Cotton or his Hogan into a wilderness 
of gorse or even, though less attractive, into the 
depths of an enormous bunker. It sounds the 
best sadistic fun in the world, but then if there 
be no such horrible place handy or if the 
décholeur miss his shot for it, then he will be 
utterly undone, and in any case these great men 
are odiously good out of bad places. 

When I was young I used to play chole with 
one sister and two girl cousins, all a good deal 
younger than I was, so that I was handicapped 
by playing with a left-handed club. Our whole 
object in the décholade was to put the ball into 
either the pond or the wood-shed. That was 
the end. There was nothing left for the choleurs 
but abject surrender. 


* * * 


It would still be the end granted a series of 
wood-sheds contiguous to the course; the 
greatest man in the world could not get out, 
but now, alas! it has just occurred to me that 
what neither his niblick, or his skill could do, the 
new rules of golf would do for him. Assume 
that with equal dexterity and venom we—his 
humble adversaries—have put our Cotton’s or 
our Hogan’s ball into a wholly impossible wood- 
shed, he will simply deem it unplayable; he will 
then lose only the paltry distance that we had 
struck the ball or, at worst, under penalty of 
one stroke drop it within two clubs’ length of 
the wood-shed. In short, we should not have 
a hope, neither should we have any malignant 
fun. 

I am saying nothing against the new rules 
and, indeed, in the particular relationship in 
which I stand to them I hardly can, but it is 
quite clear they will not do for our sterner game. 
Once in the wood-shed the ball must be played 
where it lies among the faggots or be picked 
up and put in the pocket. Chole is Chole. 
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ENGLISH WINE FROM ENGLISH GRAPES 


tivation of wine-grapes, the correct 

pruning of old and potentially productive 
vines on houses and walls, and even the avail- 
ability, in the shops, of cheap Italian grapes, all 
make it desirable that the principles of vinifi- 
cation should be understood by those country- 
men and women who could, if willing to take a 
little trouble, keep themselves provided with 
good, light, table wines. 

One hears often enough of gardeners 
making a good wine from their grapes; but even 
more often one hears that the attempt ended in 
a supply of rather inferior vinegar. This sort of 
accident need not happen, once the general 
principles are understood; and provided that 
attention is paid to cleanliness, 
which is quite as important in the 
still-room as it is in the dairy. 

Crushed grapes—‘‘must” in 
the vintner’s language—is the ideal 
medium for the nourishment of 
numerous kinds of microplants and 
animals, and for their rapid propa- 
gation. But only three of these 
microplants have the faculty of 
turning sugar into alcohol and 
carbon dioxide. And of these 
three, only one does the job effect- 
ively. If the must is continually 
exposed to the air, there is good 
chance that the micro-organism 
responsible for turning grape juice 
into vinegar will get into it. More- 
over, as the three yeasts that 
produce alcohol are all present on 
the skins of most ripe grapes grown 
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sodium (which are used in the preservation of 
fruit and can be obtained from most chemists) 
should be dissolved in a tumbler full of the juice, 
gently warmed, for every gallon of must to be 
treated. The yeast S. ellipsoideus is, by a 
happy chance, much less affected by the gas 
SO, which will be released as the acid in the 
juice works upon the metabisulphide. As soon 
as the crystals are dissolved, the juice should be 
poured into the main body of the must and 
stirred thoroughly. 

Fermentation of the must thus treated 
should be carried out in a wooden, glass or 
earthenware vessel. The vessel should be 
shaped like a barrel—a small cask with one end 
knocked out is ideal. A tall, wide-mouthed jar 
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in the open, all three will take = 
part in fermenting the must unless 

















steps are taken to prevent the 
activities of the two unwanted 
ones, leaving the field free to the 
third. 

This desirable yeast is Sac- 
charvomyces ellipsoideus, and in a 
given volume of must it will, 
while consuming 17 grammes of sugar (.05 
oz.) create 1 deg. alcohol. Moreover it will 
continue active until its environment contains 
15 degs. alcohol. The other yeasts not only 
consume more sugar in producing the same 
quantity of alcohol, but also they cease activity 
when the must is 8 degs. and 4 degs. alcoholic, 
respectively. Since a wine, to be good and 
capable of keeping, should contain not less than 
7.5 per cent. of alcohol—more if possible—it is 
clear that only S. ellipsoideus should be allowed 
to work in fermenting the must. 

To obtain the minimum amount of alcohol, 
it is necessary that the must be at least 15 per 
cent. sugar; and it should be higher in sugar up 
to, but not exceeding, 20 per cent. Throughout 
the season 1949, beginning early enough to 
enable him to discount, to some extent, the 
exceptional brilliance of the year, Mr. Barring- 
ton-Brock made sugar analyses of the grapes 
from his vineyard, and of others provided by 
the author. Most of the varieties recommended 
in Vineyards in England (see COUNTRY LIFE, 
September 16, 1949) were included in these 
tests. It was established that even in a bad 
season these varieties will produce 14 per cent. 
sugar; that in a good season 17 per cent. should 
be readily attained, and with some varieties 
even higher figures. Some grapes which the 
author picked from a vine of great age, growing 
over a house in Kent, and which he tentative- 
ly identified as Pinot Meunier, the famous 
Burgundy vine, yielded 19 per cent. 

Strictly speaking, the making of white 
wine demands a press, since the skins, pips and 
stalks of the grapes must be excluded. But 
after removing the grapes from the stalks 
it is simple enough to devise a means of 
crushing them. Metal, however, should not be 
used. The juice is then filtered. As soon 
as the juice is free of the solid, it should be 
treated in order to sterilise all foreign yeasts 
or other micro-organisms. To do this a salt- 
spoonful of metabisulphide of potassium or 
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SIMPLIFIED SKETCH OF WINE PRESS 


will also serve the purpose, but it should be 
closed with a loose lid. 

It is often difficult to initiate fermentation, 
especially of white wine. In theory, given the 
right temperature, fermentation will start of its 
own accord after a few hours, since the yeast is 
present in the wine. But the longer the delay, the 
more danger there is of alien yeasts getting into 
the must, and although the latter has been steri- 
lised, no undue risks should be taken. For this 
reason fermentation should bestarted artificially. 

There are two ways of doing this: one is to 
take a small part of the must—say a saucepan- 
ful—and gently raise its temperature to about 
80 degs. F. or a shade less on a slow fire or low 
gas. It should be stirred all the time, and as 
soon as the desired temperature is reached, 
covered with a clean, damp cloth and placed 
where the temperature will be maintained 
steady at about 75 degs. F. It should be stirred 
and aerated, by ladling it out amd pouring it 
back from a height. Fermentation should start 
within 24 hours of this treatment. As soon as it 
is going vigorously forward, the “‘starter’’ can 
be added to the must. But if the latter is too 
cool, there is a danger of fermentation being 
stopped. It should, as far as possible, be main- 
tained at about 70 degs. F. From all of this 
it will be seen that the amateur vintner will 
require a thermometer. And for one who 
proposes to make a considerable quantity 
of wine, and to do so every year, other instru- 
ments will also be needed. 

There are two ways of testing the sugar- 
content of must: by refractometer, and by 
hydrometer. The first is simple and direct: a 
drop of juice is placed on the “stage”’ of the 
instrument, which is then held up to the light, 
and the operator, looking into the objective, 
reads the sugar-content directly on a scale. 


‘Such a refractometer measures not only sugar, 


but other solids as well, and a correction of 
the reading should be made by subtracting 
1.5. <A refractometer costs about £6. 
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A cheaper method is to use a hydrometer, 
which costs less than 20s., but for use with 
it a table of specific gravities is necessary. 
A tall and narrow jar or vase is filled with the 
must and the hydrometer floated in it. The 
specific gravity of a solution of 15 per cent. (or 
Balling Degrees) is 1.059. But it is not enough to 
know this figure. A table giving the specific 
gravity of solutions from 0 to 20 Balling 
Degrees is necessary. (See table at end of 
article.) 

The second method of starting fermenta- 
tion is the better, but it should only be 
considered by those who propose to make 20 
gallons of wine, or more (approximately 200 Ib. 
grapes). 

For some time French and other 
vintners have been relying not upon 
the wild yeasts in the must, but 
upon pure cultures of scientifically 
selected wine yeasts, which are pro- 
pagated by the Continental Oenolo- 
gical Research Stations, and by the 
Institut Pasteur, Paris. There area 
number of these selected yeasts. For 
white wine the vintner would use a 
Champagne yeast or a Johannis- 
berger. The English amateur 
vintner who is able to arrange for a 
Continental friend to make the 
payment for him should write for 
supplies of such yeasts. They come 
insmall bottles, andare accompanied 
by complete instructions for use. 
Generally speaking, after the sterili- 
sation of the must in the manner 
described above, the selected yeast 
should be placed into a small vessel 
of must at the correct temperature, 
and given about four days to work 
up a good fermentation. This star- 
ter is then added to the must and 
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inoculates it with its own 
activity. 
The fermentation of white 


wine should be slow but steady. It 
may continue for several weeks in the original 
vessel. If it becomes too sluggish, the tempera- 
ture should be checked, and aeration resorted 
to. This involves pouring or siphoning the 
fermenting must out of its vessel, into another, 
suitably warmed and aseptic, and back again, 
thus exposin gas much as possible of the liquid 
to the air. It should be done in a warm room. 
That fermentatiqn is still proceeding is deter- 
mined, first by direct observation—there is an 
upward movement of CQO, bubbles, warmth 
self-generated, in short life—and by tests. 
Tasting is a good test; there should be a con- 
tinual, though slow diminution of sweetness 
and corresponding increase of ‘‘wineyness.”’ 
Finally, the hydrometer may be used. The 
specific gravity should fall steadily throughout 
fermentation. When metabisulphide has been 
used there will be a taste and odour of sulphur; 
it will pass off in time. 

As soon as the specific gravity reaches 
1.010, the new wine should be run off into the 
cask or jar in which the final fermentation is to 
take place. This cask or jar must be aseptic, 
and the safest way of sterlising it is with boiling 
water, since the use of SO? at this stage, while it 
is recommended for the experienced, entails a 
risk of stopping fermentation. The cask or jar 
should also be warm—70 degs. F. It should be 
lightly bunged or corked, so that CO, can force 
its way out but air cannot get in. Secondary 
fermentation may be a long job, and during its 
course there are dangers of unwanted ferments 
being set up and spoiling the wine. At the end 
of it the hydrometer reading should be below 
1,000; or, if the vintner relies on his palate, it 
should be impossible to detect any sugar at all. 
This stage reached, the wine should be fined. 
It is best done by stirring the beaten white 
of an egg into the wine, and then allowing 
it to settle for three or four days in a place 
where there is no movement or vibration. 
Alternatively filtering can be employed. 

Before bottling it may be as well to carry 
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out a second fining in order to get a wine which 
is clear and brilliant. The first fining will have 
caused the solids in the wine to settle at the 
bottom of the vessel as lees. The wine should 
then be gently siphoned off the lees without 
disturbing the latter. Or, if a proper cask with a 
spigot fitted some inches above the bottom is 
being used, it can be run off, since the lees will 
have settled below the level of the spigot. The 
same fining process can then be gone through 
in the new vessel, and the clear wine drawn off 
from the latter into the bottles, using a glass 
funnel. 

The bottles should be clean and aseptic. 
Steam from the spout of a large kettle can be 
used to sterilise them. They should be filled so 
far up the neck that when a full length cork is 
knocked into the bottle, with a mallet, cork 
and wine nearly touch so that all but a few 
cubic millimetres of air is excluded. Finally, 
the corks should be sealed into the bottles with 
sealing-wax, to protect them against mould and 
to prevent air being drawn in as the wine shrinks 
in the bottle. 

In order to reduce this shrinkage as 
much as possible, the wine should be bottled 
when it is very cold, and the operation carried 
out on a cold day and ina cold place. This has 
the additional advantage of reducing to a mini- 
mum loss of alcohol which, being highly vola- 
tile, is easily lost in a warm atmosphere. The 
bottles should be labelled, the labels carrying 
the date of the vintage and the bottling, the 
type of grapes vinified and any other 
information of interest. A record of the wine 
should be kept, with such particulars as the 
sunshine hours of the season, and the rainfall, 
for such information will be of use in future 
years. 

The quality of wine depends on several 
factors. The variety of the grape, the soil, the 
weather, skill in vinification and cellarage, all 
these play their part. But the alcohol- and acid- 
content are the most important. American 
vintners have certain difficulties to contend with 
owing to the high sugar-content of their grapes, 
which is above what a French vintner would 
consider desirable. For all gains of sugar in the 
ripening grape are made at the expense of cer- 
tain acids. And it is to these acids that the 
brilliance of flavour of a wine is due. In England 
the difficulties are of the opposite kind. 
There will always be adequate acid present 
in the wine, but it is a question whether 
there will always be enough sugar, and 
therefore alcohol. 

A wine with an alcoholic degree cf 7.5 or 
less should not be kept. It should be drunk 
after being about three to six months in bottle 
and will then be palatable and wholesome. 
Wines with more than, say, 8 degs. of alcohol 
but not so much as 10 degs., should be drunk 
rather young—aged two or three years at most. 
Wines with more than 11 degs. can be aged and 
will acquire in the process those qualities that 
are associated with fine wines. 

The alcohol-content of wine can be tested 
with a hydrometer of a range: lower than that 
used for testing must, and with which a table 
of specific gravities will be required. 

When the must has a sugar reading of 
below 15 per cent., it is permissible to add sugar 
to it. A cane sugar must, however, be used, and 
it should be first dissolved in part of the must 
and then stirred into the bulk, the quantity 
required being determined as follows : to raise 
the final alcohol reading by 1 deg., add 0.2 oz. 
of cane sugar per gallon of must. It is useless 
to add so much sugar that the final readin, 
would, in theory, exceed 15 degs. of alcohol, 
since the yeasts will stop working at that figure 
and the vintner will be left with sugar in the 
wine, a source of danger to its health. There 
are, of course, ways of dealing with this state of 
affairs, or we should have no sweet sherries and 
ports, but that is a branch of the science beyond 
the scope of this article. 

The redness of wine is due to the colouring 
matter in the skins of black grapes. Red wine is 
therefore fermented on the skins. No press is 
needed. The grapes are removed from the stalks, 
and then simply crushed and bruised. Treading 
is not much resorted to nowadays, but it is 
effective. The crushed grapes are then treated 
much in the same manner as the juice for white 
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wine. In fact all the same devices can be used, 
with the following differences. 

The fermentation of red wine is more rapid 
and takes place at a higher temperature, self- 
generated. More frequent aeration should be 
carried out. The skins and other solids present 
in the must will be carried to the top of the cask 
by CO2, and there form a cap. This cap should 
either be broken up and thrust down into the 
must two or three times a day, or the lid of the 
cask can be fitted with a sub-structure of wood 
which will hold the cap down below the surface 
of the liquid. 

When the wine is down to a specific gravity 
of 1.010, it is drawn off into the new cask, to 
allow secondary fermentation, leaving the solids 
behind. These are known in France as marc 
and from them the roughest sort of eau-de-vie 
is distilled and called by the same name. 

Being fermented on the skins, red wine 
contains substantial quantities of tannin. 
Some of this substance is desirable in all wine, 
but an excess of it gives the wine a harsh taste. 
Cold and humid climates appear to favour the 
development of tannin in the substance of the 
vine, just as they favour the development of 
excessive nicotine in the leaf of tobacco. Some 
of this harshness can be eliminated by using 
pure gelatine for fining. But the careful vintner 
will take other precautions : for example, in a 
bad season, he will not attempt to make red 
wine at all, but will content himself with a rose 
wine by drawing the liquid must off the marc 
after only two days of fermentation, or even 
less. And even in a good year he may draw the 
young wine off the marc before the specific 
gravity has fallen to 1.010 and as soon as the 
wine has sufficient colour. In doing so, however, 
he will have to be prepared for trouble. The 
activity of the yeasts tends to be concentrated 
in the solids in the must, and there is therefore 
a danger that in drawing the wine off these 
solids, fermentation may be checked or even 
stopped. Therefore, before undertaking this 
operation, it is as well to have ready a new 
emergency ‘“‘starter’’ of pure juice to put into 
the half-made wine and set it working again. 
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Experience and practice will make 


le 
vintner skilful and will enable him to devel p 
modifications of the general principles suita’ ‘e 
to the quality of his vintage. It is perfec y 
possible that in certain English soils, and wh -n 
the summer has been good, fine wines wih 
specifically English qualities can be made. 
Balling Degs. of Sugar Spec. 
in Must Gravity 
0 1.000 
1 1.002 
2 1.008 
3 1.012 
+ 1.016 
5 1.019 
6 1.023 
7 1.027 
8 1.031 
9 1.035 
10 1.039 
11 1.043 
12 1.047 
13 1.052 
14 1.056 
15 1.059 
16 1.064 
17 1.068 
18 1.073 
19 1.077 
20 1.081 
Spec. Gravity of Alcohol solutions at 60 degs. F. 
Alc. % 0 S.G. 1 
in water 1 0.9985 
2 0.997 
3 0.9956 
4 0.9942 
5 0.9928 
6 0.9915 
7 0.9902 
8 0.9890 
9 0.9878 
10 0.9866 
11 0.9854 
12 0.9843 


Note.—The specific gravity of wine is not identical 
with that of a solution of alcohol in water, even where 
the quantity of alcohol is identical, because there are 
solids in wine. Wine of about 10 per cent. alcohol 
has aspecific gravity of 0.995. The figures above can 
be used as a rough guide. For exact measurements 
distillation to eliminate solids followed by specific 
gravity measurement must be employed. 


CHRISTMAS IN TANGANYIKA 


By JEFFERY TEIGH 


coast. The Indian Ocean rolls warm and 

unrefreshing up the sun-baked beaches. 
Heat shimmers off the white buildings and the 
nights are stifling. 

If you are lucky, you get away to the high- 
lands. If you cannot escape, you remember other 
Christmases in cooler places and hope for a 
change next year. For, in the hills of Tangan- 
yika you can eat your Christmas dinner with a 
fire at your back and the snug knowledge that 
you will want at least three blankets when you 
go to bed. 

High up on the slopes of Mount Kiliman- 
jaro I spent one Christmas morning watching a 
three-month-old leopard cub stalking his com- 
panion, my host’s bull-terrier, through the 
larkspur and carnations of the garden. Behind, 
the forest closed darkly in, but an hour’s steep 
walk led to the open land at ten thousand feet. 
Her2, with the mountain’s lesser but wilder 
peak, Mawenzi, jagged against the blue sky, the 
world dropped away to the limitless plains 
beneath. At our feet the sea of forest swayed 
and murmured ceaselessly. Around us the sun- 
birds flashed as they explored the wild gladioli 
and delphiniums. 

That was a Christmas of peace and colour 
and coolness, far above the sweltering plains, 
when the guinea-fowl marched bluely through 
the garden at dawn, and at night the saw-like 
rasp of a leopard outside roused the little cub 
to frenzy in his box by the fire. 

Another Christmas was spent in the Usam- 
bara mountains. In the early sun the dew 
dazzled along the banks of the stream that ran 
below the house. Two minutes to the stream, 
ten minutes’ fishing, and breakfast was assured 
with half a dozen trout. Never have trout 
tasted better than in that quiet place below the 

edar forest. There, too, were carnations in the 
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garden, but it was a weed scattered through 
the grass by the stream that claimed most 
attention. Defiantly alien, dandelions grew 
there in profusion, their origin lost to knowledge, 
but by their presence recalling English meadows. 

Not far away there was, incongruously, an 
eighteen-hole golf course. It was designed as a 
hobby by a settler there and laid out on cham- 
pionship lines. The greens were not completed, 
it is true, and a chip to a post in the middle was 
more practicable than the use of a putter. But 
apart from that, the course offered everything 
in superb surroundings, hills, woods and water. 
And if, half way round, one’s heart failed at the 
thought of the long holes home, the golf bag 
could produce a rod and one fished lazily in the 
sun : lazily, that is, until the mad few minutes of 
the evening rise and the quick African dusk. 
Then home through the cool, darkening woods 
to a Christmas dinner and a roaring fire. 

One year there was a camp by a river under 
giant trees above a waterfall. This was meant 
to be a shooting Christmas, but the game did not 
materialise. Truth to tell, no one minded very 
much. There was bathing below the waterfall 
and at night great ghostly moths fluttered into 
the lamplight, while the fire flickered on the 
trunks of the immemorial trees, and carols 
blended with the falling river. 

Christmas in the forests, Christmas by 
rivers, Christmas in the log cabins above the 
Ngorongoro Crater with its thousands of 
animals. Christmas fishing, watching Colobus 
monkeys swinging with a flash of white through 
the trees, playing golf on home-made courses, or 
just doing nothing, except gaze out from the 
high places of Tanganyika. Those are the 
Christmases which remain in my memory. 

This year we stifled on the coast. Next 
Christmas, perhaps, we shall get to the highlands 
again. 
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LEPERS IN ENGLAND - 


windows, so-called, and many a local 
history has a page or two on leper houses, 
it centuries have passed, and the plague has 
axed and waned and gone, since a leper’s 
rattle, horn or bell was heard on our roads. 
Leprosy forms an oddly neglected chapter in 
the history of this kingdom. The chief reference 
in The Encyclopedia Britannica is still to papers 
contributed more than a hundred years ago to 
Lhe Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal by 
Dr. J. Y. Simpson—who later became Sir James 
Simpson of chloroform fame. But much infor- 
mation of general interest may be found in Miss 
R. M. Clay’s Medieval Hospitals of England 
(1909). 

tg the minds of many people, including 
Thomas Fuller, leprosy has been associated with 
the Crusades, and there is an old gibe about the 
disease being the only thing that the Crusaders 
took and kept. But there were leper hospitals 
in this island before the first Crusade in 1096. 
Saxon England had many lepers, and the 
limitation put on lepers’ movements by the 
Edict of Lyons shows that leprosy was known as 
a serious disease in the West by the year 583. It 
is possible, however, that the earlier pilgrims to 
the Holy Land brought this infection to our 
island, and the Crusaders may well have helped 
to spread it in later centuries. 

About two hundred of England’s medieval 
hospitals (alias spitals, spetels or spitles) were 
devoted to lepers or mesels, and several survive 
to this day as almshouses. One of the most 
famous is the hospital of St. Nicholas, Harble- 
down, founded just outside Canterbury by 
Lanfranc in 1089, the year of his death. The 
sloping floor of the lepers’ church (which still 
stands) is usually said to have been a hygienic 
device, so that the church could be swilled after 
Mass. In the hall of the existing almshouses 
an old almsbox and certain other reputed relics 
of the original hospital are preserved. Erasmus’s 
description of his passing this hospital when 
riding to Canterbury with Colet, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, has been quoted time and again. 

St. Nicholas, Harbledown, has a well which 
was supposed to have curative virtues. (It may 
be recalled that the mythical Bladud, who dis- 
covered the virtues of the water of Bath by 
observing some wallowing swine, is reputed to 
have been a leper.) Other leper hospitals were 
likewise founded near healing waters—for 
examples, Newark and Nantwich, Peterborough 
and Burton Lazars (Leicestershire). 

Many leper hospitals were called lazar 
houses, by association with Lazarus in the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus and subsequent 
confusion with Lazarus, the brother of Martha 
and Mary. Thus the hospital at Burton Lazars 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. 
Lazarus. Founded in 1146 by Roger de Mow- 
bray, a Crusader, Burton Lazars was apparently 
once the headquarters of the Knights Hospit- 
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THE LEPER HOSPITAL OF ST. MARGARET’S, ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF TAUNTON, 


allers, but the statement 
sometimes made that 
the head of this hospital 
was ex officio head of 
all lazar houses in Eng- 
land has no sound basis. 
Other famous founda- 
tions of the chief Crusa- 
ding centuries include St. 
Bartholomew’s, Oxford, 
in 1126, and Sherburn, 
County Durham, in 
1181. Incidentaliy, the 
medieval Forest Law, 
which is chiefly remem- 
bered for its harshness 
and inhumanity, 
ordained that the flesh 
of any beast found dead 
or wounded in a forest 
was to be sent to the 
leper house, if there was 
one near. 

The medizval hos- 
pitals were intended 
(despite the hopes placed 
variously in healing 
waters and saints’ relics) 
tosegregate lepers rather 
than to cure them, and 
they were usually placed 
a little outside towns 
and cities. But there is 
some conflict of evidence 
on the degree of segre- 
gation and the steps 
taken to limit contagion, 
for practices differed 
widely at different times 
and places. In one place 
lepers were forbidden to 
go barefoot on the high- 
ways, and in another 
the punishment for fail- 
ure to wear a particular 
form of shoe was to go 
barefoot. 
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The church saw in WEST END OF 
the segregation of lepers NICHOLAS ‘ 


an opportunity for 
fantastic ceremonies. An 
afflicted person, about to be relegated to a leper 
house, was clad in a funeral pall and directed to 
kneel below the trestles that supported the 
coffin at a normal funeral, and the Mass for the 
Dead was sung over him. He was given his 
leper’s rattle or clappers, and ordered thence- 
forth to associate only with other lepers. Dis- 
possessed of all property, he was declared to be 
civilly dead, and the service of seclusion ended 
with the casting upon him of earth from a shovel, 
as though he were in fact being buried. 

There is plenty of evidence of pity for lepers 
but the words of the Bible were not forgotten : 
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NORMAN LEPER’S CHURCH OF ST. 
CANTERBURY : 
FOUNDED IN 1089 


“Whosoever is stained with the leprosy shall 
rend his garments.”’ The Statutes of St Julian’s 
leper house at St Albans recalled explicitly that 
“among all infirmities the disease of leprosy is 
more loathsome than any,’ and that lepers 
ought “‘as well in their conduct as in their garb, 
to bear themselves as more despised and as more 
humble than the rest of their fellow-men, accord- 
ing to the words of the Lord in Leviticus.” 
Shakespeare wrote : 

Why dost thou turn away and hide thy face >? 

I am no loathesome leper, look on me. 

In the year 1318 there was a rumour that 
lepers had conspired with the Saracens to poison 
all wells. How far the rumour was genuinely 
believed, and how far it was an excuse to dis- 
endow certain leper houses (whose property 
might be coveted—for Henry VIII’s action in 
dissolving the monasteries was not exactly a 
novel or subtle idea) is not clear. But there was 
certainly a widespread massacre of lepers, and 
in some places the wretched sufferers were 
burned alive. At a recent exhibition in the 
Science Library at Oxford it was stated that the 
rumour came to that city ; and St. Bartholomew’s 
about a mile outside was in ruins by 1321. But 
here again there is room for uncertainty about 
the cause of the hospital’s desertion. Some of 
the medizval lazar houses were most uncom- 
fortable and ill-provided, and it is on record 
that the lepers of Kingston asserted their 
independence in 1315 (three years before the 
poisoning rumour) by quitting their hospita’ 
and then burning it. 

Whatever may be the truth, there was 
about this time a marked decline in .ae incidence 
of leprosy. Edward II had modified the 
original regulations of St. Bartholomew’s (for 
twelve lepers and a chaplain) to enable the 
hospital to have a master, two healthy brothers, 
six lepers, or infirm men, and a chaplain; 
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and Edward III wert further in 
1328, since ‘‘to gratifie his scollers 
of Oriel Hall he confirmed on 
them the hospital so that 
they might have use of whole- 
some air in times of pestilential 
sickness.’’ In short, the place was 
to be a refuge for the healthy in 
time of plague. 

The decline in leprosy con- 
tinued. Burton Lazars still had 
lepers in 1464, but Sherburn, 
which originally accommodated 
sixty-five lepers, had by . 1434 
been put to other uses except 
that two places were reserved for 
lepers, if any were to be found in 
the locality. Leprosy seems to 
have lingered in the south-west 
later than elsewhere in England. 
St Margaret’s Hospital, Taunton, 
apparently had six lepers in 1548. 

The picturesque thatched 
Spital, which most people who 
enter the town by road from the 
east must notice, dates from the 
first quarter of the 16th century, 
when it was built by Richard 
Beere, Abbot of Glastonbury, to 
replace the original leper hospital, founded some 
tiree hundred years earlier and) then recently 
burnt down. About this time (say 1515-20) 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHAPEL, ALL THAT REMAINS OF 
THE LEPER HOSPITAL FOUNDED OUTSIDE OXFORD IN 
1126 


another leper hospital was re-founded at 
Honiton in Devon and a new lazar house was 
established at Newton Bushel, in the same 
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county in 1538—and there we -e 
still lepers at Bodmin, Cornwz 
half a century later, in the ye 
that beacons flamed with ne 
of the Armada’s dispersal. Hol 
shed and Stow, who belong 
this period, indicate that in E: 
land lepers carried bells mo-e 
usually than clappers. 

In Scotland there were, 
late as 1693, complaints that t! 
lepers of Kingcase were offending 
against the privileges of the 
citizens of Prestwick in such 
matter as the gathering of turf 
and firewood. In Shetland lep- 
rosy was rife at least until 1742 
and probably well after that 
date. Iceland is said to have 
had 280 lepers in hospitals in the 
year 1768. One of the 18th- 
century canards against potatoes, 
on the Continent, was that they 
caused leprosy. 

Some of the old lazar houses 
fell gradually into ruin, as they 
were no longer needed, but 
many of the chief, including 
the already mentioned Harble- 
down and Sherburn examples, passed gradu- 
ally into use as more general hospitals, or, 
as we should now say, almshouses. 
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ELK-HUNTING IN POLAND 


Written and Illustrated by COUNTESS E. SOLLOHUB 


season in Poland does not mean much to 

anyone who has a love for the sport and 
time to spare. Fortunately I had plenty of 
both and, I am glad to say, made the best of 
them. Sidor, the head game-keeper, and I went 
out steadily night after night for five days that 
year—to come home empty-handed every time. 
It was rather distressing after at least six hours 
spent in the forests—from about midnight 
until six a.m. We just had no luck. One day 
our lantern, left at the crossing of two rides, fell 
on its side after we had gone and the smell of 
the spilt paraffin was enough to send any elk 
away for miles. Another night an elk began to 
answer our call but was lured away by other 
elks and we could hear them in the distance. 
Anyhow, there we were, empty-handed, and I 
felt rather ashamed as my little sons looked 
at me enquiringly when I came down to break- 
fast with no story about elks. Thus, on the 
sixth night I decided not to go out, hoping to 
break the streak of bad luck. 

However, at about 11 p.m., as I was still 
reading in my study, I heard the well-known 
knock on my window. Sidor was there. “‘The 
weather is too good, my lady, it would be a sin 
to miss a night like this. Look at the moon.”’ 
Indeed, the moon was brilliant, and there was 
no cloud, not a breath of wind; only clear fresh 
air with the promise of a frost before dawn. I 
was soon ready and we started. 
No hurricane-lamp was needed this 
time. It was one of those wonderful 
northern September nights, light, 
silent, so clear and starlit that one 
could see the relief of trees and 
bushes as if it were daylight. It was 
easy walking and we soon reached 
the haunts of the elks. We arrived 
there at 2 a.m. and Sidor began 
calling. He had learned a lot from 
the elks of our first night and his 
call sounded now more convincing 
than ever, deep, billowing, angry 
and with the flourish of the dying 
sigh at the end. I think he was 
thrilled by it himself and the trans- 
parent air seemed to carry the sound 
in waves through the low forests 
and across the wide moors. It was 
still night, but the faint grey tint of 
the coming dawn penetrated the for- 
est from above and mingled with the 
moonlight. About twenty minutes 
after our start we heard a distant 


\ unsuccessful night during the ,elk-calling 
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short, rather barking, answer. “‘An old male,’ 
whispered Sidor; ‘“‘we must be very careful—- 
they are sharp.”’ I knew well enough that we had 
to be cautious and my hands turned the gun into 
a handy position—much too early of course. 
How clumsy and heavy one always feels at 
such moments when everything depends upon 
one’s movements ! 

Sidor called again and immediately the 
same angry barking answered. “‘He’s coming,” 
muttered Sidor; ‘‘we shall have to tease him 
until it’s light enough to shoot.’’ We stood still 
waiting; it was best not to call too often. Soon 
there came the impatient bark again. The con- 
versation had to be kept up for a while with 
great care and certainly with skill on the part 
of Sidor. The light was coming now, the frost 
too. My hand was chilled grabbing the barrel 
of the gun and my feet numb from standing in 
the slushy ground. And still the game went on 
—a call, an answer; and then a repeated angry 
bark getting more and more impatient. It was 
time to start the approach tactics and I agreed 
with Sidor to take up my position about 20 
yards forward behind a group of small fir trees, 
while he would retreat calling. As soon as 
Sidor started breaking dry branches by beat- 
ing them down with a stick in imitation of an 
angry elk’s swish with the antlers, I advanced 
as heavily as I could towards the approaching 
elk. The angry reply came faster now. My post 
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AN ELK EMERGING INTO A FOREST CLEARING 


was good, the dark firs hid my darkish suit 
better than the brushwood with the light 
autumn tints. I stood still, listening intently, 
and tried to see through the silvery grey sur- 
roundings. A light mist was rising, and the 
forest was becoming veiled and white, the mist 
mingling with the light of dawn and the still 
shining moonlight. It was very cold now, with 
white frost settling on the long moor grass, the 
bushes and the trees. Looking over my shoulder 
I could see Sidor crouching on the ground giving 
his low muffled call. Then, in front of me and 
this time very close, there came the bark, a 
heavy trampling in the slushy ground, and the 
breaking of dead wood. Suddenly something 
moved behind the screen of brushwood—a 
large shadow, something I knew to be the elk. 
Would he come closer? Would he follow the 
retreating Sidor and pass me in his pursuit? 

The grey shadow vanished. Had he gone? 
Had he guessed my presence? Then a crushing 
of twigs in front of me, some 30 yards away, 
and the magnificent head with silvery shining 
antlers thrown back appeared suddenly out of 
a young aspen thicket. I felt it more than I 
saw it; his eyes, small as they were, seemed to 
pierce the faint, grey mist—a slight snort 
reached my ear, the steam of breath rose in the 
frosty air. He was a beauty—all silvery now in 
the grey dawn, the slight frost covering him, 
the ground, the thicket, the hanging cobwebs. 
He was too beautiful to shoot— 
but I was young—and Sidor had 
worked so well. I levelled the 
gun, my aim was the neck just 
above the shoulder, which was all 
that I could see clearly, except 
the head. I heard the shot, and 
Staggered.. back as I always did 
when using my husband’s gun, and 
the elk crashed among the young 
aspen. 

He was a large ten-pointer; a 
dark brown, stilted-legged bull. 
Sidor admired him, at the same time 
congratulating me and _ recalling 
every detail of the approach. But 
for me this was not the proud sil- 
very animal I had seen—that one 
must have escaped—for he was too 
beautiful to have died. 

Many years have gone and I 
always remember him as my “‘silver 
elk’? embodying the beauty of a 
northern September night and that 
of our great forests. 
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CASE OF EVICTION? 


R,—With reference to Mr. Rigby’s 

letter of December 16 about a nest- 
box that was occupied first by a pair 
of blue tits and then by a swarm of 
wasps, this is clearly a case of eviction. 
I have a bird-box which has been in 
the occupation of great tits for seven- 
teen years. In the spring of 1948, after 
eight eggs had been laid, they were 
evicted by a bumble-bee, who reared 
her brood in the nest. 

Last spring the great tits were 
back again in spite of the absence of 
modern sanitation and company’s 
water. I do not know the reactions of 
bumbledom.—ApRIAN Stoop, Hartley 
Grange, Hartley Wintney, Hampshire. 


‘ SQUEEZED THROUGH 
THE HORN’’ 
Sir,—There is an old expression “to 
come out of the little end of the horn”’ 
or ‘to be squeezed through the horn,” 
defined in Funk and Wagnall’s diction- 
ary as “‘to fail or come to grief after 
boasting or making great promises.”’ 





HEAD OF PHEASANT WITH (?) AN 
ABORTED THIRD MANDIBLE 


See letter : Abnormal Pheasant 


I have two pictures illustrating 
this saying. The earlier one is an 
Elizabethan oil painting on wood. In 
the middle is a tree from which hangs a 
large horn, suspended by a ribbon and 
tassel. Two men are pushing a third 
one head first into the broad end of the 
horn from which his lower half and legs 
protrude. The ankles, though wide 
apart, are joined by a piece of rope or 
string. 

From the narrow end emerge 
the shaven head and bare arm of, 
presumably, the same man. The 
figure of a poorly dressed, bald-headed 
man stands by, wringing his hands. 
Underneath are the words: ‘“‘THIS HORN 
EMBLEME HERE DOTH SHOWE OF 
SURETISHIPP WHAT HARME DOTH 
GROWE.” There was originally more 
wording in the background, but this is 
no longer decipherable, though there is 
what seems to be a Biblical text refer- 
ence: 37 Vers 26. 

The second is an oil painting on 
canvas of, I think, the 17th century. 
There is no tree or background, but 
simply a large horn, with a cord and 
tassel. A man’s head appears from out 
of the small end, and another man is 
doing a hand-stand on the edge of the 
broader end, and is presumably about 
to launch himself into it. The wording 
in this example is: ‘‘ BEWARE OF SURE- 
TISHIP TAKE HEED OF PLEASURE YOU 
MAY GO IN WITH EASE & COME OUT 
AT LEISURE.” 

The two earliest references to 
squeezing through the horn that I 
have been able to find are : 

1605. I had the horne of 
suretiship ever before my eyes. 
You all know the devise of the 
horne, where the young fellow 
slippes in at the butte end and 
comes squesd out at the buckall. 
(Jonson, Chapman & Marston, 
Eastward Hoe, i. 1.) 

1624. Thou wilt look to-morrow 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


else worse than the prodigal fool 

the ballad speaks of, that was 

squeezed through a horn. (Flet- 

cher, Wife for a Month, iii. 3.) 

It is evident that the expression 
was already well known at the begin- 
ning of the 17th century. It would 
be interesting to trace the ballad men- 
tioned in the second quotation. There 
is a note on the back of one of the 
pictures referring to “ar almost un- 
known ballad,” entitled The Fxtrava- 
gant Y outh, ov an emblem of Prodigality, 
which ends “This Horn is a Figure 
by which I am known.” This ballad 
is said to bear a woodcut similar to 
the Elizabethan picture. 

1 should like to know the origin of 
the expression and whether there are 
other pictures on the same theme.—E. 
HopGkIn, 6, Hammersmith Terrace, W.6. 


ABNORMAL PHEASANT 


S1r,—I enclose a sketch of the head of 
a pheasant which was shot recently by 
a friend of mine. This bird is remark- 
able on account of what appears to be 
an aborted third mandible projecting 
from the side of its right 
cheek. So far as one can 
tell, this curious growth 
is of the same horny 
substance as the normal 
beak.—CoLLINGWOOD 
INGRAM, The Gyvrange, 
Benenden, Kent. 


A REGICIDE’S 
TABLE 
Sir,—I have in my 
possession a very fine 
oak table with an in- 
scription that reads as 

follows: 

“This Oak Table 
came from Judge Brad- 
shaw’s Marple Hall, 
Cheshire. It was formerly 
in the possession of Oliver 
Cromwell who for some 
time resided at Marple 
Hall. It was taken from 
Westminster Hall in 
1649 and Charles I is supposed to have 
received Sentence of Death from this 
table. Bradshaw being one of the 
Judges who condemned _ Charles. 
Cromwell, Bradshaw and Ireton (son- 
in-law of Cromwell) have frequently 
supped off it.” 

My late husband attempted to 
verify these facts, and in doing so saw 
only one picture (and that I think at 
Oxford) in which Charles I was shown 
receiving the death sentence. In that 
picture the table was covered by a 
green baize cloth. 
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PUNCH-BOWL OF CAPTAIN JOHN MONIER, SHOWING HIS BRIG 
PHILANDER OFF THE CASTLE OF ELSINORE 


See letter : Nautical Punch-bowls 


Can any of your readers tell me of 
any other picture in which the table in 
question might appear ?—M. L. HALL 
(Mrs.), 4, Dyrapers’ Gardens, Throg- 
morton Avenue, E.C.2. 


A GEORGIAN 
CABINET-MAKER 


S1r,—Your readers may be interested 
to see a photograph of two pedestals 
and urns formerly at Shardeloes, 
Buckinghamshire, which are appar- 
ently those mentioned by Miss 
Jourdain in CountRY LIFE of. Decem- 
ber 9 as having been made by John 
Linnell in 1767, ‘‘one lin’d with lead 
to hold water, the other top sham.” 
It was these pieces for which Wicksted, 
the carpenter, said Linnell had charged 
too much.—CAMPBELL GOLDING (Dr.), 
12, Upper Wimpole Street, W.1. 


NAUTICAL 
PUNCH-BOWLS 


Str,—Under Collectors’ Questions in 
your Christmas number I read with 
much interest Captain Maclean’s 
description of his nautical punch-bowl, 
evidently commissioned by the master 
of a Plymouth schooner calling at 
Elsinore in Denmark in 1853. We have 
here in the Isle of Man three similar 
bowls. I enclose a photograph of one 
of them. The legend on the opposite 
side reads : 

May Prosperity attend 

Captain John Monier 

and Success to the Brig Thilander 


1855 
Captain Monier, despite his 
French-looking name, belonged to 


a family native to the north cf the 
island. Like many Manxmen of the 
period, he was long engaged in the 


coasting trade, and sailed his own ships 
to the West Indies as well as—on the 
evidence of this bowl—to Denmark. 

Two other bowls of this type are 
also preserved in the Manx Museum. 
One belonged to Captain John Sans- 
bury of the schooner Hevald, of Port 
Se. Mary, and bears a similar view— 
of the vessel passing Kronborg Castle, 
Elsinore. The other is a memento of 
a gallant rescue in the North Sea, and 
the inscription records that it was 
“‘presented to Captain Thomas Quayle 
commanding the George of Peel by his 
affectionated (sic) friends Petersen and 
Andersen.”’ Mr. William Cubbon has 
recorded thus the story behind this 
quaint legend : 

“Some seventy-five years ago the 
smack George, of Peel, ran into a heavy 
gale in the North Sea when homeward 
bound from the Baltic, where she had 
discharged a cargo of salted Peel 
herrings. During the gale, she sighted 
a Norwegian sailing vessel in distress, 
dismasted, and in a sinking condition. 

‘As the launching of a boat was 
not possible, the skipper, Quayle, 
manceuvred the George near enough to 
throw a line on board the Norwegian. 
He then swung out the gaff with a 
whip (a single rope rove through 
a block or pulley) at the gaff end. 
With that, and a line used as a.bull- 
rope (a steadying and guiding rope) 
the crew of the derelict vessel were 
swung one by one into safety aboard 
the George. 

“It was for this act of daring and 
consummate seamanship that Captain 
Quayle was given the punch-bowl by 
the Norwegians, as a token of their 
gratitude a». admiration. 

“Expert seamen at the time con- 
sidered that even in less hazardous 





A PAIR OF URNS BY JOHN LINNELL, FORMERLY AT SHARDELOES, 


See letter : A Georgian Cabinet-maker 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
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NOTTINGHAM ALABASTERS IN RIPON CATHEDRAL LIBRARY, 
YORKSHIRE: THE RESURRECTION AND (right) ST. JOHN THE 
BAPTIST’S HEAD ON A CHARGER 


See letter: Nottingham Alabasters at Ripon 


circumstances it would be extremely 
difficult to keep a vessel under sail 
enough to another, wallowing 
half-submerged and helpless, to trans- 
fer the crew of the latter to safety. 
Captain Quayle had _ nevertheless 
achieved this feat in a raging storm, 
with wird and sea threatening to 
smash the two ships together, which 
(if it had not been prevented) would 
have wrecked and drowned both 
crews.’’— Journal of the Manx Museum, 
No. 72/73, p. 174. 

None of the Manx bowls above 
mentioned bears the mark of the 
Royal Copenhagen Factory, nor have 
they any indication of the identity of 
the Elsinore enameller. From the 
similarity to the Cornish bowl des- 
cribed by Captain Maclean, he was 
probably Chapman Norris.—B. R. S. 
Mecaw, Director, The Manx Museum, 
Douglas, Isle of Man. ; 


close 


A CEYLONESE BIRD 
SANCTUARY 


S1r,—One of the best bird sanctuaries 
in Ceylon is at Kumuna, a remote 
hamlet on the south-east of the island. 
Here egrets, herons, ibises, spoon- 
bills, cormorants, snake-birds, peli- 
cans, painted storks and other water- 
birds breed in abundance on the trees 
standing in the _ crocodile-infested 
tanks and mangrove swamps. 

I enclose two pictures of pelican 
and painted-stork fledglings gathered 
lately by the official collector of the 
Ceylon Zoological Gardens, not only 
for exhibition there, but for export 
abroad, as they are in great demand 
for exchange purposes with other zoos. 
To get chicks of suitable size the 
collector’s party had, at some risk, 
to travel by boat and also by raft 
(according to the depth of the swamp 
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water), and then to climb the rather 
precarious branches of the water- 
logged trees in which the nests lay, 
When the chicks were brought to 
the Ceylon zoo grounds to be put in 
quarantine in special nurseries, they 
were all about a month old. My photo- 
graphs were taken some weeks later. 
S. V. O. SOMANADER, Batticaloa, 


Cevlon. 

NOTTINGHAM 
ALABASTERS AT RIPON 
S1r,—The reference to the reredos of 
Nottingham alabaster panels in the 
chapel at Haddon Hall (December 2) 
prompts me to send photographs of 
two remarkable Nottingham panels at 
Ripon Cathedral, Yorkshire. 

That representing the Resurrec- 
tion—a particularly vivid portrayal 
is approximately 16 ins. high and prob- 
ably formed part of a reredos in the 
cathedral. The other alabaster, now 
broken, shows St. John the Baptist’s 
head on the charger; this fragment is 
about 7 ins. high and was found some 
years ago in the cathedral burial 
ground. 

Both alabasters are kept in the 
cathedral __library.—G. BERNARD 
Woop, Rawdon, Leeds. 


ROBIN WITH A PASSION 


FOR BATHING 
S1rR,—Now I know why the robin has 
become almost our national bird. It 
is because he evidently shares with 





the male section of the community 
a fanatical predilection for baths 
cold baths. 

The robin who frequents my bird- 
table is the most inveterate bather 
imaginable. At any hour of the day he 
dives and splashes in the bird-bath; 
a favourite time seems to be just as 
dusk is falling. The weather matters 
not at all: I have seen him enjoying 
the most thorough bath with torrents 
of rain falling, and even the other day, 
after a hard frost, when I had just 
broken up the ice, there he was, and 
after a peck or two at the floating bits 


of ice, in he dived and splashec and 
ducked with the greatest enjoy ent, 
Is he a freak, or do all bins 


really enjoy a cold and tho: dugh 
soaking just before retiring to ed? 
—O. M. BEcHER, Dewbit, Corfe ( stle 
Dorset. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF Ti E 
GREEN CROSS 


S1ir,—I was much _§intereste in 
Bywayman’s recent letter about the 
box cross in the church at Chariton- 
on-Otmoor, Oxfordshire. I do not 
know if the cross is unique, but it is 
certainly indigenous and has a ong 
history. 

Before I became rector, and while 
there was no parson here, I used to 
take some of the Sunday services 
I was told by a former rector that a 
new cross would appear on Easter 
Day. Easter Day came, but no cross 
A week or so later, however, there it 
was. When I suggested that it was a 
little late, I was told that it appeared 
for May Day and not for Easter. The 
interesting thing is that it is practic lly 
certain that for a long time my prede- 
cessors had seen to it that the new 
cross formed part of the Easter 
decorations, but that in the minds of 
the villagers it has always retained its 
older association with May Day. 
Thus, when they were left to them- 
selves, they quite spontaneously kept 


the tradition of making the cross 
but reverted to May 
Day. Within living 


memory, the placing of 
the cross on the screen 
was preceded by May 
Day celebrations of the 
merriest sort, culmina- 
ting in a_ procession 
through the village fol- 
lowing the garlanded 
cross. 

Before the time of 
Cromwell there was a 
figure of Christ on the 
rood screen, and this was 
replaced by three crosses, 
so that it is probable 
that the box cross dates 
only from the Restora- 


tion. I think, how- 
ever, that it is really 
very much older and 


is actually the maypole 
in disguise —that uni- 
versal pre-Christian 
symbol of merriment, which was 
made, not by authority for edification, 
but by the people for enjoyment, 
and used by them to celebrate the 
coming of spring from time immem- 
orial until this century. 

The austerity of the Common- 
wealth was no solution to the religious 
squabbles of the 17th century, and 
I like to think the villagers found a 
better way. Charlton has always been 
squireless, a town of free men, and 
what was done was by common accord. 
They brought their garlanded symbol 

(Continued on page 1963) 





PAINTED-STORK AND PELICAN FLEDGLINGS FROM A BIRD SANCTUARY IN CEYLON 


See letter: A Ceylonese Bird Sanctuary 
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One feels a pardonable pride on stepping into this sleek and handsome Wolseley —a faithful attendant of 


unfailing reliability, whose suave and distinguished appearance masks boundless power and swift acceleration. 









And with distinction comes a degree of comfort, reflected in innumerable luxury features, that will surprise 


and delight even Wolseley owners of long standing. 


WOLSELEY 
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Four Fifty £550, plus purchase tax £153.10.7 ix ighty £600, plus purchase tax £167.8.4 
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WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., 
COWLEY, OXFORD. 


Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd.. 
Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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*,..and Jennifer 
says can I go to 
tea cos she’s got 
some M°Vitie 


and Price biscuits” 





Successful parties begin and finish in a whirl of captivating 


excitement and heady toasts. How thrilling then to * 
introduce at your next party, ‘“ Toasts at the Fountain !”’ 


Cc Simply fill the Stokes Table Fountain with a well chosen 
wine. switch onand. . . voila! ... 
: another new delight for your guests ; 15 
one they will remember for many Gns. 
& PRI a day. PRICE : Complete. 
e 
' ao, STOKES Table Fountains 

Makers of the Finest Quality Biscuits 


4 aa Obtainable from Department, Hardware and 
Electrical Stores, also Florists, everywhere. 


MCVITIE & PRICE LTD - EDINBURGH + LONDON + MANCHESTER STOKES APPLIANCES LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY 




















EMPIRE QUALITY WINES 


Nine Gold Medal Awards, 
London 
1936, 1937, 1938, 1947, 1949 


PROPRIETORS! 
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Special week-end terms 
from October to March 1950 
Friday dinner to Monday 
breakfast inclusive.... 
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Thanks to Magicoal many a lovely fireplace— 
rendered lifeless by the lack of coal and servants 
—has again become the focal centre of a room. 
In a time of changing values Magicoal stands 
for beauty. efficiency and craftsmanship. 











30 acres - Uwn produce: Perfect food & comfort « Rentral Heating: Garane 
RIDING -Downs and Beachy Head - Stables near * HUNTING 
LICENSED CHARMING ATMOSPHERE OF OLD FASHIONED COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY = Waste Lor brochure 
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of spring and joy and happiness into 
the wounded and austere church, let- 
ting in light and life and colour; and 
how appropriate was their simple 
spentaneous action! Surely this gay 
and innocent christianised pagan 
symbol is a more fitting expression of 
the Easter message of the Christian 
faith than the medieval crucifix so 
common upon rood screens. To me 
the box cross is of much more than 
antiquarian interest.— 
JoHN CuITTY (Rev.), 
The Rectory, Charlton-on- 
Otmoor, Oxfordshire. 


RICK-BUILDING 

SUPERSTITIONS 
Sir,—In his letter, For 
Keeping Their Hats On, 
published in: your issue of 
December 2, Mr. Emrys 
Jones says that he is 
interested in the Tuscan 
way of building hayricks. 
The poles that stick up 
out of the ricks are, as he 
guesses, to keep the hay 
in its place, not to guard 
against evil spirits. 

In the old days, how- 
ever, an earthenware pot, 
or an old tin vessel, was 
fixed on the pole and then 
a crucifix of two pieces of 
wood nailed on to it. In 
these days, when many 
popular superstitions are 
gradually dying out, in 
Italy as elsewhere, the 
peasants rarely do this. 
A red ribbon or rag, how- 
ever, is generally tied on 
to rabbit hutches, or any- 


thing that the owner dhe’ 


wishes to protect, to 
keep off the evil eye. 

I believe all these ideas flourish in 
Tuscany, and that in the north hay- 
ricks are differently built—Trupa 
CARTER, Villa Ombrosa, Via Di Mon- 
enero, Ardenza dt ‘Terra, Leghorn, Italy, 


DIET OF THE LITTLE 
OWL 

Srr,—With reference to John War- 
ham’s article on the little owl (Novem- 
ber 11), the reason for its change of 
diet at 11 p.m. is that the particular 
moths mentioned (including the cock- 
chafer) are crepuscular-flying species, 
and when darkness sets in, settle on 
herbage and fly no more. They are 
the easiest of all moths to catch, and 
if they did fly after dark, an owl would 
find them easier still—E. E. JOHNSON, 
155, Queens Drive, Finsbury Park, 
London, N.4. 





AN IRON PRISON 
CENTURY CAMPANILE OF THE DUOMO 
AT PIACENZA, ITALY 


See letter: Punishment by Exposure 





CAGE ON THE 14th- 
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SIGNS OF A CHASE 


S1r,—With reference to Major Jarvis’s 
recent remarks as to his dog’s liking 
to run over newly floated cement and 
consequently leaving the impression of 
his pads, in the Guildhall Museum 
there is a Roman tile from Grace- 
church Street, made most likely in or 
near London, which shows the im- 
pression of a dog’s pads and the hoofs 
of some animal it appears to have been 


chasing. I enclose a photograph of this 
tile. Can you or any of your readers 
identify the animal that was being 
pursued?—-EDWARD YATES, Elm Court, 
Marlborough Rd., Hampton, Middlesex. 

{To judge by the shape of the 
hoofs, the animal was probably a goat, 
though it may have been a pig orevena 
sheep.—ED. } 


PUNISHMENT 
BY EXPOSURE 


S1r,—The iron cage of which I enclose 
a photograph is still to be seen on the 
14th-century campanile of the Duomo 
at Piacenza, Italy. It was put up 
there by the famous Sforza, Ludovico 
“Tl Moro,”’ in 1495 for the exposure of 
those who had been found guilty of 
sacrilege or blaspheming, and was no 
doubt a form of punishment that 
struck due terror even in those days of 
violence.— DOROTHY 
HAMILTON DEAN (MRs.), 
19, Via de’ Cappriccini, 
Rome. 


STAIRCASES IN 
CHURCH 
TOWERS 

S1r,—Has anyone ever 
made a comparative 
study of the different 
kinds of timber staircases 
to be found in church 
towers? I send a photo- 
graph of an ancient but 
fairly well known type, 
taken in the church at 
Fordwich, near Canter- 
bury, where the light is 
better than in most 
church towers. The close 
relationship of this prim- 
itive form to an ordinary 
ladder is obvious. 

By way of contrast, 
the spiral staircase in the 
tower at Cumnor, Berk- 
shire, may be found 
interesting, especially 
since this has a definite 
date—1685. The method 
of construction recalls a 
statement made by one 
author that in some 
places towers were built 
round living trees, so 
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CONTRASTING STAIRCASES 
IN THE CHURCH TOWERS AT 
FORDWICH, KENT, AND (left) 
CUMNOR, BERKSHIRE. THE 
LATTER IS DATED 1685 


See letter: Staircases in Church Towers 


that the trunks formed the newels for 
staircases (I know of no example). A 
noteworthy spiral staircase of timber 
may be seen in the church tower at 
Westerham, Kent. It is caged in by 
surrounding standards in such a way 
that it looks quite different from the 
Cumnor example, which is so evidently 
dominated by its newel. A guidebook 
suggests that the Westerham example 
may be as much as four hundred years 
older, but this early attribution must 
be treated with caution.—J. D. U. 
WarD, Cotswold Cottage, Lamborough 
Hill, Abingdon, Berkshire. 


WAS IT A GHOST? 
S1tr,—Miss C. Fox Smith’s article The 
Grey Dog: A True Story (December 2) 
prompts me to tell you of an ex- 
perience of mine many years ago when 
I was a student at Swanley Horti- 
cultural College, in Kent. 





1963 


day I was ironing some garment 
on a long ironing-table, shared by 
two other students, who stood on 
the opposite side. Suddenly I noticed 
Lassie had come into the room and 
exclaimed “Oh Lassie!’ She was 
coming towards me, and I moved 
quickly, springing to the right out of 
her way. But she appeared not to 
notice me and went straight by where 
I had been and underneath the table. 
But she did not come out on the 
other side; and the other two girls had 
apparently not seen her at all. I 
saw her quite distinctly, perfectly 
lifelike and solid, so how could 
she have so completely vanished ? 
Second, we established that both 
doors into the room were shut, and 
that no one had opened them. 

Later that day some one called 
to tell her mistress that Lassie had 
been found in some woods several 
miles away caught in a rabbit trap. 
It was stated she had been dead 
several hours when she was found.— 
RusBy Maxton, The Grange, Chitterne, 
Warminster, Wiltshire. 


UNIDENTIFIED VERSE 


From Lady Alexandra Haig-Thomas 
S1r,—I shall be grateful if any of your 
readers can give the context of a 
poem containing the following lines : 
And Nature, the eld Nurse, took 
The Child upon her knee, 
Saying, “ Here is a story book 
“‘ Thy Father hath written for thee.” 
I do not know the name or the 
author of the poem.—ALEXANDRA 
Haic-Tuomas, Harbridge House, Ring- 
wood, Hampshire. 


NUTHATCHES AT THE 
BIRD-TABLE 


Str,—The writer of a delightful article 
in your issue of December 2 on wild 
life in winter says that the nuthatch 
is an unsatisfactory visitor to the bird- 
table because it is always in such a 
hurry to be away again. I find that if 
one hangs up a board made of soft 
wood, with holes of suitable size 
bored in it for nuts to be firmly 
wedged in, the birds will come and 
crack them on the board. One hears 


ROMAN TILE FROM THE CITY OF LONDON BEARING THE 
IMPRINTS OF A DOG’S PADS AND THE HOOFS OF (?) A GOAT 


See letter: Signs of a Chase 


One of the inmates of my house 
was a large half-bred collie named 
Lassie, the property of my house- 
mistress. Unlike any other dog I have 
ever Come across, she refused to make 
friends with me. In fact, she was so 
grumpy where I was_ concerned, 
growling whenever I came into a 
room where she was, that her antago- 
nism was quite a joke among the 
others. 

One cold November day we heard 
that Lassie was missing, and no one 
knew what had become of her. She 
had apparently gone out the previ- 


ous evening and not returned. Two 
days went by and still nothing 
was heard of her. On the third 


the sound of this cracking, which is 
much louder than the feeble tapping of 
the tits, and, going to the window, 
often has a good view of the bird as 
it hammers away, stopping now and 
again to see if it is being watched.— 
A. T. WATERHOUSE, Sherwood, Boar’s 
Hill, near Oxford. 


The Plague in England.—I am 
making a study of bubonic plague, 
which caused many deaths in England 
and the British Isles in the 14th and 
17th centuries, and should be grateful 
to any of your readers who could give 
me any local or general facts about it. 
—Fritz B. Tarsot, Lands End, 
Wianno, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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WHERE TIME IS OF NO ACCOUNT 


Written and Illustrated by E. L. MALLALIEU 


PF ONHE grey in the sky was turning to drizzle 
| as we drove northwards, away from Gal- 
way Bay. The gaunt cliffs on the southern 
shore were just visible—a grim vision of sheer 
rock or sloping scree with here and there a white 
cottage in a desert of steep grey stone. We had 
passed through Barna and Spiddal on our route 
from Galway; and things, at least from the agri- 
cultural point of view, had gone from bad to 
worse. The few trees near Galway had given 
way to an empire of rocks and stones. The 
labour of generations had cleared the lesser 
boulders and stones from innumerable small 
patches on either side of the road and built sur- 
rounding dry walls; but, within, the bigger 
boulders survived, immovable in.the deep green 
grass. In the tiny oat-fields the many-footed 
stooks stood timidly in what space was left to 
them, their ankles neatly gathered in, like those 
of a decorous Victorian Miss—a peculiarity of 
the West of Ireland. Often the boulders and 
rocks predominated and the outnumbered stooks 
were cowed and over-burdened. 
How could anyone earn a living out of such 
a land? Unless the fields were on a slope—set 
up to view like a china plate in an antique 
dealer’s indow—or unless one peered over the 
high stone walls, the green grass or stubble lay 
hidden; and only a continuous stretch of stone 
remained to view. These walls, often only one 
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GETTING READY TO FISH A CONNEMARA LOUGH 


stone thick, are precarious in appearance, but 


miraculously secure. They serve the three- 
fold purposes of fencing, sheltering and being a 
means of disposing of some of the stones. 

Tiny dwellings, often with only one room, 
thatched roof and mud floor, sometimes with 
only one door, one small window and no chim- 
ney, lurked in rock-sheltered holiows, or stood 
out to catch the winds of heaven. A dark turf 
stack was near every door and the blue curl of 
smoke rose from the hole in every roof. 

Here and there we noticed a smart new 
greenhouse, full of tomato plants. These were 
provided by the Irish Government, to bring 
some cash income to the desolate stretch. They 
are often in better condition than the houses 
inhabited by their keepers. Each has a fine 
tank to collect rain from its roof, and is heated 
by a boiler for turf—of which fuel, at least, there 
can be no prospect of scarcity in Iar-Connaught. 
Indeed, on the landward side of the road, beyond 
the fringe of walled patches, moor and bogland 
stretch for some miles, up to the higher ground 
and the mountains. 

Up there mile upon mile of boulder-strewn, 
lough-bespattered country is frequented only by 
turf-cutters and is a paradise for fishermen. 
On this moorland, similar in appearance to that 
of the West Riding—but free from industrial 
soot—live the black Connaught cattle which are 
sold to the farmers of richer land at the begin 
ning of each spring to be fattened on feeding 
far richer than they can ever have known. 

The grazing is free on the moor; and fine, 


sturdy stores it pro- 
duces. Everyone who 
can procure a calf can 
better himself to the 
tune of its increased 
value as a store; and 
this is the main source 
of income for the greater 
part of the people. 

We were not sorry 
to turn northwards, past 
silvery loughs with soft- 
sounding names. There 


were Lough Naskan- 
niva, Loughaunevneen 
and Loughaunultera, 


We passed through the 
‘localities’ of Costelloe 
and Screeb (one can 
hardly call a scattered 
area of rocks and a few 
cottages a village). Here 
the fields of oats are a 
little larger than in the coastal strip along the 
Bay; and fuchsia hedges bring warmth to the 
cold grey of the walls. 

Most of the habitations are within easy 
access of at least one of the many sea inlets 
which thread their way for miles into the flesh 
of the country-side hereabouts like veins in a 
limb. So sea-weed is 
gathered and used to 
good effect on those 
parts of the land that 
have been won from the 
bog for cultivation. The 
grass is incredibly green 
and luxuriant; the pity 
of it is that the area pro- 
ducing it is so limited. 

The return per acre 
of the moorland may be 
small; but even in the 
wildest parts one is 
scarcely ever alone. 
Somewhere, within a 
mile or two—possibly 
within a few yards, 
though you may not 
know it—someone is 
cutting or stacking turf 
or loading up a donkey’s 
panniers to carry it 
home. Or maybe the 
sods will be stacked be- 
side some road or track 
from which they will be taken in lorries down 
to the sea; for Connemara supplies the turf for 
the Aran Islands. In many an inlet, behind a 
stone quay lie the Galway hookers, bluff-bowed 
cutters, with their tarred hulls, stout, unpainted 
masts and tanned sails, waiting to load the fuel 
which will bring warmth and comfort to the 
hardy islanders of the West. It is no uncom- 
mon sight to see four or five hookers at a time 
loading at a tiny port. All the work is done by 
hand, there are no cranes or winches and the 
Irish-speaking workers 
empty the turf aboard 
from their shoulders 
out of baskets. 

The moor also pro- 


vides grazing for the 
families of Connemara 


ponies showing in their 
grace the Arab descent 
attributed to them. 
They move sure-footed 
and unafraid in the bog 
and over the rock- 
strewn land, pulling 
the coarse grasses and 
the purple Connemara 
heath. 

We came to know a 
village away at the foot 
of the mountains. The 
only track to it leads for 
four miles across the 
bog from the road not 





GALWAY HOOKERS LOADING TURF 


far from Screeb. It is just a cluster of a dozen 
thatched white cottages. The narrow roadway 
with its outcrops of rock, abrupt turns and 
sudden ups and downs, wanders inconsequenti- 
ally among the houses for a hundred yards, 
then emerges between the fields seldom more 
than a quarter of an acre in extent with their 
slender stone walls and enclosed boulders, and 
finally peters out by the little graveyard with 
home-made headstones and solitary wind-swept 
thorn tree. Seamus O’More, whose eighty 
years have left him light of foot and clear of eye, 
deplored the lack of interest of the younger men 
in the fishing, but was proud of the quality of 
the local agriculture. Over a brew of tea in his 
cottage he would tell of the way of life of this 
remote community. Noone, he said, had much 
reason to leave his home except for his re- 
ligious duties. Even the expeditions imposed 
by the church bring few contacts save with 
other folk who have left similar parts for similar 
reasons; for in the West of Ireland a church often 
stands alone, a central focus for hundreds of 
tiny scattered communities; it is much less fre- 
quently the centre of a throbbing village. Time 
is without significance in a such community. 
From Seamus we learned something of 
Connemara farm economy. One farm having 
nine acres of tillage supports three families, the 
grandfather and grandmother and two married 
sons and their families. Tillage is by hand. 
Potatoes and oats are grown and a very small 
quantity of cabbage. The oats, cut by scythe 
and sickle, are fed unthreshed to poultry and 
sometimes to a cow. A pig is kept for home 
consumption and for this a little meal is bought. 
Geese roam round the bog and one provides a 
Christmas feast for each family; the rest are 
sold off. And on the mountain slopes hardy 
sheep convert the coarse grass of the ledges into 
wool for home-spuns and a rare treat of meat for 
the pot. Soda bread is baked upon the stones 
of the hearth or in a top oven—-a small iron 
(Continued on page 1967) 





“WE CAME TO KNOW A VILLAGE” 
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Creo yon the Boiage 0 ! 


This miniature bouquet you lay so reverently on my Pimm’s, 
old boy—awfully jolly and all that, but what’s the idea? ... 
That’s funny. Could have sworn you said Borage . . . Oh, you 
did. I see... Makes the most heavenly drink on earth positively 
seyenth-heavenly, does it? ... 
that on our refresher courses ? 


PIMM’S No.t 


Now why didn’t they tell us 


We make it from suave London distilled 
gin, hard-to-get liqueurs from France 
and Holland and, of course, a certain 
something. You add bottled lemonade 
and ice, top with borage—and you have 
the most heavenly drink on earth. 
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Increase your income 


by the purchase of an annuity 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10% 
of the purchase money. 


For residents in some countries payments are exempt 
from U.K. tax. 
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The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coieman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 


No agents 
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. for a few days, or for an extended visit ? Then 
fea at the May Fair, one of LONDON’S most dis- 
+ tinguished hotels. The restaurant, delightfully 
redecorated in a note recalling the Regency period, is 
an ideal rendezvous, with dancing to Roland Peachey’s 
orchestra. The hotel is conveniently situated for visiting 
the theatre and the ballet and enjoying the life and 
colour of the West End. From the Grosvenor, too (close 
to Victoria Station and B.O.A.C. Terminal), you can, after 
seeking out historic London, go on to the Hotel Metropole 
at BRIGHTON. Here there is plei.ty of life and the oppor- 
tunity for walking or driving in the crisp, clean air of the 
surrounding countryside. 


Late visitors to France can still enjoy the gaiety of MONTE 
CARLO at the Hotel Metropole. At BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, 
the Bristol re-opened on the 20th of December. 


In Ireland there are five hotels under Gordon Hotels manage- 

ment: PARKNASILLA, with golf, tennis and the mildest of 

winter climates; GALWAY and SLIGO, where fishing, riding and 

golf combine with the majestic beauty of the West Coast; or 
KILLARNEY and KENMARE, in settings of breath-taking loveliness. 

These, then, are the Hotels in the Gordon Group; our contribution to better 


and brighter holidays. For full details and tariffs write to the resident managers 
or to The Gordon Hotels, Ltd., 11 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1. 


& 
THE GORDON HOTELS GROUP YR 
Telegraphic address : Hotelisimo, Sowest, London G H Dy 
Telephones : Sloane 5222 SHS 
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From the beautiful binding and the delicate 
gold tooling the connoisseur would, without 
hesitation, name these books as examples of 
15th and 16th century craftsmanship. Just as 
surely can the connoisseur of fine whisky 
name Highland Queen “Grand Liqueur”’. 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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Carillons 


Single Bells 
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BELL TOWER ON A COUNTRY ESTATE 


ESTATE CLOCKS 


ELECTRIC OR WEIGHT-DRIVEN 























This house in the heart of England has 
been insured against fire continuously with oooc> 


the Royal Exchange Assurance since 1737. 
GILLETT & JOHNSTON Lr. 


Head Office at the Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
CROYDON, SU RRE Y 


and : 
: Founders of Famous Betts 
Branches and Agencies throughout the Country and Overseas Tel: Thornton Heath 3221 (5 lines) 
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HAND FORGED ENTRANCE and GARDEN 

GATES, Railing, Fire-screens, Weathervanes, 

Hinges and Suffolk Latches, Ornamental 
Ironwork by Suffolk craftsmen 


Entrance gates from £24.10.0 
Single gates from . £7.15.0 
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The importance of efficient dredging was The above illustrations show the 
emphasised during the recent dry spell, which improvement of a 40-acre lake, which 
clearly showed the neglected state of many lakes, contract involved the removal of over 
rivers, pools, etc. J. B. Carr Ltd., are well 2,000 trees, dredging and disposal of 
equipped to carry out all types of dredging with — 250,000 tons of mud, repairs to flood- 
the utmost efficiency and economy, and will be gates, sluices and bridges, and the 
pleased to advise you on your own dredging construction of new storm water 
requirements, however large or small. by-pass gates and channels. 
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S. C. PEARCE & SONS Ltd. J. B. CARR Jimited 


Pabizse -Works Contractors 
BREDFIELD, WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK TETTENHALL, STAFFS 


Tel: Woodbridge 514. —_ Estd. 30 years. Telegrams: “Carr, Tettenhall” ° Telephone: Tettenhall 52071-2-3 
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A CONNEMARA FARM-HOUSE AND 


caldron under which the turf embers glow and on 
the lid of which are placed some smouldering 
sods. Potatoes,andasmallquantity of butterand 
milk when available, provide the rest of the diet. 

The people are clean and well-clad in their 
home-spuns; the women often wear thick red 
skirts, hand-woven and dyed with an attractive 
vegetable dye. They have an innate dignity 
and a quiet courtesy which would put many of 
us to shame. Far from the clamour of the world, 


MAIN PASTURE. 
these independent farming people, their moun- 
tains rising steeply behind them, look down 
over the open bog and moor to the sea. Little 
loughs sparkle in the soft light and great clouds 
from the Atlantic roll overhead. The poise of 
this race can well be understood; but can their 
economy survive? The answer lies in the cattle 
reared practically without cost on the mountain 
and sold off as stores to the lowland farms and 
England. 


NUTHATCH AND TREE 


where as a mere passer-by, moves into 

the foreground and becomes the bird of 
a particular place ! The nuthatch was far from 
being the commonest bird in the woodlands on 
the Kent and Sussex border where I recently 
spent some weeks, yet it was the bird that drew 
attention to itself on almost every walk. Again 
and again the rapping of its bill roused a feeling 
of satisfaction, for it supplied a note subcon- 
sciously awaited, though other things had 
seemed to fill my mind. 

Perhaps the nuthatch was singled out be- 
cause few birds were singing and the trees them- 
selves were silent. Flies buzzed and grasshoppers 
chirruped, but the sudden staccato sound of a 
nuthatch at work rose clear above their drowsier 
monotone. It may be that my first sight of a 
nuthatch in that district made an impression so 
vivid that the bird gained a special importance 
for the rest of the visit. We were having tea in 
the garden of the house where I was staying, 
when I looked up and saw a nuthatch on the 


H' pleasant it is when a bird, seen else- 





G. K. Yeates 
NUTHATCH PAUSES ON THE WAY 
TO ITS NEST 


By MARIBEL EDWIN 


trunk of a pine tree close beside us. A moment 
later a tree-creeper ascended the same tree. 

Those two birds, each about the size of a 
great tit, make a delightful contrast. They 
have much in common, since both live in 
Britain all the year round and are most often 
seen clinging to the bark of trees or moving over 
it jerkily, darting and pausing, in their search 
for food. But there are many differences 
between them; and there was time, before the 
two birds vanished, to notice some of these. Up 
and up went the nuthatch, with now and then a 
short run backwards, always keeping its stumpy 
tail clear ot the bark. When it reached a 
branch, and twisted and turned to inspect it 
both above and beneath, its plumage was well 
displayed : back blue-grey; breast buff, deepen- 
ing to chestnut on the flanks; and a distinct 
eye-stripe of black. 

The streaky brown creeper, on the other 
hand, climbed the trunk with no backward 
movements and used its spiky-tipped tail as a 
prop whenever it stopped. It passed along the 
underside of a branch, too, keeping so close to 
it that the white breast remained unseen. Then 
it flew to another tree, with the characteristic 
swoop to the bole that is often the first thing to 
betray the whereabouts of the little bark- 
coloured bird. The methodical ascent began 
again, in little hops with both feet together and 
repeated pauses while the curved beak probed 
the cracks. 

The feeding methods of these two bark- 
clinging birds are markedly different. Whereas 
the tree-creeper works patiently, delicately, 
using its fine bill like a surgical instrument, the 
nuthatch’s beak is a tool, used with so much 
energy that the bird’s whole body takes part in 
wielding it. With what vigour the nuthatch 
attacks a tough insect, or a nut wedged in a 
crevice of the bark, and splits it with its hatchet! 

Though the nuthatch is chiefly a clinger, it 
can perch well. I watched it, in that Sussex 
garden, on a slender dead branch much used by 
the birds that waited in the shrubbery for their 
turn at the bird-bath. It was at ease on the 
stone rim of the bath, too, and dipped and 
sipped thirstily, till chivvied away by a young 
robin. (This robin’s breast was still not wholly 
red, but its autumn bellicosity was so pro- 
nounced that it was aggressive towards every 
bird that dared to visit the bath and the 
surrounding plot of grass, which the robin had 
adopted as its own.) 

_In the more open woods and chestnut 
copses I heard nuthatches trill occasionally, 
between their bouts of hammering, but I neither 
heard nor saw another tree-creeper. Yet this 
bird is not a very shy one, though readily over- 


*“ MANY-FOOTED 


STOOKS” AMONG THE BOULDERS 
Back in our pub—the only house within 
miles, the ‘local ’’ for an area of ten miles in any 
direction and also the post-office and petrol 
station—the landlady was asked the time. She 
left the room in stately silence. A few minutes 
later she returned, having presumably consulted 
some obscure timepiece. Almost reproachfully, 
she announced: “It is a quarter-past eleven 
by the clock ’’—adding in a tone of distant wis- 
dom : “if ye are any the better for knowing it ! ”’ 


CREEPER 





Arthur Gilpin 
TREE-CREEPER CLIMBING A TREE 


looked on account of its quiet ways and incon- 
spicuous colouring. Feeding alone, the creeper is 
often so preoccupied with picking minute 
insects up in its tweezers that it seems unaware 
that anybody is near. If it is accompanying a 
roving band of tits, as it frequently does in 
winter, it moves on when the tits do, probably 
no more disturbed than they are, but just as 
eager to find richer and richer stores of sleeping 
insects among the bare trees. 

The least shy tree-creeper I ever saw had 
her nest on top of the large hinge of one of the 
doors of a private garage. When the door was 
shut, the space between it and the door-post 
was just wide enough for a small bird to enter. 
The nest was built while the owners of the 
garage were away from home and the doors 
shut; but the eggs were laid after my friends’ 
return and when the garage was in use once more. 
I arrived in time to see the nestlings. Though 
the big door swung to and fro in front of the nest 
and exposed it fully to view, the mother tree- 
creeper carried on the work of rearing the family 
as diligently as she ever searched a tree for food, 
and was entirely successful. 
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1949 


THE FOUNTAIN OF PERUGIA RESTORED 


MONG the restorations 
A that are or have been in 
progress, in many parts 

of this country and abroad, of 
beautiful buildings and other 
works of art, not the least is 
that of Perugia’s famous foun- 
tain. The fountain has for sev- 
en hundred years graced the 
Piazza, with its Duomo and 
the wonderful Gothic build- 
ings opposite, and has com- 
bined to make this Umbrian 
city one of the most remark- 
able in Italy. The sculpture 
is attributed to Nicola and 
Giovanni Pisano, the former of 
whom came from Pisa to Per- 
ugia in 1274, returning to Pisa 


By DOROTHY HAMILTON DEAN 





to make the series of statu- 
ettes for the upper basin. 
Giovanni, his son, remained 


in Perugia to design the bas- 
reliefs for the lower basin. In 
the upper one a column sup- 
ports a bronze tazza and yet 
another column rises with 
bronze nymphs round its base 
surmounted by the heraldic 
griffins and lions of Perugia, 
or Perusia Augusta, as it 
was called in classical times. 


One can imagine how 
proud the city was of this 
beautiful work of art. No 


wonder the magistrates laid 
down severe laws for its pre- 
servation. The water was 
brought from springs in the 


THE PERUGIA FOUNTAIN, 


This photograph was taken before the fountain collapsed during 
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distant hills by an aqueduct, PISANO. 

some say of ancient or even 

Etruscan origin (for Perusia was one of the’ basins were filled and the whole fountain 
twelve cities of Etruria) but I have been was covered up. Unfortunately the war lasted 


unable to prove the truth of this assertion. 

All these glories were temporarily lost to 
us, but the fountain has now been restored to 
the piazza once more. The day on which the 
hoardings were removed was a great day, and 
not only for Perugia, since these masterpieces 
belong to the whole world. 


Readers will ask how the fountain came to 


be so extensively damaged. During the war 
it was protected by sand with which the 
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BRONZE NYMPHS IN THE REPAIR 


WORKSHOP 


unexpectedly long and during this time the 
rain percolating through the sand made such 
a weight that a considerable portion of 
the fountain collapsed. The principal structure, 
however, remained. The work of restoration 
was begun more than a year ago. Floren- 
tine and Paduan workmen, expert in such 
restorations, were brought in for’ the 
purpose. 

Through the kindness of the authorities in 
Perugia I was allowed to visit the workshops 
and take photographs there. Many 
of the twenty-four statuettes had 
already been cleaned and restored 
—the prophets, David with his 
harp, Peter, Paul and John; some 
few were beyond repair. The oppor- 
tunity had been taken to scrape the 
series of bas-reliefs clean of cal- 
careous deposit. This deposit was 
caused by the falling water from 
the fountain being blown on _ to 
them, and the prevailing wind, over 
a period of seven hundred years, 
sought out one side in particular. 
Here the damage was greatest. 


It was most interesting to visit 
the workshops and to see the differ- 
ence between the panels that had 
been treated and those that had 
not, after months of the most 
delicate cleaning and scraping with 
a minute instrument. The work- 
men, artists in thought and feeling, 
are true descendants of those who 
worked in the atelievs in Renaissance 
times. One old man,whose Tuscan 
speech betrayed his Florentine 
home, was patiently labouring hour 
after hour drilling the deposit from 
a tiny column,using with great effect 
a primitive drill rotated by a cord. 
The room was strewn with sculp- 
tures large and small, some in 
fragments, others ready to be 


put up. 
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SCULPTURE IS ATTRIBUTED TO NICOLA AND GIOVANNI 


the war 


The principal objects were the large bronze 
groups of nymphs, (luckily uninjured), the 
griffins showing the Ghibelline sympathies of 
Perugia, and the Lion, its heraldic symbol. In 
the adjoining room the completed statuettes 
were laid out in rows awaiting the time when the 
fountain would play once more.r Was the Venetian 
who came to Perugia in the 14th century to 
execute some repair and whose name is recorded 
on the stone of the foun yresent in spirit 
on the occasion of the re-upeuing? This cere- 
mony took place in late September, one of 
Umbria’s loveliest months. 








AN ANGLE OF THE FOUNTAIN, SHOWINC ONE 
OF THE REINSTATED STATUES 
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COACHBUILT SALOON 
on the Austin A135 Chassis 


A car that will not date. 


The Austin A135 “Princess” Saloon and Touring Limousine 
models have upheld dignity and individuality and established a refinement 
for comfort and elegance yet to be surpassed. 


VANDEN PLAS (ENGLAND) 1923 LIMITED, KINGSBURY WORKS. KINGSBURY, LONDON. N.W.9 Telephone: COLINDALE 6171-2 
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NO CAR RISES TO THE GREAT 


OCCASION AS FITTINGLY 


AS THE DAIMLER Mi t 














New ROLLS-ROYCE Silver Wraith, touring saloon 
without division, coachwork by H. J. Mulliner and 
Co., Ltd. Colour, black with red leather upholstery 
throughout; fitted with radio and heater. For 


immediate delivery at list price plus purchase tax. 


New ROLLS-ROYCE Silver Wraith, touring limou- 
sine with division. Special coachwork by H. J. 
Mulliner & Co., Ltd. Colour, black with gold and 
carminette fine lines and beige Vaumol leather 
upholstery throughout. Fitted with radio and 
heater. For special delivery at list price plus 


purchase tax. 


Official Retailers for Rolls-Royce 
and Bentley Cars. 


GLOUCESTER HOUSE, STANHOPE HOUSE, 
150, PARK LANE, 320, EUSTON ROAD, 
W.1. N.W.1. 
GROsvenor 3434. EUSton 1212. 











































Bho today is just 
as pure and wholesome 
as ever, but for the time 


being its strength is 





restricted by existing regulations. 





The method of brewing is 
fundamentally the same as it 
has been for hundreds of years. 
The essential basis is the 


same, too—barley, hops, yeast. 


beer is best 
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PLOUGHING. 
DISCING. 
HARROWING. 
CULTIVATING. 
HOEING. 
HAULAGE. 
POWER- 

TAKE OFF 


GEO. MONRO LTD., 





QUICK HITCHING 



















without a hitch / 


ALL the jobs with ONE 
machine. All the implements 
are interchangeable and can 
be changed over in a few 
minutes, with the 

QUICK - HITCH 


Immediate delivery. 


Send for Folder 14/C.5. 


new 


WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 














“I keep my 


herd 


in my POCKET !£” 














recorded 


Price 6/- 


THE BE 
# 18}BU 


Every up-to-the-minute fact and figure about 
each animal in my herd is always in my pocket— 


for easy reference in my Bentima 


Handbook and;Diary. Daily log, feeding charts, 
ready reckoners and a mass of useful information 


in one compact volume. 


from Boots Veterinary Branches or 


W. H. Smith & Son, or by post 6/6 direct from 


NTIMA COMPANY LIMITED 
RY STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


SUPPLIES ARE LIMITED—ORDER NOW ! 


Your herdsman wants his copy, too. 











PEERFLEX Chain Link Fencing pro- 
vides the most efficient boundary 
protection. Made from aluminium 
alloy wire, it cannot rust. It is 
attractive, strong and will give a 
lifetime of service. Available in all 
standard sizes. 


PEER 


Peerless Woven Wire Fencing, the 
finest and most extensively uv ! 
cattle fence, will hold the most 
unruly stock. 100% British. Prompt 
delivery. Send your enquiries to: 


LESS 


FENCING FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





PEERLESS FENCE AND PRODUCTS LTD., Uxbridge, Middlesex. 





1949 
FARMING NOTES 


FUTURE 





OF THE 


COMMITTEES 


T the request of the Permanent 
A sets to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Sir Donald 
Vandepeer, the Minister has appointed 
a committee to review the growth of 
the Ministry since 1939, with particu- 
lar reference to the working of the 
county agricultural executive com- 
mittees and their relationships to the 
headquarters office. The committee 
looks well chosen. Thy chairman is 
Mr. John Ryan, of the Metal Box 
Company, and another member is 
Mr. H. P. Purcell, of British Oil and 
Cake Mills, Limited, who will sit with 
Mr. J. R. Bickersteth, the chairman of 
the East Sussex committee, Mr. G. S. 
Dunnett and Mr. F. Grant, of the 
Ministry, and Mr. J. R. Simpson, who 
is the Director of Organisation and 
Methods at the Treasury. Mr. 
Simpson should have considerable 
experience of administrative organisa- 
tion within Government departments 
and this knowledge, with that of Mr. 
Ryan and Mr. Purcell, who are sound 
business men, should unravel the 
tangle that has grown up in the 
Ministry. There is not only the 
Whitehall headquarters office, but 
several other Ministry of Agriculture 
offices scattered around London and 
in the provinces. These all link up 
with the county committee organisa- 
tion. This heavy top growth needs 
pruning just as the top growth in old 
orchards needs cutting back if the 
branches are to bear fruit. Compared 
with ten years ago, the machine of 
agricultural administration is most 
cumbersome. Many new services had 
to be provided in the early days of the 
war when British agriculture had to 
take on arduous tasks in ploughing 
thousands of acres of grass land and 
stepping up production all round. 
Now we have, or should have, got into 
the steady gait of high production, and 
farmers do not need so much assistance 
and chivvying. There is technical 
advice on all manner of problems to be 
obtained for the asking, but it cannot 
be right in these days of high taxation 
for it to cost as much as £15 for every 
farmer in a county to operate the 
C.A.E.C. The total expenses of the 
Ministry are staggering, running to 
£47 million a year. 


Calf Subsidies 


OR the first two years of the calf 

subsidy scheme £4 has been paid 
for a steer calf and £3 for a heifer. 
Now the rates of payment have been 
changed to £5 for a steer and £2 for 
a heifer. This should save money 
because, with the large dairy industry 
that we have, many more heifer calves 
are reared than steer calves. It is 
a moot question whether dairy heifer 
calves should qualify for even a £2 
subsidy, but this is the amended rate 
that Parliament has approved. The 
standards to which the certifying 
officers are now instructed to work 
have been raised, particularly from the 
beef point of view. After all, the pur- 
pose of this subsidy is to encourage 
the rearing of more calves that would 
be suitable for beef production. 


Accredited Milk 


HERE is, I find, some confusion 

among producer-retailers about 
the new milk designations. The 
important matter from their point of 
view is that there will be only two 
designations of raw milk—accredited 
and tuberculin-tested—which can be 
retailed in an area that has been 
specified by the Minister of Food. We 
do not yet know when the Minister 
will start specifying areas. Accredited 
has been given a limited life and after 
October 1, 1954, this designation will 
cease to exist. However, those who 
take advantage of the designation 


accredited as a stepping-stone to som: 

thing better can apply for an accredite: 

licence up to October 1, 1952. There 
are, I hear, some producer-retailer 
who think that they will be able t 
keep clear of all trouble by giving uj 
their accredited licences and simply 
offering local housewives milk withou‘ 
any designation. The farmer selling 
wholesale is, of course, subject to a 
milk test at the depot where his milk 
is delivered and there does seem to be 
a temporary loophole through which 
the producer-retailer who is not now 
licensed to sell accredited or T.T. milk 
may escape milk sampling. The local 
authority has power to sample milk 
when complaints are made about its 
quality, but there is no routine 
sampling done. The new regulations 
are complicated and in my reading of 
them I am open to correction. 


Small Potatoes 


OW that we have riddled our 

potato crop the yield per acre of 
saleable tubers runs out at barely six 
tons. I had hoped for something 
better, but a sharp night frost caught 
the crop before all had safely been 
stored. There was also a touch of 
blight and probably two tons to the 
acre were discarded on these counts, 
and there was a high proportion of 
small potatoes. This I suspect must 
be general experience and the saleable 
yields will be low. There will not be 
any sound: potatoes except very small 
ones that can be spared for pig and 
poultry feeding. I see that a spokes- 
man for the greengrocers forecasts that 
potatoes will be very short before the 
first earlies come in at the beginning 
of the summer. The Ministry of Food 
evidently thinks that we shali just 
squeeze through the season without 
imposing potato rationing again. 


100 Tons of Milk 


BRITISH Friesian cow bred by 

Mr. George Odlum, Manningford 
Faith Jan Graceful, now in the herd of 
Messrs. R. and H. Jenkinson, has pro- 
duced just over 100 tons of milk in 
seven lactations, including five con- 
secutive 3,000 gallon yields. This is 
the highest milk record achieved in 


Britain. Credit goes to her breeder 
and no less to Messrs. R- and H. 
Jenkinson, of Elmwood Farms, 


Limited, Black Bourton, Oxfordshire, 
where they manage their British 
Friesians supremely well. How well 
may be judged from the fact that the 
herd average for the years 1941-49 is 
1,417 gallons. 


Ring Fence Removed 


OTH agriculture and coal mining 

had a ring fence put round them by 
the Control of Engagement Order, 
which made it illegal for a man work- 
ing in either industry to take a job out- 
side unless the Ministry of Labour 
allowed him to do so. This ring fence 
has now been lifted. It did little good 
and it may have stopped some young 
men coming into agriculture because 
once inside they might not be able to 
get out again. Neither farm-workers 
nor farmers liked this restriction and 
it had outlived any usefulness it may 
have had during the war years. There 
is no serious shortage of manpower in 
agriculture to-day. The total number 
of farm-workers in Great Britain was 
852,000 last June, compared with 
849,000 a year before and 891,000 two 
years before. Judged by these figures, 
the Control of Engagement Order did 
not prevent some people leaving the 
industry and it may have stopped some 
new entrants. As a farmer, I much 
prefer to engage a free man on fair 
terms rather than rely on any 
Government Order. 

CINCINNATUS. 

















THE ESTATE MARKET 





STATE STILL 


STIFLES 


ENTERPRISE 


Mr. Norman J. Hodgkinson 

(Messrs. Bidwell and Sons), in his 
annual review of the real property 
market, to summarise the general 
trend of events during the past twelve 
months. Last year was described as 
a year of frustration. It would have 
been pleasant to have been able to say 
that this frustration had been over- 
come. Instead, he reluctantly feels 
that 1949 must be described as a 
year of wasted effort. 


I: has been the endeavour, writes 


THE DEAD HAND OF 
BUREAUCRACY 


HEN every form of enterprise is 

discouraged, or at best delayed, 
by the dead hand of bureaucratic 
control enforcing without imagination 
a never-ending spate of ill-considered 
legislation, an enormous amount of 
energy which might otherwise be 
employed in useful and productive 
work is wasted, says Mr. Hodgkinson. 

His fears of last year that the first 
effects of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1947, would be the stagna- 
tion of enterprise and development 
so far as real property was concerned 
have proved well-founded. 

During the first six months of 
1949, vast professional and clerical 
staffs were engaged in completing 
Claim Forms S.1, and the energy of 
the principals of professional firms has 
been employed in solving, or attempt- 
ing to solve, the numerous and in- 
volved questions that have arisen 
under Parts VI and VII of this “‘ill-con- 
sidered and hurriedly-drafted Act.” 

Mr. Hodgkinson goes on: 
“In our opinion the famous Lloyd 
George Act of 1909-10, which failed 
because it was unworkable, was a 
straightforward and comprehensible 
piece of legislation compared with 
those provisions of the 1947 Act that 
deal with development charges and 
loss of development values. We are 
satisfied that unless these parts of the 
Act are drastically amended, they will 
prove to be equally unworkable. Even 
if the Act is drastically amended, we 
are inclined to think that the burden 
of administrating it will put too great 
a strain on the already overworked 
professional machine. 

‘* What we have said applies only to 
Parts VI and VII of the Act, and we 
feel that most thinking people will be 
in agreement with the general pro- 
visions of the remainder of the Act 
although, even here, we feel that 
certain local authorities could adminis- 
ter it less autocratically. Indeed, we 
would hazard a guess that the Minister 
himself would welcome a more reason- 
able attitude. 

‘After the publication of last year’s 
review, we felt that some readers 
might be inclined to think that our 
dislike of government by bureaucracy 
had led us to unfair criticism of 
Government officials as a whole. We 
would hasten to say that we have the 
greatest respect for a great many 
Government officials, and particularly 
those in the Valuation Department of 
the Inland Revenue, who have for 
many years tackled bravely and fairly, 
although with limited staff, the many 
and intensely difficult tasks allocated 
to them. It seems to us, however, that 
in certain «cher Government depart- 
ments, matters of great moment are 
decided—or not decided—at too low 
a level.” 


FARMS IN DEMAND 


Ww regard to general trends in 
the real property market, Mr. 
Hodgkinson has found that there has 
been no falling off in the demand for 
farms with vacant possession, and the 





supply has been even smaller than 
last year. Exorbitant prices per acre 
have been paid, particularly for com- 
paratively small farms, and in a 
number of cases, the buyers were 
newcomers to farming with little or no 
previous experience. He emphatically 
repeats his warning of 1947 that 
disaster from a farming point of view 
almost certainly awaits this type of 
buyer. 

The demand for agricultural 
estates for investment, as the best 
short-term guard against further infla- 
tion, has been stronger than ever in 
the past year, and he can see no signs 
of any slackening in the near future. 

The demand for shop property for 
investment remains about the same, 
but Mr. Hodgkinson thinks that there 
was a slight falling off in the prices 
that buyers were prepared to pay for 
other than quite small dwelling houses. 
This was no doubt due to the in- 
creased tightness of money and the 
steadily increasing cost of living. 


DEVALUATION OF THE £ 
sf E hesitate to express an opinion 
on the effect of the devaluation 
of the £ on the real property 
market.’’ concludes Mr. Hodgkinson. 
‘“‘We do not pretend to understand 
international finance, although we are 
rapidly coming to the conclusion that 
many of those who talk most about the 
subject understand it even less ! How- 
ever, we think the general public 
realise that the purchasing power of 
the & is likely to fall still further, and 
that if this happens all commodities 
will cost more, real estate included. 
We are of the opinion that this feeling 
exercised a considerable influence on 
bidders at auction sales. 

“If we have described 1949 as 
a year of wasted effort, this does not 
mean that the property market was 
not active—in our experience it was 
even more active than in 1947 and 
1948—but that activity was restricted 
to change of ownership. 

“With regard to the prospect for 
1950, we have seldom found it more 
difficult to make an intelligent guess, 
and so, for the first time since we first 
wrote a review, 26 years ago, we do 
not propose to hazard one.” 


TREE-PLANTING COSTS 
REDUCED 

ITH timber prices controlled at 

25 per cent. above the 1939 
level and wages fixed at approximately 
125 per cent. above the 1939 figures, 
the financial aspect of re-afforestation 
is not very impressive.’”’ Thus reads 
a sentence from Notes on Estate 
Forestry, an informative booklet writ- 
ten by Mr. N. D. G. James, Lecturer in 
Forestry to the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, and obtainable 
from Basil Blackwell, Oxford, price 
3s. 6d. 

Mr. James does not sit down under 
the rising costs of re-afforestation. He 
puts forward practical suggestions to 
combat them. For example, he points 
out that clearing can be done by 
burning, mechanical cutting or bull- 
dozing: and that the cost of actual 
planting can be reduced by producing 
plants in a nursery, planting them 
out at the earliest opportunity, 
introducing mechanisation into plant- 
ing, and utilising natural regeneration 
to the fullest extent. 

Reducing the planting density 
where it is consistent with good hus- 
bandry is another practical suggestion, 
and on Mr. James’s showing the com- 
parative cost per acre at planting 
distance of 4 ft. 6 ins., 5 ft., and 
5 ft. 6 ins., is £13 9s. 4d., £10 19s. 11d., 
and £8 3s. 6d., respectively. 

PROCURATOR. 
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IT’S A FIRST CLASS JOB 


Of the men who make Poultry Houses at Boulton & Paul today, 
many are the grandsons and great grandsons of our first wood- 
workers. They are proud of their traditions and inherited skill. 
Throughout their work there runs, like the grain in fine timber, the 
desire to produce the best that good craftsmanship can make. 


BOULTON AND PAUL LTD. - NORWICH - LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION * WOODWORKING * WIRE NETTING * FENCING * REFRIGERATORS 
cCRcie® 











“The workmanship is a joy to see these days” 
So writes a new recruit to beekeeping concerning 
his supplies from Taylors. Beekeeping is a 
fascinating and profitable hobby which pays rich 
dividends in delicious honey. Why not start this 
year? Write now for a copy of our booklet 
“Profitable Beekeeping for Beginners.” It is an 


interesting and instructive booklet. 





Under Royal Patronage 


Tay 


Of wtlwye 





E. H. TAYLOR LTD. WELWYN, HERTS. 


DHB 












All the amazing advantages 
of the Danarm Junior petrol saw-—the 
speed, the ease of handling, the light- 
ness, the tremendous saving in man-hours and wage 
bills—are found in the new Danarm Junior Electric 
Power Saw. Now you just switch on and saw on without 
hitch or exertion. Cuts 22in. diameter (40in. in 
emergencies). Write for descriptive folders. 


DANARM ELECTRIC 


available for immediate delivery 
G.D.8 J. CLUBLEY ARMSTRONG DANARM, Abford House, Wilton Rd., London, $.W.!. Phone Victoria 2785 
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BOLSKUMMEL 


To those who appreciate 
a finer KUMMEL 


Double-distilled from the 

















Hie best Caraway seed c 





finest Dutch caraway 






seeds, Bolskummel is friendly to your chS_Bo 
digestion. In sipping Bolskummel, you Y@%- 
sip the original, authentic Dutch—the Ce 
inspiration of ll other Kummels. EY) 
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ERVEN LUCAS BOLS 


AMSTERDAM 
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For 160 years Sandeman's ports and 
sherries have been a source of pride to 
the hosts who serve them—a source of 
pleasure to the guests who drink them. 


SANDEMAN 
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NEW BOOKS 





R. PAUL B. SEARS is head of 
D the department of botany at 
Oberlin College in the United 
States of America. His book called 
Deserts on the March has been known 
over there for twelve years, and it is 
now published for the first time in 
England (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
10s. 6d.). In one passage he refers to 
the growing threat of a water-shortage 
on the industrial east coast of the 
States; and in my newspaper on the 
day I read this I found the headline 
“New York may ration water.’’ Two 
things like that, falling together, make 
you treat an author with respect. 
Dr. Sears’s book briefly touches 
the problem of deserts in all the world, 


Made by D. M. Low. 


but mainly he is concerned with 
America : a classic field for the study 
of this matter, seeing that over- 
whelming evidence of man’s part in 
his own self-slaughter has been piling 
up there in our own generation. What 
has been seen there is “the blind pro- 
gress of pillage.’’ The land has been 
something to make money out of, and 
to make it quickly. The bird in the 
hand has been seized at any cost, with 
no nonsense about dreaming of the 
two in the bush. It has remained for 
Dr. Sears to make the comment, at 
once charming and scientific, that all 
the same birds do breed in pairs and 
build their nests in bushes. He 
reminds us, too, that a far-seeing 
Southerner has said that for every 
bale of cotton traded abroad for gold, 
130 tons of soil has been carried into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


NATURE’S LONG WORK 
REVERSED 


He is good at putting things into 
a neat understandable phrase. He 
speaks of men who try to dominate 
Nature as men dominate a horse with 
whip, spur and bridle. The true asso- 
ciation should be that symbolised by 
the centaur, in which horse and rider 
are one. 

What he hammers at all through 
the book is the importance of thinking 
of land and water conservation in 
terms of ultimate consequences for all, 
not immediate gain for some. What 
has happened in the United States is 
that ‘“‘the white man in a few cen- 
turies, mostly in one, reversed the slow 
work that Nature has been doing for 
millenia.’’ The condition of American 





farm land became so poor that “a 


THE GROWING 
DESERT 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


considerable proportion of our farmers 
produce and sell little if any more 
than the typical European peasant.’ 
Reckless over-grazing began in 1870, 
and then, from Dakota to Texas, ‘‘the 
multiplied power and mechanical per- 
fection of modern engineering was 
loosed’’ to destroy such poor sod as 
remained and replace it with wheat. 
The outcome was inevitable : choking 
impenetrable walls of dust ‘‘sweeping 
over the continent and far out to sea.”’ 

The story is fairly well known by 
now, and there is no need to go into 
the detail of it or into Dr. Sear’s sug- 
gestions for reform—so far as that is 
possible. One thing that takes some 
reforming is top-soil, once gone. Let 
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DESERTS ON THE MARCH. By Paul B. Sears 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.) 
RECOLLECTIONS OF LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 
By Robert Gathorne-Hardy 
(Constable, 18s.) 
THE WEST IN ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by A. L. Rowse 
(Hodder and Stoughton, I0s. 6d.) 
THE ARTIST AND THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 
By John Steegman and Dorothy Stroud 
(Country Lire, 30s.) 
LONDON IS LONDON. 
Illustrated by Edward Bawden 
(Chatto and Windus, 10s. 6d.) 


us note only his conclusion that what 
faces us (for what he says of the 
U.S.A. applies to a large extent 
throughout the world) is a moral quite 
as much as a scientific problem. He 
is struck by this fact : that the com- 
munities in the States which here and 
there have ‘‘done reasonably well in 
establishing a permanent relationship 
with the land”’ are of European origin. 
“They generally combine the ancient 
peasant traditions of stewardship with 
common religious bonds. This cer- 
tainly makes sense : obligation to the 
land is fundamentally a matter of 
faith, and co-operation has the quality 
of spiritual fellowship.”’ 

The last chapter in the book, 
hopefully called Deserts in Retreat, is 
written twelve years after the rest and 
gives some account of the growing con- 
sciousness that land, forest and water 
conservation (all holding together, 
three in one) is a matter of life and 
death not only for what we call civil- 
isation but for human survival in any 
shape or form. Something is now being 
done in most countries,” but whether 
the urgency of the matter, even yet, 
is generally realised one may doubt. 


WAS SHAW TALKING 
NONSENSE ? 


Mr. Robert Gathorne-Hardy in 
his Recollections of Logan Pearsall 
Smith (Constable, 18s.) tells us that 
Smith liked to recall an occasion when 
Bernard Shaw and Robert Bridges had 
lunch with him. ‘Shaw, holding 
forth, said, ‘If anyone finds that he 
takes more than ten seconds to think 
of the word he wants, he should give 
up writing,’ upon which Bridges, 
grumbling into his beard, muttered, 

















unheard by his fellow guest, ‘What 
nonsense the man’s talking !’”’ 


SEARCH FOR A WORD 

How did Smith himself go about 
t? “Sometimes he was held up for 
he right word. If I could give it him 
yut of my head he would often say, 
‘That’s worth a penny’... but if my 
suggestions were unacceptable the 
search began: Roget’s Thesaurus was 
msulted; then that golden poetic 
lictionary of the 17th century, Poole’s 
Parnassus, a glittering collection of 
eem-like epithets arranged alphabeti- 
cally under appropriate nouns. If 
these failed, he turned to his notebooks 
where, carefully indexed, he had a 
huge collection of epithets collected 
during his enormous reading.’’ That, 
to me, is an amusing rather than an 
inspiring picture. It makes me think 
of a costermonger laboriously sewing 
his “pearlies” on to a fustian coat. 
| think Mr. Gathorne-Hardy takes 
a preposterously high view of this old 
button-stitcher who could afford to 
spend so much time in deciding how 
to say things because, after all, he had 
nothing much to say. I don’t think 
Shaw would have stuck out for the 
literal acceptance of a ten-seconds’ 
maximum, but I believe that creative 
literature belongs rather to his method 
than to Smith’s. Gautier said to the 
Goncourts : “An article or a page is 
something spontaneous; it’s like a 
child : either it exists or it doesn’t. 
{ never think of what I am about to 
write : [ take up my pen and write. 
[ama man of letters and am presumed 

to know my job.” : 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s book is a 
fascinating study of morbidity, of a 
selfish mind in decay. As such, it has 
value. To those who wish to write, or 
to live, I would commend it as a 
warning. 


THE WEST COUNTRY 

The West in English History 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) is a 
reprinting of talks delivered on the air. 
A. L. Rowse edits them, and in the 
final paper has a sentence that should 
be pondered : “‘The truth is that the 
soil of this island is rich beyond belief 
in the things of the mind—worth more 
than all the dollars of America’’— 
which seems to me to be putting first 
things first in a fashion that some 
others might follow with advantage. 
But Mr. Rowse had better watch his 
step! He writes of Cornwall labouring 
“under the disadvantage of speaking 
Cornish for so many centuries,’’ and 
this surely is to risk finding his indis- 
pensable head served up on a charger 
at the Cornish Gorsedd. He confesses 
to having noticed in himself symptoms 
of the “harsh and unattractive” 
doctrinaire, but he has now ‘“‘turned 
over a new leaf—or rather, turned over 
a whole public library.’’ But let him 
not go too far or the Bards will yet 
string him up on Goonhilly Downs, 
and dance beneath his corpse, swigging 
mead. 

A bone one might pick with Mr. 
Rowse is over his claiming J. M. W. 
Turner as a-+Devon man. Cer- 
tainly Turner’s father was born in 
Devon, but he himself was born 
over the old man’s barber’s shop in 
Maiden Lane. How far back can you 
carry the claims of ancestry? If Iam 
a Devon man, even though I am 
born, say, in the Hebrides, because 
my father was one, then why not 
because my grandfather was, or my 
great-grandfather? We should leave 
poor London, by this way of reckon- 
ing, very hard up indeed for dis- 
tinguished sons. It is a pretty 
question, and, perhaps, Mr. Rowse 
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will reduce my argument to absurdity 
by asking whether Lloyd George was 
a Mancunian because he was born in 
Manchester. However, he didn’t live 
there, and Turner’s base, all through 
his life, was London. 

Not only West Countrymen but 
all who know the West will be grateful 
for this exceptionally good collection. 


COUNTRY HOMES DEPICTED 
In The Artist and the Country 
House (COUNTRY LIFE, 30s.) we have an 
introductory essay by John Steegman, 
a fine set of reproductions of paintings 
of country houses, and descriptive 
notes on each painting by Dorothy 
Stroud. This all adds up to a most 
attractive book. The artists whose 
pictures we are shown range froin 
Josse de Momper in the 16th century 
to contemporaries like Edward Wads- 
worth, John Piper and Rex Whistler; 
and, surveying the work of all these, 
Mr. Steegman compares the develop- 
ment in the fashion of painting a 
house’s portrait with the development 
in painting the portrait of a human 
being. The autographical, the pic- 
torial, the ‘‘conversation piece”’’ and 
the portrait which is a romantic 
expression of the artist’s feeling about 
the thing seen: all these have their 
places in a long story admirably 
surveyed in both word and picture. 


LIFE IN THE CAPITAL 

London is London, an anthology 
of prose and verse collected by D. M. 
Low and illustrated by Edward 
Bawden (Chatto and Windus, 10s. 6d.), 
draws from many sources, as far back 
as Langland and Chaucer, as modern 
as T. S. Eliot and William Sansom. 
It is amusing to notice the contrasting 
way in which different writers write 
of the same thing. George Gissing, 
poverty-stricken, whom one has never 
thought of as a hearty writer, cries: 
“Then clangs out the piano-organ— 
and what could be cheerier!”’ and 
Pearsall Smith, who never had to 
worry about a penny, finds the piano- 
organ ‘‘the actual voice of the human 
Heart, singing the lost joys, the 
regrets, the loveless lives of the people 
who blacken the pavements, or jolt 
along in the buses.”’ 

Mr. Low has collected well: 
historic incident, descriptive glimpse, 
the good story and the naughty story, 
the lives of the London poor and the 
London rich, street, square, park and 
river, all build up to a portrait in which 
everyone will find familiar features. 
The aim, says the compiler, has been 
to journey by the main roads of 
literature, and by the lanes and even 
alleys, too, in search of the peculiar 
and enduring quality of our city and 
of the life within it.’”’ This aim has 
been well realised. 


4. 
vy 


FOR YOUNG READERS 


RANKLY for young readers, but 

likely to interest many of their 
elders, is {Primrose Cumming’s Trouble 
at Trimbles published by COUNTRY LIFE 
(10s.6d.); a story that is both excit- 
ing and credible, of a boy and girl who 
mistake the activities of some black- 
market agents for those of inter- 
national spies. The farm where most 
of the action takes place, the boats in 
which the black-market goods are 
stored, detectives, farmhands and 
horses, as well as the country back- 
ground, are extremely well done. 

For young folks who love ponies 
and would like to have some idea of 
what goes on in their minds, Holly; 
the Education of a Pony (CouNntTRY 
LIFE, 8s. 6d.) will prove an ideal pos- 
session. If anyone can tell us what life 
looks like to a pony it must be Julia 
Wynmalen. B..E. 5 
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Anaesthesia 


The anaesthetic properties of ether were dis- 
covered by Michael Faraday in 1818. Nineteen 
years before that, another British chemist, 
Humphry Davy, anaesthetized himself with 


’ 


nitrous oxide, or ‘‘ laughing gas,’’ which has 
since become so important in dental surgery. 
Then in 1847 chloroform was introduced by 
James Young Simpson, an Edinburgh physician. 
Though ether and chloroform are still used in 
surgery, the quest for improved anaesthetics has 
continued to this day; chemical research has 
produced even safer and more efficient materials. 
Procaine, a synthetic local anaesthetic widely 
used in dentistry, has developed from a study of 
the chemical structure of a natural substance, 
cocaine. Other milestones in anaesthesia have 
been the introduction of ethyl chloride, cyclo- 
propane, vinyl ether, trichloroethylene, and also 
other anaesthetics which are administered not 
by inhalation but by injection into the veins or 
the spine. The achievements of British chemistry 
in the field of anaesthesia are two-fold. Firstly, 
its research has contributed greatly to the range 
of anaesthetics available to-day. Secondly, the 


British chemical industry is now producing these 


anaesthetics to the high standards of purity 


essential in the field of medicine. 
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Strapless black velvet bodice and a vast tulle skirt, black over grey, that moves gracefully. 


Roecliff and Chapman 


the fashion news of 1949 and much the same styles are apparent 

in the first collections of clothes designed for 1950. The 
short dress with a strapless bodice, sometimes boned, sometimes 
darted to mould the figure tightly, either with or without an attendant 
bolero or jacket, runs through like a theme song. For the beaches, it is 
shown in cottons, rayons and linens; for dancing and dinner frocks, in 
stiff silks, tulle and brocades. Again in cottons, rayons, linens there are 
similar outfits in which one can be covered up to the chin for town, 
and which underneath are décolleté enough for an informal dance or 
sunbathe afterwards. 

Cottons, noticeably darker and formal in design as a printed silk, 
are treated to retain their crispness and most definitely have entered 
the ‘‘ built-up areas’ —they are designed and styled to be worn on the 
most formal of occasions in town. Enchanting summer evening dresses 
and boleros are made in these fine, crisp patterned cottons, also in white 
or biscuit-coloured broderie anglaise that is mounted on dark cottons, 
so that it resembles cotton braid lace. These full-skirted picturesque 


[te strapless evening dress and the short hair cut dominated 





YEW 
YEAR 
STYLES 


Photographs by CouNTRY LIFE 
Studio 


dresses are intended for summer garden 
parties or dances. Black broderie anglaise 
is new, very chic, and the material lends 
itself admirably to the short bouffant 
type of frock with the tight, boned, 
strapless tops. Sometimes a deep fichu 
or collar is added that can be pinned 
round bare shoulders. In the London 
stores they are selling shoulder-wide 
white Puritan collars in organdie or cut- 
out cotton embroidery to wear with the 
dark, plain frocks in taffeta or linen— 
a most attractive fashion. 

The two main silhouettes for spring 
suits also continue those of the autumn. 
The voluminous bloused jackets, rather 
like an artist’s smock, bring in a very 
much softer silhouette; but the classic 
type of English suit is shown alongside 
in every instance. The bloused jackets 
really look smart only on the tall and 
the slim. The other style is easier to 
wear, especially when it is built on indi- 
vidually. But even on the classic suits, 
collars and revers are often rounded and 
deep vertical folds appear above the 
waist, armholes have been noticeably 
deepened and the jackets tend to be 
shorter than last year. 

Hip-length reefer jackets accom- 
pany some of the suits with tight, 
straight skirts or the tailored trocks that 
have round collarless necklines with 
a neat detail placed on the bodice. 
These reefer jackets often have a seam 
that continues over the top of the 
sleeves, so that they look less angular 
than the authentic reefer. They keep 
the neat small revers and collar of the 
reefer, fastening with a double row of 
buttons and have slits at the bottom 
either side. Worsteds woven with a 
shadow check in cinnamon or a colour 
of similar density on the same ground 
as the suit or frock worn underneath 
are used for dress and jacket ensembles. 
Others, intended as the odd, extra jacket in a wardrobe, are in a thicker 
weave, a duveteen, flannel or a whipcord. 

Sleeves show a tendency to burgeon out below the shoulder on 
coats in fine woollen georgettes for wearing over summer prints; some 
are almost flounced and then are generally three-quarter or elbow- 
length. Altogether, there is a great deal of detail appearing on sleeves, 
puffs, slashing, slits at the bottom of wide sleeves which are lined with 
the same silk as the dress below and are meant to be turned back witha 
cuff of the silk showing. 

The large rolled collars on the topcoats with deep points falling 
either side look most decorative, and the coats themselves are often 
cut on loose, raincoat lines with seams over the arm and gentle flares 
in the skirts. Many of them can be worn either tightly belted in or 
straight. Louis Levy makes full, gathered tops, then belts them in 
tightly to the waist with a neat buckle placed at the back either side. 
A reversible coat in this collection is excellent; the olive green and 
mushroom checked side of the material is used for the lining, makes 
(Continued on page 1976) 
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TOWN «& COUNTRY WEAR 


34 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, S.W.3. 
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Hand-knitted dresses, Cashmere twin sets, Evening 
sweaters, Handspun non-shedding Angora woollies, 
Winter sports jerseys 


QUEEN ANNE DESK in FIGURED WALNUT 
5 ft. 6 ins. wide. 6 pedestal drawers. 
3 drawers in top. £147.10.0 
ARM CHAIR in WALNUT with CARVED 
CABRIOLE LEGS. Seat and back 
upholstered in hide. £23.5.6 


MAPLE 


MAPLE & C°- L™. TOTTENHAM COURT R°: LONDON, W.1 


BIRMINGHAM 


BOURNEMOUTH - BRIGHTON LEEDS NOTTINGHAM 
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Beautiful hands can nou 

be paid the compliment of 

the most exquisite of all nail 

polishes — Peggy Sage. Now restored 
to its u nm oy quality, 
hard and unchippable. 

In brilliant, inspired colours. 


CLOVER PALE 
FIRE WEED DARK FIRE 
GINGER TEA HEARTBREAK 
REGENCY VINTAGE 
PSYCHE PINK Q) V4, VICTORIAN ROSE 
emai ——— FINGER-TIP SPECIALIST 
TRUE RED 
S A LYG N §$ 
LONDON: 130 New Bond Street, W.1 (corner of Grosvenor Street) Phone: Mayfair 0396 


NEW YORK: so East 57th Strect PARIS: 7 Place Vendome 
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> collar and turnbacks for the cuffs, and the 
\dy brown of the other side is used for the 
itself. Among the navy and white town 

fits, a jacket that buttoned on to either side of 
navy and white check taffeta jumper, leaving 

a narrow panel of taffeta, is a novel idea for 
trimming. The skirt was cut on slim lines and 
the unlined jacket was fairly long and straight. 
Underneath, the navy and white check jumper 
had three-quarter-length sleeves and made 
a pretty summer frock worn with the skirt, 
without the jacket. Another navy and white 


jumper suit had navy grosgrain spotted with 
white inlet as a second basque to the jumper, 
which was slit and scalloped to show this 
material. 

In the Jaeger collection, a country coat in 





Court shoes cut out with elaborate open-work patterns 
Edwards and Holmes 


that make the foot look smaller. 
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camel colour with cuffs and collar of the same 
cloth but in a honey colour’is a novelty. The 
material is 90 per cent. pure camel and beauti- 
fully soft and warm, and the coat can be worn 
either belted in or hanging straight. Plaid 
tweed coats in mixed pastels on oatmeal and 
white grounds look fresh and springlike in this 
collection. They have rounded shoulders with 
seams running right over the top of the arms 
to the wrists and high pointed collars. The 
reefer jackets in the Utility ranges at Jaeger 
come in many colours, particularly smart in 
navy with slits at the back. Most of the 
shoulders on coats keep a raglan sleeve, though 
many of the suits keep their set-in sleeve. Two 
patterns in the same shade of wool jersey have 
been combined for the two-piece and one-piece 
Jaeger dresses. A deep band of 
ribbed wool jersey will be inlet 
about the waist or used fora shal- 
low yoke, collar and wrist-bands. 
Sometimes there is a narrow band 
inlet vertically down the side of 
the jumper under the arms, so 
that there is plenty of “give’’ for 
active sports. The combination 
of the plain with the ribbed is 
extremely smart and is worked 
out in many combinations. 
Colours among the woollens 
are subtle and subdued every- 
where; it is when one gets to the 
cottons that one meets with the 
strong intense shades. Navy 
wool georgette and navy worsteds 
with a twist in the weave are 
featured for tailored dress and 
jacket ensembles. Navy and 
grey are definitely the leading 
colours for daytime. Prints tend 
to be less symmetrical in their 
design, with flowers on stalks 
and their foliage gracefully and 
casually scattered over the pale 
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Nylon tulle anklet “sock” worn inside the 


narrow silver straps of the sandal. From 


Russell and Bromley 


flower-tinted grounds. Immense patterns are 
being introduced for evening, sprawling bouquets 
and dazzling combinations of stripes and zig-zags. 
Rayon shantung, both plain and printed, makes 
many of the tailored summer frocks. The 
texture is soft and pliable, and the material 
thick enough to pleat, and the colours are rich 
and glowing, coral, sunflower yellow, pansy 
purple, leafy greens and rust. Spot shantung 
in its natural colour has a thicker texture and 
makes some smart summer suits. 
P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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* Obtainable only from 
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Tailors at bome 
and overseas 
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THE CHAMPION OF CLOTHS 
THE CLOTH OF CHAMPIONS 







1949 1977 


FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 


The attractive new 
pattern illustrated has 
been specially designed 
by Penelope for knitting 
in W.B Melody 3-ply 
Wool. 





cy 





Instruction teaflet 
No. M. 1383 price 4d. from 
your wool shop. If unable 
to obtain, send 5d. and 
unstamped addressed 
envelope to Penelope, 
(Dept. C2), 34, Cannon 

Street, Manchester. 


WOOL 


W.B Good Wools are of the finest 
quality and certain to give satisfaction. 


WM. BRIGGS & CO. LTD., Manchester, 4. 


The Home of Penelope Traced Needlework and Briggs Transfer 








**SANATOGEN "’ Tonic Wine is an admirable re- V4 

storative for it combines the ‘ pick-me-up ’’ qualities = 
of a rich, full-bodied wine with the active tonic 
properties of ‘“‘SANATOGEN”’ Nerve Tonic Food. 4 


PER BOTT. 


The word “‘SANATOGEN” is a Registered Trade Mark.- HALF BOTT. 





CVS-I10 





Hand lever for 
effortless starting 





CAR COMFORT 
ON TWO WHEELS 


Here is something new. Uncannily siient, 
clean and comfortable to ride, the ‘‘ L. E.” 
is car-like in conception. With water- 
cooled engine, shaft drive, and a luxury 
specincation, together with a capacity to 
travel over 100 miles to the gallon, this 
vehicle can solve your transport problem. 


Write for list ‘C.L.’ Veloce, Ltd,, Birmingham 28 


WITH THE NEW SILENT 


























Capacious twin pannier bags 
are standard e,uipment, 
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SITUATIONS 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 

a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 

woman between the ages of 18 and 40 inci., unless 

he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 

Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 

is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1918 








FOR SALE 


WANTED 





IGARETTE CARDS, selected sets or single 

cards, reasonable prices. Sample packets 
1/- and 2/46.—VERITY, 193, Sandford Road, Brad- 
ford, Yorks. 


Or Glass Paper Weights wanted Good prices 
paid for unusual designs, especially dated 
weights.—COLLECTOR, 70, Bridge Lane, Bram- 
hall, Cheshire. 





Vacant 


ARRIED couple (no ties) required as Cook and 

House/Parlourman for modern house.— 
Write, giving ages, full details of previous ex- 
perience and when available for interview, to 
MRS. HIPPS, Troutbeck, Oakdale, Harrogate, 
Yerks. All applications received in confidence. 


Wanted 


ZECH husband, wife; experienced Farm 

Worker, Domestic Servant; require employ- 
ment, Britain. Highly recommended by present 
English employer, Heidleberg.—Particulars, 
write first to R. SCOTT, Intelligence Div. H.Q. 
Eucom., A.P.O. 403, U.S. Army. 


PepucatEp LADY requires Secretary/Book- 
eat th position on Country Estate or Stud 

Farm. Fond country life. Accommodation 
essential.—Box 2763. 

















(COMPLETE set of Chippendale Chairs. Genuine 
and in good order.—BR. GENERAL R. BRIDG- 
FORD, on-Arrow, Herefordshire. 


[DOUBLE-BREASTED SUIT with 2 pairs of 
trousers and Overcoat to match (grey 20 oz. 
material). Tailored by Huntsmans of Saville Row. 
Fit man 5 ft. 3 in. in height, 38 in. chest, 28 in. leg. 
Brand new. Price paid £120; what offers?.—Write, 
Box 2776. 
| pe PROMPT SALE. Fine-quality, washed, 
Chinese carpet (approx 15 ft x 12 ft.), blue 
ground with floral design. Price £300 or nearest 
offer.—Apply, HENRY B. SLEE & SON, 70, Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastie-on-Tyne, 1. 


OR Sale, 12-bore d.b. Hammerless Ejector by 

Greener, finely chased. Overhauled by maker 
since last used. £50 or offer. Seen London.— 
Box 2416. 


ODHPUR BOOTS. ALAN McAFEE, LTD., 38, 
Dover Street, London, W.1, have available for 























XPERIENCED GOVERNESS, gentlewoman. 

Adaptable, helpful, country-lover, with quiet 
tastes andinterests. Preparesfor school. Froebel 
experience. All subjects, thorough grounding, 
including handwork, elocution, etc. Thoroughly 
understanding, health, routine, hygiene, diet. 
Drive, etc. Sense of humeur. Experienced chil- 
dren 4 to 10 years. Desires suitable position 
where own small son 7% years welcome as jolly 
companion to charges of similar age also pre- 
paring for school. Riding, bicycling, etc. Adapt- 
able, open suggestions. Well recommended.— 
Box 





i diate delivery an excellent selection of 
Ladies’ Brown Jodhpur Boots with ankle straps, 
and Chukka Boots with instep lacing. Details on 
request. 

KATE GREENAWAY. Four exquisite water 


colour paintings for sale. **Spring,”’ 
and ‘‘Winter’’—each 





“Summer,” ‘‘Autumn’’ 
4%, in. x 33%4 in.—Box 2487. 





K= (large 38 size; 30 waist), unworn, con- 

9 yds. pre-war, blue-grey check 
suiting. What offers over 10 gns.? Also Goullard 
(rust stripe) Dinner Dress (unworn), tall, size 40. 
en £25. What offers? Also Coney Evening Coat 
ermine colour), suitable teen-age Child. 





Los MELCHETT is pleased to recc da 
chauffeur/groom who has been in his family’s 
employment for 22 years, married with 4 children, 
requires a cottage.—Please write direct to A. 
PACE, The Island, Greatbridge, Romsey, Hants, 
or c/o Lord Melchett, 23, Wilton Row, London, 
8.W.1. 


HE SERVANT PROBLEM! Why not import 

a German domestic. State your requirements 

and we will nominate a suitable worker by return. 
—COMPTON JAMES, Axminster, Devon. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A& PRINCIPAL of Cook's Scholastic Service, 
Miss Elsie Jackson offers a personal service 
to parents or guardians anxious to place children 
of all ages in the right school at home and abroad; 
also Coaching, Domestic Science and Secretarial 
Colleges, etc.—Write or call, THOS. COOK AND 
SON, LTD., Dept SCH/19c/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1, or branches. 


AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland Park, 

W.11. Individual Tuition for Examinations, 
Navy Special] Entry, Army Entrance (new scheme). 
lst M.B. Higher and School Certificates, London 
Matriculation, University Entrance and Scholar- 
ships.—Tel.: PARK 7437. 


EARN Hairdressing and .Beauty Culture for a 
successful career.—Prospectus Sec., Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
6, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1l. Beauty 
Culture Dept., 443, Oxford St., W.1. MAYfair 2962. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2d. for 

“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin) 

and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, 195a, Palace Gate, W.8. 























RITING IS A TRADE—it must be learnt. Let 

the practical journalist-tutors of the London 
School of Journalism teach you personally and 
individually by correspondence. The only school 
under patronage of the leading newspaper pro- 
prietors. Staff Journalism, Free Lance, Poetry, 
Radio Plays. Reduced Fees.—Free Book from 
Applications Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALIST, 57, Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. MUSeum 4574. 


CARS FOR SALE 





Seosllont condition and lovely lining. Offers 
over £10. Also unworn dark brown tweed Over- 
coat (man), tailored, size 40. Cost £20. Asking £12. 
—Box 2436. 


L®T=8 16 kw 230 volt Diesel Generating Plant, 
complete with all accessories. 120 cells 350 a.h. 
glass-jar type battery unused and in original 
packing cases. Ideal for large house, farm, hotel, 
etc.—Box 2414. 


EW Chinese Trees, £1-£5. Six new black and 

silver Chinese lacquer Finger Bowls, £3. New 
4 ft. 6 in. Divan Bed, Vi-spring box base, French 
mattress, glazed chintz cover and covered head- 
board, £28. Single Fox Fur Stole, valued £30, will 
take £18. View by appointment.—ARMITAGE, 
4, Carlisle Mansions, S.W.1. 


NEW Irish Linen Lengths. (a) Natural Shade, 
1. 3 yds. x 24 in., 10/6 each; 2. 3 yds. x 32 in., 
13/6 each; (6) White, 1. 6 ft. x 50 in., 22/6 each; 
2.7% ft. x 50 in., 27/6 each. New Lengths. (a) Off 
White Linen, 13 ‘tt. xX 27 in., 19/6 each; (6) White 
Linen, 3 yds. x 22 in., 12/- each; (c) Cream Calico, 
7 ft. x 2 ft., 10/- each. Carr. free. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. CONWAY, LTD. (Dept. 214), 
139-143, Stoke Newington High Street, London, 
N.16. 











IMBER merchants willing to purchase any 

specie of H.G. Timber, either standing or 
felled.—Particulars to POOL & SON, Fleet, 
Hants. ’Phone: 53 Fleet. 


JELKS & SONS, LTD., are prepared to 

* purchase complete or part contents of 

Homes and Hotels.—Enquiries to 45-46, Leicester 
Square, W.C.2. WHItehall 1172. 


ANTED, old farm-house Candle Moulds. 
Also any other early farm house or agricul- 
tural implements or rarities.—Write box 2442. 


ANTED to buy, large or small collections of 
Oil Paintings in any condition.—A. 
COULTER, 33, Ainstey Avenue, York. 


TRAVEL 


OURS PROGRAMME READY SHORTLY, 
(1) Switzerland; (2) Mountain Hotels and 
Alpine Flowers; (3) Glorious Dolomites and 
Venice; (4) Lovely Austria; (5) Italy—with or 
without Rome: (7) Basque Coast, Pyrenees and 
Northern Spain; (8) Southern Spain; (9) Germany. 
Departures April 14, 20; May 4, 18; June 1, 15, 29; 
Aug. 24; Sept. 7, 21; Oct. 5, 13. Essential state date 
preferred.—LAMMIN TOURS, LTD., 67, Blenheim 
Terrace, London, N.W.8 (Maida Vale 4321). 
INTER SPORTS. To meet devaluation, a 
number of Swiss Hotels have reduced rates. 
Austria is cheap.—For details, write: LANSE- 
AIR TRAVEL SERVICE, LTD., 71, Knightsbridge, 
8.W.1. SLOane 7123. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


N ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful and 

mild West Wight. The OSBORNE PRIVATE 
HOTEL, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers 
hospitality, bathing, boating, golf and excellent 
food. Garage. Reduced terms to early spring 
visitors. Summer terms 6 to 7 gns. per week. 
Tel.: Freshwater 236. 


RDNAGASHEL HOUSE, BANTRY, CO. CORK, 

EIRE. Winter in the warmest corner of 
Ireland. Good snipe and woodcock shooting. 
First-class food, good celiar, blazing wood fires. 
and every comfort. Inclusive terms, 8 to 9 gns. 
Wrice for brochure. 


ATH. SOUTHBOURNE HOTEL. AA. and 

R.A.C. Centrally situated, 3 minutes Mineral 
Water Baths, Pump Room, Abbey, etc. Enjoy the 
treatment or your vacation amid delightful sur- 
roundings, in perfect comfort and with excellent 
service, South aspect. Continental chef; lift; 
central heating; cellar chosen with care. 
































HOTELS AND GUESTS—contd. 
MUDPpIrorp, near Barnstaple, N. I °von, 
BROOMHILL. Winter Residence, 4 to gng, 
150 acres own grounds. Amenities of well ma ageg 
hotel, with homely atmosphere of comfc table 











country house. Excellent country fare. Bil. ards, 
Tel.: Shirwell 62. 
ICE COMF. PERMANENT HOME, small 
Private Hotel, nr. Newquay. Sheltered, ' arm. 
Full board, h. and c., interior sprung beds, twin 
or doubles, sep. tables. From 4 gns. to £5 a.cord. 
ing to rooms. Commencing Oct. 29.—Box 17 4, 
YNEHEAD COURT, WELLINGTON, SO. {ER- 
SET. Exceptional opportunity for e)ierly 


gentlefolk. A few vacancies are now available in 
this lovely Country House, Excellent cuisine: 
every comfort; warmth assured. Terms from 
6 gns. Own furniture may be brought. 


ORD. Paying Guests welcome 

Country House 8 miles from Oxford: bug 
route. Beautiful gardens and farmery.—BELL, 
The Manor House, Gt. Milton, Oxford. 


ARIS. Hotel Commodore, 12, Boulevard 

Haussmann. First class. 200 rooms with 
private bath from £1/3/- to £1/14/- per day. 
10 per cent. for “Country Life’’ readers from 
November 1 to March 31. 


P G.s WELCOMED in Elizabethan Country 
* House in Dorset. Private sitting room, tele- 
phone, garage, iovely garden. Suit married 
couple or family of 3. Refs. essential.—Box 2410, 














IDMOUTH for winter residence. The TORBAY 

HOTEL offers perfect cuisine and every 
comfort. Central heating. Lift all floors. Inclu- 
sive terms from 6% gns. Personal management, 
Tel.: Sidmouth 90. 


TRATTON HOUSE HOTEL, CIRENCESTER, 

offers you perfect winter residence in 
delightful surroundings. Excellent food and 
garden produce. Beautiful garden. Hard tennis 
court. Licensed. Ashley Courtenay recom- 
mended.—Tel.: Cirencester 836. 








HE SWAN INN, Streatlev, Berks, on the most 

beautiful reach of the River Thames. First- 
class cuisine and service. Electric fires in bed- 
rooms. Special reduced terms for the winter 
season. Telephone: Goring 39. 


ORQUAY. BELGRAVE HOTEL. The finest 

climate in Britain. Enjoy the comfort and 
luxury of this hotel for winter holidays. Ideal 
situation, on sea level, overlooking bay, and a few 
yards from the shore. Fully licensed. Brochure 
and special winter terms on request. 


RESTAURANTS 


H-EA's MANSARD RESTAURANT serve good 
food arid wine in quiet and civilised sur- 
roundings. Open for morning coffee, lunch, and 
tea.—196, Tottenham Court Road. W.1. 














HELTENHAM LILLEY BROOK HOTEL. 

A “Gaze” hotel denoting excellence in ac- 
commodation, service, cuisine, and wines. A 
golfers’ paradise, with its own first-rate 18-hole 
course adjoining, and outstanding comfort in the 
best country house atmosphere. Billiards, hard 
tennis court and riding stables. Week-end dinner 
dance. 200 feet above the town. A.A.***, R.A.C, 
Tel. 5861/2. 





FFERS ARE INVITED FOR Complete Panel- 

ling for three sides of a room 13 ft. x 15 ft. 
in solid oak 7 ft. 6 in. high, with fireplace sur- 
round and curb in Bath stone, Renaissance period 
shop front with bow windows and genuine antique 
doorway to complete fourth side of room.—A 
schedule will be supplied on application to THE 
CITY SURVEYOR, 55-61, Moorgate, E.C.2. 


PURDEY GUNS for sale 12-bore pair in leather 
case, 28-inch barrels, little used and in perfect 
condition. Can be seen London.—Box 2764. 








EFECTORY-type Oak Table, 12ft.x3ft.6in., 

on six ball legs and underframe, valued at 
£80, will accept £40.—FORGE, Temple Quiting, 
nr. Cheltenham. 


Rs. large diamond set eleven smaller. Seen 
London jeweller. £125.—Write, Box 2415. 


SOMERSET HONEY 3/6 per lb., Heather, 4/-, 
plus carriage.—HORN, Station House, 
Stogumber, Taunton, Somerset. 











OR SALE: Humber Snipe Saloon, black, out of 

covenant 3 weeks, 11,600-miles, chauffeur 
maintained, first-class condition. Offers over 
£1,200 considered. Can be seen at Slough, Bucks. 
—Box 2413. 


PACKARD Super-8, 1939, only two owners, small 
mileage, laid up during war. Luxurious coach- 
built 4-seater coupe. Will sacrifice for £150 as 
owner abroad. Can be seen Wheeler’s Garage, 
Newbury.—Box 2765. 


OLLS-ROYCE Tourer, 20/25, 1929. Excellent 
mechanical condition, recently overhauled 
by Rolls-Royce. Good style vintage model. £650. 
—Apply: HAWKINS, Little Saredon Manor, 
Shareshill, Wolverhampton, Staffs. Cheslyn Hay 











FOR SALE 


AL new U.S.A. Ronson Lighter, windshield, 
£7. Table model, £6. Hide Writing Case, 
£7/8/-. Day Travel Alarm Calendar Clock, £28. 
Gent’s 18c. Gold Chronographe Chronometer 
Wrist Watch, £40, and Umbrella leather and 
mount £3. Eversharp l4c. Gold Fountain Pen, 
£7. Pencil, £5. Wardrobe Trunk, £26. 1939 Stan- 
dard 14-h.p. De Luxe Saloon, as new, £395.—Box 





ANTIQUE Tea and Coffee Service, Crown Derby, 
Spode Dessert Service, Toy Tea and Dinner 
Service, Pewter, Samplers, glass 2-lip Finger 
Bowls, P. Mache Trays, Fire Marks, Jap. Col. 
Prints, Tsuba.—WICKES, Newton Green, Suffolk. 





Bice lined wool Hunting Coat and yellow 
Waistcoat, bust 36.—Box 2422. 





HILDREN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA” (Arthur 

Mee’s), spotless condition, 10 vols., £8; 3 vols. 
posted for inspection.—105, Belvidere Road, 
Wallase 


TAMPS. Breaking valuable Colonial collec- 
tion. Superb early issues on approval at one- 
third of catalogue price. Reference.—Box 1215. 





'TBAILER. timber-built by Barrets of Swindon. 
Agriculture or luggage, 10 cwt. capacity. 
Excellent. Nearest £45.—Box 2408 


1949 ALLARD UTILITY VAN, specially built 
steel streamlined body, many extras, 
mileage 800, colour black. B.M.T.A. permission 
to sell. Registered as a commercial vehicle. 
Offers.—C. A. SADLER LTD., New Birmingham- 
Wolverhampton Road, Langley. near Birmingham. 


WANTED 


OUNTRY LIFE.”’ English Homes by Tipping. 
Early and late Georgian. Also Works of Sir 
Geo. Vanburgh.—K. WOODWARD, Gorsty Hall, 


Balterley, near Crewe. 














ESSERT Plates, flowered Victorian type, 
Small or large quantities purchased if price 
is reasonable.—Box 2411. 


ELECTRIc Light Generating Plant required, 
complete with accumulators, any condition, 
and slow-speed diesel or paraffin Engines =. 
urgently.—R. S. & E. (SURBITON), LTD., 
Claremont Road, Surbiton, Surrey (Elmbridge 
5095). 


MAN & SHACKLETON pay good prices for 

Linen, Tablecloths, Bedspreads. Curtains, 
etc.; Silver and Plated articles; Jewellery of 
every description; also Ladies’, Gentlemen's and 
Children's discarded or misfit Garments and Furs. 
Offers or cheque by return for consignment sent.— 
FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


MesicaL Box in good condition, playing six or 
more tunes. Near London or Surrey.—Box 














REAM HOTELS of Devon and Cornwall for 

holidays and honeymoons are described in 
the unique ‘‘Bide-a-while Book,” post free 
2/6.—C. L. HILTON, 45, Fleet Street, Torquay. 


AST HILL HOUSE HOTEL, Charminster, Dor- 
chester, mile and a half from town centre. 
Super luxury, food, warmth, 8 to 14 gns. per 
week. Write for brochure.—Tel.: Dorchester 210 











SHER. London 15 miles. Winter warmth and 

every comfort. 20 acres of golf course, lawns 
and farm. Cows and poultry. All bedrooms have 
gas fires, hot and cold water and luxury beds. 
5% gms. single, 8% gns. double. Special terms 
families —Box 2399. 


LIVESTOCK 


EAUTIFULLY bred Springer Spaniels for 

show, field (or dual) and breeding. Puppies 

and young adults usually for sale. State exact 

requirements please.—WM. BOTTERILL, Wing- 

land Grange, Nassington, nr. Peterborough. 
*Phone: Wansford 331. 


EES. For honey, pollination, or interesting 

and profitable hobby. Selected colonies and 
really good hives and equipment supplied at 
reasonable price. Catalogue and intelligent 
advice on request.—MORETON & CO., 13, High 
Street, Marlow, Bucks. 


BLA East Indian Ducks, beautiful plumage, 
very tame, £1 each. Guineafowl, strong, 
healthy, 15/- each, carriage extra.—HANHAM., 
Deans Court, Wimborne. 


UDGERIGARS and Canaries for Show, Pets or 

Breeding. From finest stock. Ideal gifts. 
Quality stock at keenest prices. Exported any- 
where.—BRITISH LIVESTOCK, Lowther Street, 
Coventry. 

















FERRY BOAT INN, Helford Passage, Nr. Fal- 

mouth. Visitors who would appreciate a warm 
welcome to a warm climate are invi.ed to write for 
our brochu.e. There will be rooms vacant from 
October 10.—Write to Manager or ’phone Mawnan 
Smith 278. 


REENWAY HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB, 

SHURDINGTON, CHELTENHAM. Set in 
finely timbered park. Exceptionally beautiful 
garden. Every modern comfort. Central heating. 
Famed for superb food. 240 acres rough shooting. 
Near three golf courses. ‘Signpost’? recom- 
mended. Reduced terms for winter. Tel.: Shurd- 
ington 52. 


OTEL VANDERBILT, 76-86, Cromwell Road, 

S.W.7. Convenient Harrods and Piccadilly. 
Redecorated and refurnished. 100 comfortable 
rooms with ’phone and hot water. Produce from 
our own farm. Moderate terms of exceptional 
value. WEStern 4322. 


NOLL HOUSE HOTEL, STUDLAND BAY, 

DORSET, is remaining open for the winter 
months, and in this genial climate Mr. and Mrs. 
Chris. Smith hope to welcome their old friends 
as well as meet new ones. Tel.: Studland 251. 
Specially recommended by Ashley Courtenay for 
families from overseas. 


LAr VYRNWY HOTEL (Montgomeryshire) via 

Oswestry. Salop. Ideal those seeking peace 
and quiet amid superb scenery in winter. Re- 
nowned for good food and perfect comfort. Own 
farm. Fully licensed. Rough shooting, riding, 
tennis. Tel.: Llanrhaiadr 244. 


ARSHWOOD MANOR PRIVATE HOTEL, 

Bettiscombe-by-Bridport. Dorset. Comfort- 
able country house, central] heating, home pro- 
duce. Winter terms 4 gns. a week inclusive. 


EAR FISHGUARD, North Pembrokeshire. 

Lliwyngwair Country House Hotel (licensed). 
Sheltered position near coast. Southern aspect. 
Mild winter climate. Home farm; good cooking; 
central heating. Billiards, golf. rough shooting. 
Winter terms from 5-7 gns. weekly.—Write: MR. 
and MRS. BOWEN, Llwyngwair, Newport, Pem. 
Tel. 11, Ashley Courtenay recommended. 




















HARLES” Blenheim Cavalier, house reared, 
perfect health. Stuart type. K.C. reg. 
3 months.—MERRISHAW KENNELS, Stoney Hill, 
Horsehay, Shropshire. ’Phone: 3268 Ironbridge. 


DP ACHSHUND Puppies; smooth, black and tan, 
From prize-winning stock. Can be seen 
London by appointment.—GILLIGAN, Pettistree, 
Wickham Market, Suffolk. ’Phone 220. 

J) ARK Cuckoo Marans, layers of the largest and 

darkest brown eggs of any breed. Sittings 
can be booked from February 1, 1950. A few 
selected stock cockerels, and breeding hens of 
proved vigour and fecundity are available now. 
Accredited stock.—TURWESTON, Glebe, Brack- 
ley, Northants. 

OR SALE. English springer spaniel, dog pup, 

born July 20, 1949. Price 8 gns. Also bitch 
pup, 7 gns. Field Trial Championship strain.— 
BOUGHTWOOD, Tudor House, Ranks Green, 
Fairstead. Chelmsford, Essex. 


GENUINE North Country Shorthorns, Frie- 
sians and Scotch bred Ayrshires of the better 
kind and at commercial prices, all sold with a 
guaranteed gallonage. Delivered direct to your 
farm anywhere in England and Wales on 7 days’ 
approval, cash or under our ‘‘Pay as you milk” 
scheme. Also classically bred thoroughbred 
Horses (in and out of training) and Hunters. 
Send for interesting brochure.—KENNETH 
BEESTON, Burley Farm, Allestree, Derby. Tel. 
57611 (2 lines). 


AINS HILL FARM, Portsmouth Road. Cob- 

ham, Surrey, offer excellent point of lay 
Pullets; 30 day guarantee.—Call, write or ‘phone 
Cobham 3153. 


GFANISH Sheep, 2-horned, Owner wishes to 
exchange or purchase Ram Lamb next spring. 
—PUREFOY, Tewkesbury. 


YELLOW LABRADOR’'S LITTER. Lovely 
farm-reared puppies, born Oct. 5, excellent 
pedigree. guaranteed healthy. Sire, Soberton 
Sovereign, Mr. Fennell’s well-known winner. 
Dam, Marsh Primrose, well-built gun-trained 
bitch, bred by Mrs. Radclyffe of Dorset.—Mrs. 
V. A. HUGHES, Staple Ash Farm, Chilgrove, 
Chichester, Sussex. Tel.: East Marden 212. 
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The fable of the well-dressed man 


A Visitor from another land once exclaimed in admira- 





tion at the spartan way of life he found in a certain isle. 
‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘I fear you must despise the superior 
elegance of my attire!’ His hosts discreetly forbore to 
point out that his suit had come from their own best 
tailors, his sword from their own armourers, his hat 












and boots from their native hatters and cordwainers. 
They wisely preferred things that way round. 


Britain’s best merchandise is the quality of her 
manufacture, which is still the envy of other 
T.I. is busily selling British skill 
in such forms as wrought aluminium-alloys, 


nations. 


precision steel tubes, bicycles, ski-sticks, electrical 
ipment and bile parts. Every dollar 


pea 


which can be made that way is needed, and 





every softer coin. 


(6 TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 


a The Adelphi + London - WC2 
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1949 


DIESEL ENGINES 
12-18 B.H.P. 


The new B range of Petter 
Diesel Engines embodies 
all the reliability and 
economy of the well- 
known AV range, in an 
engine of greater power. 
The B2, just announced, has 


a power range of 12-18 B.H.P. 
Take-off can be half or full speed, 


1979 






clockwise or anti-clockwise, direct or through a clutch. 


Write TO-DAY for full particulars of this new engine 


contained in Publication No. A4/2001. 


Chttes 


PETTERS LIMITED smau encine omsion 


CAUSEWAY WORKS ° STAINES ° 
(One of the * Associated British Oil Engines’ group). 


MIDDLESEX 


A24 











— 
APPLES Cox’s Orange Pippins, 3/3 ea. 
. 2 yrs. 4/3 ea., also Blenheim, 
W. Pearmain & Newton Wonder 5 |-yr. trees 
15/-; 5 2-yr. trees 20/-. Roses, Bush 6, 10/-. 
Climber Ramblers 3, 10/-. Snowdrops 5/6 100. 
Hyacinths 8/- doz. Tulips to col. 20/- 100 
50 10/6. Mxd. 15/- 100. Crocus 8/6 100. Daffs and 
Fi npdary bee “a 100, 3/- doz. Mxd. 


15/- 50. Red and Black 
Currants (cert.) 5, 4/6. Raspberries 
3/6 doz. Gooseberries 3, 4/6; 6, 8/6. 
List Free. Under £1 add 6d. 

C. L. CURTIS, CHATTERIS, CAMBS. 


IF YOU HAVE 
























RATS See 
GIVE RENTOK! 
THEM AS (ee) 
BISCUIT = 


but makesure it sa VEXTERM 

Rat Biscuit, not harmful to 

pets, human beings or farmyard 

stock when used as directed, 

but deathto rats and mice. Clean, safe and easy to 

handle. From Chemists, Ironmongers and Stores. 
Price 1/6 and 5/9 


VEXTERM 


READY-BAITED 


RAT BISCUITS 





TO KILL 


WOODWORM 


RENTOKI 


lf Woodworm is attacking your furniture and woodwork 
INJECT Rentokil Timber Fluid into the flight holes. Save 
yourself ££’s by getting the complete outfit, 10/6 (inc. 8oz. 
bottle of Timber Fluid and Injector). Refills from 3/-. 


ALSO 
Cee PREVENT WOODWORM 


BY THE REGULAR USE OF 


RENTOKIL 


A brilliant gloss AND protection against woodworm are the dual 
qualities of this famous cream—I/3 and 2/3 a bottle. If unable to 
obtain Rentokil products locally, send (enclosing 9d. postage) to 


RENTOKIL LTD., 


Dept. C.L., School Lane, Fetcham, Leatherhead, Surrey 


FURNITURE 


TIMBER 
FLUID 





CREAM 








British Rodent Extermination Co., Ltd., Pratts 
Bottom, Farnborough, Kent. Tel: 849 Farnborough 








CIGARS 


Finest Jamaican. 

Double Corona per 25 box 140/- 
Corona Golofina ,, 25 ,, 93/- 
Royal Corona sa» OF 


MESSENGER & COMPANY, 


LIMITED 





Indian. 
Panatelas 6” .. ,, 50 ,, 75/- 
Trichinopoly 44” ,, 50 ,, 66/6 

” os 42° » 530. TOs 
Other Brands. 
H. &S.Coronas 54”,, 50 ,, 114/- 
Wardroom Whiffs,, 25 ,, 17/6 
Sarum Virginia Cigarettes 

is. 20 «POR Se 5, Sie 
Wardroom No.1! ,, 50 ,, 9/10 
Latakia Pipe Mixture 

oe Wien Se OE 4/24 
Capt. YORKE, Cigar Merchant, 




















Addresses : 


GLASSHOUSES 

CAN BE SUPPLIED 
WHERE PERMITS 
ARE OBTAINED 
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SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 
SAUCE MELBA 


also various other Sauces, Pickles, 
Chutney. and Fish and Meat Pastes. 


ESCOFFIER L.TD., HARDERS ROAD, 


LONDON, S.E.15 
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A bird singing in a pine tree. . 


. and the snow squeaking under the runners... The 
sleigh a study in scarlet... the world shimmering in a blue and silver haze. The brave 


silly trappings of the horses... the timeless splendour of the high mountains. And 
for perfection one thing more— 
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aso Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 
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Abdulla ‘Virginia’ No. 7, 20 for 3/10 
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